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LAST  GLIMPSES  OF  THE  EAST. 


trust  himself  to  a  rowboat.  As  we  came  down 
to  the  water,  a  number  of  boats  were  Ijing 
at  the  quay,  and  Dr.  Wood  struck  a  bar¬ 
gain  with  a  boatman  to  take  us  across.  The 
Turkish  caique  is  a  light  affair.  As  it  has  no 
other  ballast  than  the  weight  of  the  occupants, 
one  needs  to  step  into  it  as  carefully  as  into  an 
Indian  birch-bark  canoe,  lest  he  should  upset 
it.  But  once  seated,  and  the  boat  carefully 
balanced,  it  yields  easily  to  the  sweep  of  the 
oar,  and  glides  over  the  water  as  softly  as  a 
Venetian  gondola.  Thus  cradled  on  the  Bos¬ 
phorus,  we  float  slowly  upward  (for  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  setting  in  from  the  Black  Sea),  till  an 
hour  brings  us  to  the  foot  of  the  round  towers 
of  Boumeli  Hissar. 

These  round  towers  have  a  history.  They 
were  built  by  Mahmoud  II.  at  this  point  as 
the  narrowest  in  the  Bosphorus,  to  give  him 
command  of  the  strait;  and  mounted  with 
guns  of  whose  enormous  calibre  we  may  form 
an  opinion  from  the  balls  of  granite,  six  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  in  weight,  which  lie  here  and 
there  at  the  foot  of  the  walls.  This  position 
thus  strongly  fortified  was  designed  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  base  from  which  to  advance  to  the 
siege  of  Constantinople.  In  the  water-front 
is  a  grim  old  arch  which  is  associated  with 
horrible  memories,  as  it  served  the  purpose  of 
the  Traitor’s  Gate  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Under  this  arch  many  a  state  prisoner — con¬ 
victed  or  only  accused :  a  victim,  it  might  be, 
of  some  intrigue  in  the  court  or  the  harem — 
had  been  dragged  to  his  death.  But  the  don¬ 
jon-keep  has  no  prisoners  now,  and  the  old  tow¬ 
ers  are  only  a  feature  in  the  landscaiw,  making 
this  the  most  picturesque  point  on  the  Bospho¬ 
rus. 

It  is  a  strange  mingling  of  the  old  and  new 
that  near  by  these  ancient  castle  walls  are 
stretched  the  telegraph  lines— the  termini  of 
those  centering  here  from  different  parts  of 
Europe,  which  go  straggling  down  the  hill 
to  plunge  into  the  Bosphorus,  and  rise  up  on 
the  shores  of  Asia,  from  which  they  go  flying 
away  over  river  and  mountain  and  plain  to  Da¬ 
mascus  and  Bagdad,  to  Persia  and  India.  But 
leaving  new  and  old— telegraph  and  tower— we 
climb  the  path  which  leads  up  the  hill,  on  the 
top  of  which  stands  an  American  College. 

In  revisiting  Bobert  College,  I  had  one  spe¬ 
cial  attraction.  When  we  were  here  in  1875, 
we  spent  a  beautiful  Autumn  day  in  going  up 
the  Bosphorus  to  its  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea 
—an  excursion  which  was  made  full  of  interest 
by  the  company  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Millingen,  then 
of  the  U nion  Church  in  Constantinople.  He  had 
since  been  in  America,  where  he  spent  two  or 
three  years,  from  which  he  returned  to  accept 
a  professorship  in  Robert  College.  But  he  did 
not  come  alone.  He  brought  with  him  a 
New  Haven  lady,  who  had  been  in  the  East  as 
a  missionary,  and  they  had  built  a  cottage  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  which,  with  its  flowers 
and  its  vines,  reminded  me  of  a  lovely  manse 
in  Old  England  or  New  England.  Here  I  was 
welcomed  as  an  old  friend.  They  would  have 
me  stay  with  them  for  days  or  weeks— “the 
longer  the  better.”  Could  I  have  lingered  on 
my  return  to  Europe,  I  know  not  where  I  could 
have  found  a  more  delightful  place  of  rest 
than  in  a  spot  which  combined  so  much  natu¬ 
ral  beauty  with  the  grand  historical  associa¬ 
tions  connected  with  these  ancient  shores. 

Crossing  the  grounds  to  the  College,  I  found 
another  group  in  which  I  was  at  home.  Dr. 
Washburn,  the  President,  had  not  yet  return¬ 
ed  from  America,  where  he  succeeded  in  rais¬ 
ing  an  endowment  for  the  institution.  But  the 
rest  of  the  Faculty  were  here— professors  and 
teachers— some  of  them  with  their  wives.  It 
was  pleasant  to  hear  the  voices  of  country- 
loomen  as  well  as  country/nen ;  and  as  we  were 
all  engaged  in  animated  conversation,  with  the 
stimulus  of  a  cup  of  tea,  which  gives  a  social 
and  almost  a  domestic  character  to  these  in¬ 
formal  meetings,  I  could  hardly  realize  that  I 
was  not  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  the  great  thing  to  observe  here  is  the 
College  itself,  and  the  work  it  is  doing.  Since 
I  was  here  before,  it  had  kept  steadily  on  its 
way,  even  in  the  midst  of  ali  the  excitement 
of  the  Russian  war.  Sometimes  that  came  un¬ 
pleasantly  near.  Now  and  then  an  officer 
would  ride  into  the  College  grounds,  looking 
round  to  see  where  guns  could  be  planted  in 
case  Russian  war-ships  from  the  Black  Sea 
should  endeavor  to  force  a  passage  to  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Again  the  Russian  army  was  close 
without  the  walls,  and  might  at  any  hour  oc¬ 
cupy  the  heights  round  the  city,  from  which 
their  camp-fires  might  be  seen  over  the  waters 
and  the  hills.  Yet  amid  all  these  alarms,  the 
business  of  the  College  went  on  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  And  what  was  the  consequence? 
When  the  war  was  over,  and  Bulgaria  was  free, 
Robert  College  furnished  almost  the  only  edu¬ 
cated  men  of  that  country  who  were  compe¬ 
tent  to  conduct  its  public  affairs.  To  quote 
again  from  Dr.  Ward  of  The  Independent ; 

PassinK  along  in  hired  wagons  through  Bulgaria  and 
Eastern  Roumelia,  so  as  to  avoid  long  quarantine,  on 
my  way  to  Constantinople,  among  people  whose  lan¬ 
guages  were  unknown  to  me,  it  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  find  everywhere  I  went  the  graduates  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  Bobert  Coliege,  all  imbued  with  American  ideas, 
and  masters  of  the  English  language.  I  called  on 
numbers  of  them,  men  occupying  the  very  highest  po¬ 
sitions  in  the  government,  and  it  was  a  pieasure  not  to 
be  described  to  hear  them  give  their  tribute  to  Ameri¬ 
can  influence,  and  say  that  but  for  Bobert  College  there 
would  not  have  been  found,  when  the  Turkish  sover¬ 
eignty  was  removed,  natives  competent  to  fill  the  offices 
of  State,  and  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  call  in 
Russians. 

With  an  American  College  at  Constantinople 
doing  such  a  work;  and  another  of  equal  rank 
and  usefulness  at  Beirut ;  and  others  still  in  the 
interior  of  Asiatic  Turkey— at  Aintab  and  Har- 
put;  and  missionaries  scattered  throughout 
the  Empire— our  country  has  rendered  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  which  she  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 
America  has  never  fought  for  Turkey  as  Eng¬ 
land  has.  But  has  she  not  rendered  a  better 
service  in  anoher  way  ?  The  victories  of  jieace 
are  as  great  as  those  of  war,  while  its  fruits 
often  remain  long  after  those  of  war  have 
passed  away. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  below  Scutari  as  darkened  by  groves 
of  cypress  trees  which  give  it  the  sombre  and 
funereal  aspect  ol  a  city  of  the  dead.  There 
stands  the  Hospital  ’where  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale  attended  the  English  soldiers  of  the 
Crimea,  wounded  and  pale  and  dying,  who 
followed  her  with  their  sunken  but  eager 
eyes,  and  breathed  a  little  more  freely,  with 
some  dim  sense  of  restfulness  and  {>eace,  if 
but  her  shadow  fell  on  them  as  she  i^assed. 
There  many  of  those  brave  men  breathed  their 
last,  and  in  the  English  cemetery  near  by  they 
“sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.” 
“After  life’s  fitful  fever,  they  sleep  well.” 
“  No  war  nor  battle’s  sound  ”  disturbs  them 
now.  The  tall  cypresses  stand  like  sentinels 


tion,  as  he  reads  on  the  monuments  how  this 
officer  fell  at  Alma,  and  that  at  Inkerman; 
and  as  he  walks  through  long  rows  of  graves 
of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  whole  battalions  in 
the  terrible  siege  of  Sebastopol.  Americans, 
who  honor  courage  wherever  shown,  here  pay 
their  silent  but  hearty  tribute  to  England’s 
dead,  who  fell  far  from  their  native  land. 

But  with  all  our  admiration  there  some¬ 
times  comes  a  misgiving  as  if  it  were  wasted 
valor ;  and  we  cannot  help  asking.  What  was 
gained  by  all  this  sacrifice  of  human  life? 
To  what  end  were  these  battles  and  sieges  but 
to  show  the  splendid  courage  of  those  who 
fought  and  fell,  and  to  furnish  a  long  roll  of 
heroes  “  dead  ui)on  the  field  of  honor  ”  ?  Did 
the  wild  charge  of  Balaklava  have  any  result 
but  to  furnish  a  tableau  for  the  lines  of  Ten¬ 
nyson,  which  tell  how 

“  Into  the  jaws  of  death,  into  the  mouth  of  hell. 
Rode  the  Six  Hundred  ”  ? 

Indeed,  does  aught  remain  of  the  Crimean  War 
but  the  heroic  yet  melancholy  story  ? 

America  too  has  left  her  dead  to  moulder  in 
the  soil  of  Asia ;  but  not  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Far  away  in  the  interior,  among  the  mountains 
of  Armenia,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates,  are  little  missionary  cemete¬ 
ries,  clusters  of  graves,  where  sleep  the  belov¬ 
ed  and  the  sainted  dead.  What  have  they 
done  that  history  should  preserve  their  names? 
All  unnoticed  by  the  great  world,  they  lived 
and  died.  But  the  fruit  of  what  they  did  does 
not  die.  Through  many  years  of  patience  in 
well-doing,  they  wrought  for  the  good  of  their 
fellow-beings,  facing  any  exposure  and  any 
danger.  In  time  of  sorest  need  they  were  the 
friends  of  the  poor.  The  brave  missionary 
of  Smyrna  who  did  not  fear  to  face  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  plague ;  and  who,  when  the  city 
was  swept  by  cholera,  went  from  door  to 
door  prescribing  for  those  who  were  strick¬ 
en  down,  from  whom  even  their  own  kindred 
fled;  does  not  stand  alone.  Everywhere  our 


that  when  we  left  Pavenham  at  four  o’clock, 
we  had  still  five  hours  left,  before  dark,  for  a 
visit  to  Olney.  Mrs.  Tucker  drove  us  five 
miles  to  Turvey,  through  the  leafy  lanes  and 
hedgerows  of  beautiful  Bedfordshire.  We  pass¬ 
ed  the  stone  farmhouse  in  which  Bunyan  often 
preached,  disguised  in  a  cartman’s  frock,  dur¬ 
ing  the  times  of  persecution  under  that  tool  of 
bigots  and  strumpets,  the  Second  Charles. 
Turvey  was  the  parish  of  Rev.  Legh  Richmond 
after  he  left  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  vicarage 
in  which  he  wrote  the  immortal  tract  “The 
Dairyman’s  Daughter,”  has  been  pulled  down, 
but  we  saw  the  tower  of  the  church  in  which 
he  preached.  Ten  minutes  of  railway  brought 
us  over  into  Buckinghamshire,  and  to  the 
world-known  village  of  Olney.  We  felt  like 
taking  off  the  shoes  from  our  feet— for  the  home 
of  Cowper  and  John  Newton  is  holy  ground. 

Olney  is  a  dull  town  of  three  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  in  the  flat  meadow-lands  that  skirt 
the  sluggish  little  river  Ouse.  In  the  centre 
of  the  village,  among  the  shops  of  the  plain 
people,  stands  an  old  brick  building,  three 
stories  high,  and  divided  into  three  dwellings. 
In  the  farthest  of  the  three  lived  William  Cow¬ 
per  during  the  most  prolific  period  of  his  life, 
so  strangely  chequered  with  sunshine  and 
shadow.  A  shoemaker  opened  the  door  and 
admitted  us  to  the  poet’s  parlor ;  it  has  been 
divided  by  a  partition,  and  in  one  half  a  few 
girls  were  cutting  out  leather  for  shoes.  The 
other  part  is  still  a  small  parlor,  and  in  one 
corner  Cowper  used  to  keep  his  pet  hares. 
Puss,  Bess,  and  Tiny.  In  warm  weather  he 
emigrated  with  his  hares  to  the  little  summer¬ 
house  in  his  garden.  Within  that  small  parlor 
and  in  that  diminutive  cabin  of  a  summer¬ 
house,  Cowper  revolutionized  English  poetry, 
and  wrote  the  “Task  ”  and  gave  birth  to  that 
immortal  hymn  “There  is  a  fountain  filled 
with  blood.” 

We  went  out  to  the  summer-house,  which  is 
still  surrounded  by  apple-trees  as  In  the  times 
when  Cowper  called  it  his  “guinea-orchard.” 
It  is  about  six  feet  square,  and  had  once  been 
a  smoking-room  of  the  village  apothecary. 
We  sat  down  on  the  oak  seats  under  the  lowly 
roof,  where  the  poet  and  his  pastor,  John  New¬ 
ton,  used  to  talk  together  until  near  midnight, 
and  where  they  prepared  the  Olney  Hymns. 
Newton’s  House  is  still  standing,  a  few  rods 
off ;  and  a  few  steps  farther  on  is  his  venerable 
stone  church.  With  a  strange  feeling  of  awe 
I  climbed  the  stairway  into  the  gallery,  and 
sat  down  in  Cowper’s  old  oaken  pew !  From 
that  “  coign  of  vantage  ”  the  poor,  disconsolate 
poet  often  turned  his  sad  eyes  towards  the 
pulpit  from  which  his  friend  Newton  was  giv¬ 
ing  out  his  hymn  of  cheerful  inspiration : 

••  B^one,  Unbelief! 

My  Saviour  is  near.” 

Weston  Underwood,  the  village  to  which 
Cowper  removed  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  is  only  two 
miles  from  Olney,  and  we  drove  out  there. 
The  ancient  park  of  the  Throckmortons,  with 
its  “  Wilderness  ”  and  its  noble  avenue  of  lime 
trees,  we  halted  to  inspect,  and  then  visited 
the  poet’s  second  home.  In  that  house  he 
made  his  translation  of  Homer.  Up  in  his  bed¬ 
room  we  saw  the  lines  pencilled  on  the  win¬ 
dow  casement  by  his  own  hands;  they  have 
been  almost  one  hundred  years !  Out  in 
tl:>i  pulled  off  a  leaf  from  the  apple- 

tree— still  In  full  bearing— which  Cowper  plant¬ 
ed  !  It  was  hard  to  come  away  from  all  this 
enchanted  ground ;  but  as  the  twilight  gather¬ 
ed,  we  were  obliged  to  go  back  to  Bedford,  and 
taking  the  Pullman  car  of  an  express  train, 
were  back  in  London  by  ten  o’clock. 

Among  the  pleasant  calls  I  have  made  here 
was  one  on  glorious  old  John  Bright,  with 
whom  I  bad  a  delightful  half  hour.  The  vet¬ 
eran’s  head  is  white  as  snow,  but  his  heart  is 
as  fresh  as  a  boy’s.  He  said  to  me:  “Your 
new  President  suits  me  exactly ;  he  promises 
to  introduce  a  new  era  in  your  civil  service.” 
He  talked  with  warm  enthusiasm  also  about 
our  mutual  friend,  Whittier.  Another  happy 
half  hour  was  spent  with  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
at  tiis  house  near  Westminster  Abbey.  Dr. 
Farrar  has  taken  his  passage  for  America  in 
September,  and  during  his  stay  in  New  York 
he  will  be  the  guest  of  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field.  I 
hope  he  will  give  our  people  a  few  of  his  ring¬ 
ing  words  for  Total  Abstinence. 

Of  the  generous  “  Reception  ”  given  me  on 
last  Thursday  evening  in  the  lower  room  of 
Exeter  Hall,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  only  two 
or  three  things.  I  quite  fell  in  love  with  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Temple),  who 
presided  and  spoke  most  fraternally.  Mr. 
Whitworth,  the  sturdy  friend  of  “  Prohibition  ” 
in  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Raper,  gave  me  greet¬ 
ing  from  the  “  United  Kingdom  Alliance.” 
But  no  organization  is  doing  more  good  than 
the  “  National  Temperance  League,”  who  ar¬ 
ranged  the  kind  demonstration.  I  wish,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  warm-hearted  British  brethren 
would  not  pour  out  so  much  molasses  and 
maple  syrup  on  a  guest.  They  make  a  man 
feel  like  a  fly  in  a  sugar  barrel. 

To-morrow  I  shall  preach  for  Brother  Spur¬ 
geon,  while  he  enjoys  a  week’s  vacation  in 
Scotland,  and  next  week  I  leave  for  Eastern 
England  and  Edinburgh.  As  I  write,  all  Lon¬ 
don  is  talking  about  our  dead  hero,  and  the 
eulogies  upon  Gen.  Grant  are  most  hearty  and 
elo<iuent.  He  is  the  one  American,  next  to 
Lincoln,  whom  everybody  knows  and  every¬ 
body  honors. 


renders  this  soundness  of  the  head  a  little 
questionable.  Does  this  treatment  of  human 
faults  “  with  soothing  preparations”  to  “quiet 
the  unstrung  nerves  ”  recommended  stand  on 
the  theory  that  sin  arises  from  a  disordered 
stomach,  bad  digestion,  and  shattered  nerves  ? 
Our  charity  forbids  such  a  supposition,  though 
the  words  used  lean  in  that  direction.  At  any 
rate,  we  are  glad  poor  Ned  is  better,  and  his 
master  so  hopeful  of  his  final  and  full  recov¬ 
ery.  With  the  closing  excellent  sentiment  we 
are  in  full  sympathy :  “  Wherefore,  let  us  all, 
men  and  dogs,  be  very  imtient  with  one  anoth¬ 
er’s  infirmities,  and  so  live  in  love  and  peace 
forever,”  to  which  we  add,  “  looking  to  thyself 
lest  thou  also  be  tempted.”  A.  D.  B. 


favor  of  their  genuineness.  Some  of  these 
were  among  the  first  to  detect  the  forgeries  of 
Shapira.  If  the  genuineness  of  these  manu¬ 
scripts  should  be  acknowledged,  they  become 
of  vast  importance  for  the  textual  criticism  of 
the  Old  Testament.  They  lean  upon  a  recen¬ 
sion  of  the  Hebrew  text  different  from  any 
known  to  us.  They  are  independent  of  the 
Massoretic  text  in  its  earliest  form.  They  are 
independent  of  that  text  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  official  basis  of  both  the  Babylonian 
and  the  Palestinian  families  of  manuscripts. 
These  Rhodian  manuscripts  cannot  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  be  assigned  to  a  fixed  time ;  but  what¬ 
ever  their  date  may  be,  they  descend  from 
manuscripts  which  were  independent  of  the 
official  Hebrew  text  of  the  orthodox  Jews  of 
the  second  century.  They  give  us  a  line  of 
evidence  which  may  be  placed  along  side  of 
the  evidence  derived  from  the  Samaritan  co¬ 
dex.  They  call  Hebrew  scholars  by  an  imper¬ 
ative  voice  to  the  work  of  Textual  Criticism  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  a  revision  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  text  of  the  Rabbinical  Jews. 

Dr.  Harkavy  gives  a  number  of  specimens  of 
the  variations  of  these  manuscripts  from  the 
Massoretic  text.  There  are  half  a  dozen  im¬ 
portant  variations  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Lamentations.  Some  of  these  are  very  strik¬ 
ing,  and  seem  on  the  face  to  be  better  than  the 
Massoretic  text.  At  all  events,  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  whole  contents  of  these 
manuscripts  should  be  given  to  the  public  as 
soon  as  possible. 


A  NEGLECTED  HYMN. 

In  an  anthology  edited  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  and  entitled  “Parnassus,”  I  find 
the  following  hymn,  which  he  credits  to 
Watts.  Not  having  any  collection  of  the 
Hymns  of  Watts  at  hand,  I  cannot  verify 
the  reference,  but  presume  it  to  be  correct. 
I  have,  however,  looked  in  vain  for  it  in 
some  dozen  or  fifteen  different  collections  of 
hymns  for  use  in  churches  and  prayer-meet¬ 
ings.  It  is  not  found  either  in  Bryant’s  or 
Schaff’s  volumes  of  religious  poetry.  Neither 
is  it  in  Sir  Roundell  Palmer’s  Book  of  Praise, 
nor  in  Miss  Warner’s  Hymns  of  the  Church 
Militant,  nor  in  any  one  of  several  other  vol¬ 
umes  of  religious  poetry,  which  it  would  need¬ 
lessly  consume  space  to  name.  Miller,  in  his 
very  full  and  exceedingly  valuable  work  “  The 
Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Church,”  does  not 
refer  to  it.  In  short,  I  can  find  it  nowhere  but 
in  “  Parnassus.”  And  yet  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  name  any  of  the  well  known  hymns  of  Watts 
or  of  any  other  writer  which  is  superior  in 
merit  to  this.  Clement. 


Goodell,  and  Schauffler— are  gone:  he  alone 
remains.  Here  he  has  wrought  for  more  than 
half  a  century  with  the  diligence  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  scholar  in  his  life-work— that  of  translat¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  two  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  East,  Turkish  and  Bulgarian. 
At  the  same  time  he  has  commended  his  relig- 
tlon  to  the  Moslems  among  whom  he  has  lived, 
not  more  by  his  learning  than  by  his  life,  for 
“  he  is  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  is  no 
guile”;  and  the  Orientals,  who  see  many  in¬ 
different  specimens  of  Christianity,  appreciate 
the  simple  beauty  of  such  a  life.  I  am  told 
that  even  his  Turkish  neighbors  hold  him  in 
reverence,  as  they  would  some  aged  and  long- 
bearded  mollah,  regarding  him  as  truly  a  man 
of  God.  In  all  the  years  that  he  has  lived 
among  them,  he  has  done  them  no  wrong,  but 
good,  and  only  good,  showing  himself  a  real 
friend  and  benefactor.  Among  the  foreign  res¬ 
idents  of  Constantinople  he  is  held  in  universal 
respect,  while  the  younger  missionaries  look 
up  to  him  as  a  father.  Indeed  he  is  a  father  to 
some  of  them,  having,  like  the  Scudders  and 
the  Newtons  of  India,  sons  who  have  followed 
in  his  steps.  A  few  months  after  I  left  Con¬ 
stantinople,  he  and  his  wife  celebrated  their 
Golden  Wedding,  when  not  only  their  own  chil¬ 
dren,  but  the  whole  missionary  community 
gathered  round  them  with  tender  and  affec¬ 
tionate  veneration. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Female  Seminary, 
known  as  “The  Home,”  in  which  I  felt  the 
more  interest  as  I  had  seen  it  in  its  cradle. 
When  I  was  here  in  November,  1876,  its  new 
habitation  had  just  been  completed  (although 
the  institution  had  been  begun  several  years 
before),  and  was  dedicated  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  It  is  a  noble  monument  of  American 
generosity,  with  its  large,  well-kept  grounds, 
and  its  central  building,  which  in  its  stately 
proportions  is  like  one  of  our  College  Halls; 
and  when  to  this  is  added  the  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  within— the  spacious  corridors  and  dor¬ 
mitories,  and  the  recitation-rooms,  provided 
with  blackboards  and  maps  and  globes,  and  all 
the  facilities  of  education — the  whole  looks  like 
a  bit  of  New  England — a  section  of  Wellesley 
or  South  Hadley — transplanted  to  the  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus.  To  the  main  edifice  another 
has  since  been  added  by  Mr.  William  C.  Chapin 
of  Providence,  whom  we  met  in  Palestine  (at 
Jerusalem  and  at  Nazareth),  and  who,  com¬ 
ing  to  Constantinople  a  few  days  before  us, 
had  been  so  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Home  that  he  signified  at  once  his  desire  to  give 
$20,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  as  a 
memorial  of  his  wife.  What  a  beautiful  conse¬ 
cration  of  a  great  sorrow  to  make  it  the  occasion 
of  beneficence  to  those  whose  lives  have  not 
much  to  brighten  them !  Though  the  gift  of  the 
living,  it  was  to  bear  the  name  of  the  beloved 
dead,  and  might  be  considered  in  one  sense  as 
her  gift,  since  it  was  by  the  inspiration  of  her 
memorj'.  And  so  it  was  in  harmony  with  the 
other  gifts  to  this  Home,  which  have  been 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from  American  women. 
Herein  is  the  unique  and  si>ecial  beauty  of  this 
Institution— that  it  is  an  offering  from  the  wo¬ 
men  of  one  hemisphere  to  those  of  another — 
a  recognition  of  that  invisible  tie  which  binds 
together,  not  only  all  who  are  the  heirs  of  a 
common  humanity,  but  still  more  closely  those 
who  partake  of  a  common  womanhood.  In 
these  days,  when  theories  of  Socialism  and 
Communism  agitate  the  political  world,  no 
phrase  is  more  often  heard  than  that  of  the 
universal  Brotherhood  of  Man;  but  here  is 
an  illustration  of  the  universal  Sisterhood  of 
Woman.  “  No  matter  where  ”  [is  the  language 
of  the  true-hearted  Christian  woman]  “woman 
may  be,  whether  on  the  shores  of  the  Bospho¬ 
rus  or  under  the  i>alms  of  India,  she  is  my  sis¬ 
ter.  I  cannot  see  her,  but  I  know  something 
of  her  sorrow :  how  she  is  made  to  toil,  to  suf¬ 
fer,  and  to  weep ;  how  she  passes  her  days  in 
darkness,  and  dies  without  hoi)e :  and  I  cannot 
sit  at  ease  in  my  happy  American  home,  and 
think  of  my  sisters  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
whose  lives  are  so  desolate  and  dreary,  so 
empty  of  all  that  makes  life  worth  living, 
without  doing  something  for  their  elevation 
and  happiness.”  There  is  no  one  fact  which 
gives  me  more  hope  of  the  final  redemption  of 
the  race,  than  the  appearance  of  woman  as 
one  of  the  moral  forces  that  are  to  work  out 
the  great  problem.  This  quickening  of  wo- 


“  In  the  Brush  ”  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
volume  of  ministerial  life  and  adventure  in  a 
portion  of  the  Southwest.  Its  author  is  Rev. 
H.  W.  Pierson,  D.D.,  formerly  general  agent 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  Kentucky 
and  the  adjacent  regions,  afterwards  President 
of  Cumberland  College,  and  now  State  Libra¬ 
rian  of  Ohio.  The  book  describes  in  a  graphic 
and  effective  way  his  actual  experiences  during 
the  years  of  his  agency  in  this  then  new  and 
destitute  field.  It  sheds  fresh  light  on  the  pe¬ 
culiar  type  of  life  which  it  aims  to  depict,  and 
is  well  calculated  to  awaken  fresh  sympathy 
with  the  very  humble  people  among  whom  the 
author  labored  so  zealously.  To  many  dwellers 
in  cities  where  education  and  culture  abound, 
its  truthful  statements  will  be  a  revelation. 
We  commend  the  volume  especially  to  our 
younger  ministers,  whom  it  may  greatly  profit 
to  know  beforehand  just  what  they  are  to  face 
when  they  go  forth  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  in 
the  most  destitute  sections  of4he  land.  It  is 
as  good  as  a  dozen  sermons  on  Home  Missions. 
Published  by  Appleton  &  Co. 


HYMN. 

Lord,  when  I  quit  this  earthly  stage. 

Where  shall  I  fly  but  to  Thy  breast  ? 

For  I  have  sought  no  other  home, 

For  I  have  learned  no  other  rest. 

I  cannot  live  contented  here. 

Without  some  glimpses  of  Thy  face ; 

And  heaven  without  Thy  presence  there 
Would  be  a  dark  and  tiresome  place. 

When  earthly  cares  engross  the  day. 

And  hold  my  thoughts  aside  from  Thee, 

The  shining  hours  of  cheerful  light. 

Are  long  and  tedious  years  to  me. 

And  if  no  evening  visit ’s  paid 
Between  my  Saviour  and  my  soul, 

How  dull  the  night !  how  sad  the  shade ! 
How  mournfully  the  minutes  roll ! 

My  Ood  1  and  can  a  humble  child. 

That  loves  Thee  with  a  flame  so  high. 

Be  ever  from  Thy  face  exiled 
Without  the  pity  of  Thy  eye  ? 

Impossible !  for  Thine  own  hands 
Have  tied  my  heart  so  fast  to  Thee, 

And  in  Thy  Book  the  promise  stands 
That  where  Thou  art  Thy  friends  must  be. 


united  in  their  instruction  “the  benefits  of 
knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion.” 
Wherever  they  came,  the  grass  grew  green 
beneath  their  feet;  there  was  a  new  order — 
the  germ  of  a  new  civilization.  And  when 
they  had  thus  worn  out  their  lives,  they  fell  on 
sleep ;  and  as  the  poor  people  gathered  round 
their  biers,  the  tears  fell  like  rain.  Such  lives 
are  not  written  in  books ;  such  names  are  not 
carved  on  the  marble  columns  that  bear  the 
names  of  heroes.  It  may  be  only  a  low  head¬ 
stone  that  marks  the  stranger’s  grave.  But 


The  Baptist  Quarterly  Review  begins  the 
second  half  of  the  year  under  new  auspices, 
the  former  conductor  retiring,  and  Dr.  Robert 
S.  MacArthur  and  Henry  C.  Vedder  becoming 
the  responsible  editors.  And  it  must  be  said 
that  they  start  in  well,  with  very  readable  con¬ 
tents,  presented  in  attractive  letterpress,  with 
cover  to  nuatch;  Prof.  Heman  Lincoln  writes 
of  New  England  Theology,  treating  it  histor¬ 
ically;  Dr.  Henry  8.  Burrage  contributes 
“  Reminiscences  of  Tholuok,”  from  the  van¬ 
tage  of  an  inclusion  in  the  great  scholar’s  fam¬ 
ily  at  Halle  some  years  since ;  Prof.  A.  H.  New¬ 
man  of  Toronto  has  a  paper  on  “  The  Early 
Waldenses,”  quoting  largely  from  a  new  work 
by  Preger  touching  the  antiquity  and  value  of 
certain  of  their  recently -discovered  manu¬ 
scripts  ;  “  Reforms  in  Theological  Education  ” 
is  by  Henry  C.  Vedder,  one  of  the  editors ;  and 
the  final  article,  giving  a  favorable  review  of 
the  Old  Testament  Revision,  is  by  the  venera¬ 
ble  Dr.  T.  J.  Ck>nant.  The  book  reviews  are 
incisive  and  candid,  save  where  “  the  great 
distinctive  ordinance  ”  is  in  any  wise  menaced. 


[We  trust  our  correspondent  will  find  what 
he  is  in  search  of,  though  we  cannot  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  this  hymn. 
On  thb  contrary,  it  seems  to  us  very  common¬ 
place  In  tltbtigM  and  poor  in  expression.  How 
will  he  sing  such  a  line  as 

“  Would  be  a  dark  and  tiresome  place,” 
or  the  exclamation  “  Impossible  I  ”  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  last  verse  ?  We  beg  the  pardon  of 
“Clement,”  for  whose  taste  in  general  we  have 
the  highest  respect ;  but  in  this  case  we  must 
say  that  we  think  these  six  verses  have  sunk 
out  of  sight  by  their  natural  gravitation,  and 
that  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  have 
them  recovered  and  republished.— Ed.  Evan.] 


GLIMPSES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.-NO.  III. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cayler. 

London,  July  25, 1885. 

In  one  of  my  letters  from  this  big,  bustling 
metropolis,  a  few  years  since,  I  described  a  de¬ 
lightful  visit  which  I  made  to  Mr.  Spurgeon,  at 
his  beautiful  home  on  Beulah  Hill,  near  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Last  Saturday  afternoon  I 
enjoyed  his  hospitality  again,  and  the  visit  was 
very  much  like  its  predece.ssor.  The  genial 
brother  came  out  again,  with  his  turned-up 
soft  hat  and  his  outstretched  hand  to  greet 
brother  Newman  Hall  and  myself  in  a  hearty 
Western  style.  He  looks  older  and  thinner; 
for  his  late  discarding  of  a  flesh  diet  has  re¬ 
duced  his  avoirdupois  and  banished  his  gout. 
We  strolled  over  his  lovely  lawns  and  through 
his  garden,  and  out  to  his  meadow,  still  sweet 
with  the  breath  of  the  new-mown  hay,  while 
his  talk  was  as  racy  as  that  of  the  lord  of  the 
“  Interpreter’s  house”  in  the  Pilgrim’s  Prog¬ 
ress.  One  of  his  twin  sons  is  preaching  in 
Greenwich,  and  the  other  in  Australia.  After 
supper  and  household  worship,  we  left  him 
and  his  good  wife  about  six  o’clock,  and  then 
he  sallied  off  to  his  study  to  select  his  texts 
and  arrange  the  sermons  for  the  next  day. 
The  discourse  which  he  delivered  at  the  Sab¬ 
bath  evening  service  was  from  a  text  which 
Newman  Hall  suggested  to  him  at  the  supi>er- 
table.  I  was  sorry  not  to  hear  him ;  but  I  had 
engaged  to  preach  for  my  hospitable  host  in 
his  “  Christchurch,  Westminster  Road.”  That 
noble  structure,  with  its  “  Lincoln  Tower  ” 
outside  and  its  live  and  loving  minister  inside, 
always  attracts  a  large  number  of  Americans. 
Mr.  Hall  was  never  stronger  in  health,  popu¬ 
larity,  and  spiritual  power,  than  he  is  to-day. 

Last  Tuesday  we  made  a  most  delightful  ex¬ 
cursion  into  Bedfordshire,  which  is  one  of  the 
garden  sjxits  of  England.  We  passed  through 
Elstow,  the  little  village  which  gave  birth  to 
John  Bunyan,  in  one  of  the  rude  cottages  still 
standing;  we  saw  the  square  stone  church- 
tower  whose  bell  he  used  to  ring  in  his  rough, 
youthful  days.  Two  miles  farther  on  is  Bed¬ 
ford,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Pilgrim’s  Prog¬ 
ress  ;  the  old  jail  was  pulled  down  long,  long 
ago.  At  Oakley,  the  carriage  of  our  friend 
Mrs.  Tucker  met  us,  and  took  us  to  “  Paven¬ 
ham  Bury,”  a  fine  estate,  which  the  late  Joseph 
Tucker,  Esq.,  occupied  for  many  years  before 
his  death.  Mr.  Tucker  was  a  philanthropic 
Christian  merchant  of  the  tyi>e  of  William  E. 
Dodge  and  Samuel  Morley.  His  only  surviv¬ 
ing  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  William  Bur¬ 
ton  Alexander,  a  Presbyterian  pastor  in  Lon¬ 
don,  near  old  Drury  Lane.  They  are  conse¬ 
crating  wealth  and  high  social  position  to  the 
most  unselfish  mission  work  among  the  poor 
of  this  vast  metropolis.  “  Pavenham  ”  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  an  old  English  manor  house,  with 
its  extensive  park,  verdant  lawn,  ancient  oaks, 
and  a  noble  homestead,  which  dates  back  to 
the  days  of  Queen  Bess.  A  charming  day  we 
passed  in  this  refined  and  elegant  Christian 
home.  The  quaint  little  church  stands  close 
beside  the  mansion,  and  in  its  quiet  yard  (such 
as  Gray  has  depicted)  stands  the  monument  to 
my-  dear  old  friend,  the  late  lord  of  the  manor. 
Upon  it  is  carved  the  following  beautiful  verse, 
so  arranged  that  the  first  two  lines  extend 
around  one  side  of  the  tomb,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  lines  upon  the  other  side : 

“  Here  the  Casket  lieth, 

Waiting  for  Repair ; 

There  doth  Christ  the  Jewel 
In  His  bosom  wear.” 

The  days  are  so  long  now  in  this  latitude 


SOME  ANCIENT  HEBREW  MANUSCRIPTS. 

By  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs,  B.D. 

The  Revised  English  Old  Testament  has 
been  completed  and  is  now  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion.  It  is  based  upon  the  same 
text,  essentially,  as  that  used  by  the  Revisers 
of  Ifill.  This  so-called  Received  Text  orig¬ 
inated  from  a  few  late  Hebrew  manuscripts. 
Large  numbers  of  earlier  manuscripts  have 
been  discovered  since  that  day ;  but  no  great 
critic  of  the  text  has  yet  arisen  to  collate  these 
manuscripts  for  the  use  of  scholars.  The  most 
ancient  manuscript,  the  Babylonian  codex  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  but  published  by  Hermann  Strack  in  fac¬ 
simile,  seems  not  to  have  been  used  by  the  Re¬ 
visers.  In  the  meanwhile  still  more  ancient 
manuscripts  are  turning  up  in  different  i>arts 
of  the  world  and  demanding  the  attention  of 
scholars. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  are 
those  now  in  charge  of  Dr.  Harkavy  of  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  who  is  giving  them  a  careful  exam¬ 
ination.  There  is  a  romance  in  their  history 
which  at  first  excites  suspicions.  They  were 
discovered  a  few  months  ago  in  the  possession 
of  a  Hebrew  sailor,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to 
part  with  them  for  a  trifling  consideration. 
He  represented  that  he  had  inherited  them 
from  his  father,  who  found  them  in  the  Isle  of 
Rhodes  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  city 
by  fire.  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  devastation 
wrought  in  connection  with  the  explosion  of 
the  powder  magazine  of  the  castle  of  the 
Knights  of  iSt.  John  in  1856. 

There  are  fifty-one  of  these  manuscripts  on 
rolls  of  skin,  written  with  a  peculiar  sort  of 
ink,  and  in  ancient  Hebrew  characters,  many 
of  which  differ  from  any  known  examples. 
The  manuscripts  have  been  injured  by  damp¬ 
ness  and  by  a  deposit  which  may  have  come 
from  the  explosion  above  mentioned.  There 
is  an  entire  absence  of  the  final  letters  which 
were  already  recognized  as  very  ancient  in  the 
third  Christian  century.  There  are  several 
features  of  these  manuscripts  which  show 
usages  differing  not  only  from  the  orthodox 
Jews  and  the  prescriptions  of  the  Talmud,  but 
also  from  the  customs  of  the  Karites  and  the 
Samaritans.  It  seems  that  the  manuscripts 
must  come  from  a  branch  of  the  Jewish  fami¬ 
ly  which  lived  in  isolation  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  maintained  its  independence  of 
Rabbinical  Judaism.  Dr.  Harkavy  finds  such 
a  Jewish  sect  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  which  still 
existed  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  not  unnat¬ 
urally  conjectures  that  these  manuscripts  came 
originally  from  them. 

The  first  question  that  needs  to  be  determin¬ 
ed,  is  whether  these  manuscripts  are  genuine. 
Only  a  portion  of  them  have  yet  been  exam¬ 
ined,  and  a  final  judgment  cannot  be  pronounc¬ 
ed.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Dr. 
Harkavy  discusses  the  whole  subject  with  rare 
prudence  and  sagacity.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  more  cautious  and  judicious  state¬ 
ment  of  reasons  pro  and  con,  than  that  present¬ 
ed  to  us  in  the  account  of  these  manuscripts  as 
presented  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  St.  Petersburg.  The  external  evidence  is 


Macmillan  &  Co.  have  in  press  in  London 
and  New  York  “The  Light  of  Asia  and  the 
Light  of  the  World,”  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Kellogg, 
D.D.,  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  formerly  for  many  years  mis¬ 
sionary  to  India.  The  work  is  a  careful  com¬ 
parison  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recently  pub¬ 
lished  original  authorities,  of  the  legend,  the 
doctrines,  and  the  ethics  of  Buddhism,  with 
the  Gospel  history  and  the  doctrine  and  the 
ethics  of  Christ.  In  this  examination  the  au¬ 
thor  has  had  specially  in  view  the  modern  the¬ 
ories  of  the  dependence  of  Christianity  in  some 
respects  on  Buddhism,  and  the  exaltation  of 
the  latter  to  the  disparagement  of  the  former, 
which  is  to  be  observed  in  many  modern  wri¬ 
ters.  Those  whose  faith  has  been  shaken  in 
this  way,  or  who  have  been  disquieted  in  mind 
by  the  coincidences  with  the  Gospel  narrative 
which  appears,  e.  g.,  in  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold’s 
“  Light  of  Asia,”  will  find  their  difficulties 
carefully  considered  in  this  forthcoming  book. 
It  is  believed  that  in  its  scope  and  contents,  it 
will  be  found  to  occupy  a  place  previously 
covered  by  no  other  book  in  defence  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  PRODIGAL. 

Dear  Evangelist:  We  are  among  the  “read¬ 
ers  ”  interested  in  the  story  of  a  favorite  dog, 
“poor  Ned.”  Sorrow  for  the  sufferer  was  so 
sincere  and  so  humanly  shown,  how  could  any 
one  human  fail  to  feel  with  the  dog  and  his 
master  ?  The  story  shows  how  near  of  kin  we 
are  to  these  animals  that  guard  our  persons, 
keep  watch  over  the  family,  and  are  a  part  of 
the  household.  The  story  also  Illustrates  a 
fact  in  the  sin  which  makes  all  subject  to  vani¬ 
ty  and  the  redemption  which  frees  from  it, 
viz :  that  at  which  the  Apostle  hints  when  he 
says  “  The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  trav- 
aileth  in  pain  together  until  now  .  .  .  waiting 
for  our  adoption,  to  wit:  the  redemption  of 
the  body.”  The  story,  though  about  a  dog,  is 
personal  and  helpful  in  respect  to  morals,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  theology.  It  gives  clear  testimony 
of  the  character  of  our  editor.  “  I  would  give 
nothing  for  that  man’s  religion,”  says  White- 
field,  “  whose  cat  and  dog  are  not  the  better 
for  it.”  The  care  which  those  heathen  take 
who  endow  hospitals  for  their  maimed  horses, 
diseased  dogs  and  cats,  puts  to  shame  the 
hardheartedness  of  some  Christians  in  the 
treatment  of  their  dumb  beasts.  But  while 
the  story  shows  Dr.  Field  so  sympathetic  and 
sound  of  heart,  we  regret  that  it  wants  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  is  sound  in  the  head  also,  and 
so  sound  all  through.  The  moral  drawn  from 
the  story  of  poor  Ned’s  infirmities  and  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  “faults  of  temper”  and  “ir¬ 
ritability  ”  sometimes  seen  in  human  beings, 
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mi  ^  monument,  and  beneath  its  shadow  his  body 

rests,  waiting  for  the  morning  of  the  resurrec. 

A  CHURCH  n  SODTHEBIi  IHDU. 

to  the  nock  over  which  the  Lord  had  made 
Six  Summers  ago  the  way  was  opened  for  us  him  overseer,  there  were  in  the  entire  district 
to  make  a  long  desired  journey.  We  had  read  but  1370  converts  from  heathenism,  and  sixty- 
with  the  deepest  interest  accounts  of  mission  three  communicants.  He  left  behind  him  in 
work  in  South  India,  especially  in  the  Tinne-  1870,  the  date  of  his  death,  12,600  converts  from 
velly  and  Travancore  districts,  and  were  anx-  heathenism,  and  1148  communicants.  At  the 
ious  to  see  for  ourselves.  time  of  our  visit,  nine  years  after  the  death  of 

We  left  our  home  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Thomas,  his  widow  and  a  daughter  were 
of  April,  1879.  The  heat  was  intense,  and  the  the  only  European  residents  of  the  district, 
journey  to  Calcutta  was  accordingly  made  in  and  when  on  that  lovely  June  morning  we  halt- 
two  nights,  the  intervening  day  being  spent  at  0(j  before  the  smaller  of  the  two  bungalows  in 
a  wayside  station.  From  Calcutta  we  journey-  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  grounds,  surround¬ 
ed  to  Madras  by  sea,  where  we  again  took  the  qq  gj(]0g  by  a  sandy  desert,  Mrs.  Thomas 

rail ;  and  after  visiting  Vellore,  one  of  the  sta-  alone  came  out  to  meet  and  welcome  us,  as  her 
tions  of  the  Arcot  Mission,  popularly  known  daughter  (at  that  time  suffering  from  ill 
as  the  Scudder  Mission,  we  went  directly  to  health)  was  spending  a  little  season  in  the 
the  Neilgherry,  or  Blue  Mountains,  where  with  mountains.  I  can  see  her  now,  the  gentle, 
friends  of  the  Arcot  Mission  we  spent  six  de-  Christian  lady,  with  her  sad,  sweet  smile ;  I 
lightful  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  ^au  yp  before  me  the  great  church  and  its 
rainy  season,  to  our  great  delight,  opened  beautiful  spire;  the  monument  above  the  grave 
nearly  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  making  it  of  the  faithful  missionary,  just  under  the  shad- 
possible  for  us  on  the  28th  of  May  to  enter  uo-  ow  of  the  noble  church  he  had  reared ;  the 
on  the  tour  to  the  mission  fields  of  the  South,  large  and  stately  school  buildings,  and  the  lit- 
for  which  we  had  arranged.  tie  village  clustered  about  this  Eden. 

Among  the  points  of  chief  interest  on  our 


After  we  had  taken  a  light  breakfast  on  one 


journey  were  Tranquebar,  a  little  town  on  the  qj  the  verandahs  of  the  bungalow,  we  were 
Coromandel  or  eastern  sea-coast,  where  the  conducted  to  our  apartments  in  the  larger  bun- 
first  Protestant  missionaries  to  India,  Barthol-  near  at  hand.  “  This,”  said  Mrs.  Thom- 

omew  Ziegenbalg  and  Henry  PlQtschau,  began  yg  yg  gbg  led  the  way,  ”  was  the  home  where 
their  labors;  Tanjore,  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  the  later  years  of  my  married  life  were  spent, 
the  venerated  missionary  Schwartz,  and  where  f^ben  the  home  first  built  grew  too  strait  for 
he  died;  and  Trichinopoly,  where  we  stood  be-  our  increasing  family ;  but  when  our  children 
side  tlie  grave  of  the  lamented  Bishop  Heber.  '^ere  scattered,  and  my  husband  called  home. 


We  also  made  visits  to  several  of  the  stations  of 
theAmerican  Board  in  the  honored  Madura  mis¬ 
sion,  and  spent  a  happy  week  in  Bangalore  in 


my  daughter  and  I  moved  back  to  our  first 
home.” 

When  we  were  left  alone  we  felt  that  we 


attendance  upon  a  missionary  Conference  for  ^ere  upon  hallowed  ground.  Some  of  the 
South  India  and  Ceylon,  from  which  we  jour-  rooms  were  still  furnished,  and  the  library 
neyed  to  Palamcottah,  where  from  the  vener-  gbelves  held  the  volumes  so  often  turned  and 
able  missionary  Bishop  Sargent  and  his  de-  gtiyUed  by  him  who  now  slept  beneath  the 
voted  wife,  since  then  gone  home  to  heaven,  gbadow  of  tbe  cburch.  Everywhere  about  us 
we  received  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  their  there  were  marks  of  cultured  and  refined 


pleasant  home. 


minds,  but  here,  apart  from  the  world,  had 


Palamcottah,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Hyed  for  nearly  forty  years  the  gentle  lady 
”  most  English  looking  town  in  India,  was  in-  ^bo  had  welcomed  us  so  cordially  to  her  home. 

terMting  to  m  as  the  tootral  station  of  the  boarding-school  forChristlan  girls 

ChMch  Missionary  piety’s  work  m  Tinne-  ^  ^  ^ 

a  to  ^7'  “  ter,  and  over  the  school  lor  boys  they  also  ei- 

substantial  church,  we  saw  assembled  for  wor-  ,  a  1  mi.  v.  *  _ 

.  ,  ai  » ewr,  s^i.  t  a-  a-  ercised  some  control.  The  Church  at  the  time 

ship  a  congregation  of  959  Christian  natives.  .  fnwra 


It  was  a  quiet  and  reverently  attentive  audi¬ 
ence,  a  sight  to  fill  the  eyes  with  tears  of  joy, 
and  the  heart  with  gratitude. 

Thus  far  we  had  journeyed  by  rail,  but  at 


of  our  visit,  enjoyed  the  ministrations  of  two 
native  clergymen,  for  the  work  so  well  organ¬ 
ized  by  Mr.  Thomas  before  his  death  under  ef¬ 
ficient  native  helpers,  has  advanced,  until  at 


thte  point  wc  left  railways  behind  and  con-  the  present  tune  there  are  m  the  dlstrW  alone 
tinned  out  journey  by  more  primitive  methods  T”"?  ’ 

ottravel.  Our  next  hairing  place,  about  thirty  ,  .a 

miles  distance,  was  MmouvAUAPUBAH.  We  left  It**!*  pist  as  the 

our  kind  friends  at  Palamoottah  at  eight  ^n  was  going  down,  having  a  night’s  journey 
o’clock  In  the  evening  of  Monday,  and  took  our  ■>»  *?  ““•’"'“t  ?»»'  m  the  wilderness 

seats  In  a  comfortable  conveyance  drawn  by  -"ie  glad  by  the  <»ming  of  the  Gospel  mes- 
bullocks.  At  the  little  town  of  Nasareth,  an-  Our  way  W  us  through  a  trackless 

desert,  our  rude  bullock  “dandy ’leaving  no 
other  mission  station  on  our  route,  where  we  ^  x!  v.  ,  ,  ^ 

trace  behind  US  in  the  deep  sand. 

arrived  at  two  o  clock  m  the  morning,  our  ,  _  _  ,  ^ 

“coach  ”  was  exchanged  for  a  “bandy,”  an-  Thi^s  memorable  visit  to  the  missions  of 
other  conveyance  drawn  by  bullocks,  but  with-  South,  especially  to  the  little  station  of  Melg- 


out  the  luxury  of  springs.  How  strange  was 


nyanapurum,  has  been  brought  again  vividly 


the  silence  of  that  midnight  journey,  the  creak-  “‘“‘I  an  account  recently  finished  us  of 
ing  of  the  great  wheels  of  the  cart  as  they  f^ot^er  e^ch  in  the  life  of  that  station.  At 
slowly  turned  in  the  sand,  almost  the  only  the  time  of  Mr.  Thomas’s  death,  the  beautiful 
sound  that  broke  the  stillness.  had  been  instrumental  in 

Just  after  the  sun  had  risen  we  reached  rearing  was  covered  only  with  a  grass  roof;  a 
our  destination.  From  Nazareth  to  Meignyan-  more  substential  roof  it  was  ho^d,  would  be 
apuramwehadpassedthroughawasteofsand,  distant  day,  but  this  has  only 

.the  dreariness  relieved  only  by  clusters  of  the  accomplished.  The  clerestory  walls 

tall  and  straight  palmyra  palm.  But  here  have  been  carried  up  thirteen  feet  higher,  ac- 
was  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  The  village  was  original  design,  and  the  new 

small,  containing  not  more  than  1000  inhabit-  roof  cover^  with  crook  tiles  The  work  of 
ants,  but  there  was  a  stately  cathedral  church  permanent  roof  began  about  a 

-the  tall  and  graceful  spire  the  first  object  “8®*  and  the  principal  workman  died 

t_<  I.  A  -1^.  iau  At... .......  t  1  11  i- A  twelve  days  before  the  church  was  reopened. 

whicUgrtotodoureyto^ththemotBlng  sUght.  been  ,„toed  under  Mr.  Tbom- 

Here too wereluigeandhandaomeechiml build-  ^ 

lu^,  and  two  plea^nt  bungalows,  all  In  the  ,be  beautiful  gothic  structure  grew  under  the 
midst  of  large  and  Wt^l  pounds  where  workmen,  this  man  became  so 

were  trees  Pl^abt  to  the  ey^and  teanng  „,,b  jbe  excellence  of  Christian  ar- 

talt  in  ^  “Td  chitecture,  that  he  concluded  the  Christian’s 

flowers  were  in  blossom,  and  graceful  creepers  ,  .,1.1...-  j  au 

“  owri  religion  must  also  be  better  and  more  worthy 

covered  with  their  clinging  arms  portico  and  -  ..  ..  ...  »  i,-  »  au 

,,,  ®  ®  ^  of  confidence  than  the  religion  of  his  fathers. 


P^  *  .  ,,  j  ..  X  u  1  and  he  and  his  entire  family  abandoned  the 

From  the  smaller  of  the  two  bungalows  a  .  .  ...  ,  Au  ■  -nru 

XAUIAA  i-uo  6  worship  of  idols  and  became  Christians.  When 

ladv  past  middle  life  came  out  to  welcome  us,  ,  ..r  .  1  u-  ^ 

«  ^  ^  »AU  T  the  father  died  his  son  took  his  place  as  mas- 


Mrs.  Thomas,  widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Thomas, 


ter-builder,  and  he  has  just  now  passed  away. 


who  came  to  India  in  the  year  m7  to  engage  tig’ desire  to  iive  to  see  his  beloved 

in  missionary  work  As  soon  as  he  had  made  completed,  and  once  more  opened  for 

soine  proficiency  in  the  language  he  was  placed  the  worship  of  God,  though  he  said  he  had  a 

at  his  own  request  in  charge  of  this  district,  .x  .  .u  a  au  t  j  1  j  j  au 

,  Ai  u  j  A  AU _ .CO.- _ _  “  presentiment  that  the  Lord  would  order  oth- 

selecting  as  headquarters  for  the  mission  a  j  »» 

little  town  near  its  centre.  The  village  then  as  a  j  u  u  au  1  i  au.. 

II  A  afAvo,r.A<rxno  TA  So  Interested  have  been  the  people  in  the 

now  was  small,  and  had  few  attractions.  It  ,  ,  .  ,  au  j  u  .•»  1  u  » 

was  in  the  midet  of  a  desert  of  sand,  the  only  V*!k 

vegetation  thorn-bushes  and  castor-oil  shrubs,  I^yer  a  permanent  iwf,  that  all  the  coolie  la¬ 
thi  only  trees  palmyra  palms,  with  here  and  bor  has  been  cheerfully  done  at  hall  price  I 
“  ''“‘J  ‘  *  Ti  AV...  was  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  work,  to  erect 

there  a  banyan.  ,  ,  within  the  church  a  substantial  scaffolding, 

y^r  when  the  Ian  -  P  g  How  could  this  be  accomplished  without  injury 

the  mountains  parches  the  country,  thetillage  .  i^„,,a.,„i  ui_„i,  „uiA„  niah  flnnrinty  •> 


How  could  this  be  accomplished  without  injury 
to  the  beautiful  black  and  white  slab  flooring  ? 


is  enveloped  in  sand,  ^t  here  the  young  to  overlay  the  floor  of 

missionary  and  his  devoted  wife  gladly  ma^  from  end  to  end  with  sand  a  foot 

their  home.  A  spot  was  selected  and  mclosed  ,  u  i»  j  _ ^  .«„aa«..  i,.  „ 

vuexA  sAVAAAv..  A-  ^  docp — no  easy  matter  in  a  building 

for  a  residence,  wells  were  dug,  trees  were  ,  ,  ^  u  a  a.,  ^-a  ««  aui»  ......i, 

:  “  /  A  A  .  1  J  u  A  A-  1  u  .  of  such  dimensions ;  but  to  aid  in  this  work 

planted,  a  tasteful  and  substantial  bungalow  ..  .  ,  a  ^  a  u  ..  ™,«au 

A  „AUJ  AU  the  whole  village  turned  out,  each  person  with 
was  erected,  and  in  a  few  years  the  desert  by  ^  ,  ...  a  a„„ 

,  ,  .  . ,  .  A  »  ~  J  «  A  •  "A  basket  in  hand,  and  the  first  day  Mrs.  Thomas 

the  hand  of  labor  was  transformed  into  a  fruit-  j  j  ak  i,..,. 

riiAxp  AA«  herself  headed  the  procession,  carrying  her 

ful  garden.  .  ou  •  aj  •  a  aj  basket  of  sand  from  the  open  field  outside  into 

As  the  ^ple  under  Chnstlnnmstrucl  on.  im 

well  as  those  who  had  made  a  profession  of  ’  ^  ^ 

daughtor,  bearing  her  tiny  basket  of  sand. 


throughout  the  district,  Mr.  Thomas,  not  long 
after  taking  charge  of  his  large  field,  conceived 


Upon  the  foundation  thus  made,  a  scaffold  of 


the  idea  of  building  in  the  central  station  of  ®Piii'  palmyra  trees  was  erected,  and  by  this 
the  district  a  large  and  beautiful  Christian  means  heavy  beams  of  teak  wood  from  Bur- 
church,  to  which  at  stated  intervals  through-  were  raised  without  difficulty,  and  placed 
out  the  year,  the  village  congregation  might  upen  the  walls.  The  palmyra  trees,  sixty  or 
repair  for  instruction.  The  foundation-stone  seventy  in  number,  were  freely  offered  by  the 
of  the  new  edifice  was  laid  with  appropriate  people.  Not  a  single  accident  occurred  dur- 
oeromonies  in  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  June,  1“*  *1^®  progress  of  the  work.  When  ail  was 
1843  in  the  presence  of  ten  missionaries  and  a  completed  the  people  of  the  village  removed 
very  large  concourse  of  Christian  natives.  The  sand,  carrying  it  to  the  dewrt  outside  the 
exercises  closed  with  a  hymn  in  the  native  mission  inclosure.  The  pulpit,  of  beautiful 
language,  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  satin  wood  from  Ceylon,  was  the  gift  of  a  friend, 
the  distant  hills,  and  soon  after  in  an  adjoin-  T^®  22d  of  January,  Mre.  Thomas’s  birthday, 
Ing  field  2,000  native  Christians  sat  down  to  chosen  for  the  dedication  festival.  The 

a  feast  of  curry  and  rice,  before  returning  to  ®®^-  Bishop  Sargent,  and  the  Rt.  Rev. 

their  distant  homes.  Bishop  Caldwell,  both  missionary  Bishops,  and 

On  this  same  interesting  occasion,  the  foun-  many  years  colaborers  with  Mr.  Thomas, 
dation-stone  of  a  handsome  and  substantial  conducted  the  service,  which  began  at  11.30 
school  for  girls  was  laid,  and  until  the  church  A.  M.  and  continued  until  3  P.  M.  There  were 
was  completed  this  building  was  used  as  a  twenty-three  English  ladies  and  gentlemen 
Place  of  worship  also.  Towards  the  erection  of  Present,  twenty  native  clergymen,  and  a  native 
the  church.  English  friends  in  India  and  Eng-  Christian  audience  numbering  between  two 
land  made  liberal  donations,  and  the  native  ““d  thousand.  Every  spot  within  the 

Christians  poor  in  earthly  riches,  contributed  K^eat  edifice  was  occupied,  while  outside  there 
Ai-  JT  were  two  or  three  thousand  more  unable  to 

as  they  were  able. 

The  top^itone  of  the  graceful  spire  was  laid  admittance.  There  was  an  evening  ser- 

on  the  9th  of  October.  1868.  Lord  Napier,  at  ^o®.  when  the  church  was  again  filled  to  over- 

that  time  Governor  of  Madras,  with  Lady  ....  .  au 

Napier,  was  present  on  this  occasion.  After  Thus  c  osed  another  memomble  day  in  the 

breakf^ting^th  the  mission  family  they  re-  history  of  this  church  in  the  wi  deraess.  Can 

paired  to  the  church,  where  1,000  native  chil-  any  one  reading  such  an  account  call  the  ^rk 

dren  joined  in  singing  the  doxology.  The 

children  then  left  the  church,  and  a  congrega- 

tion  of  2,800  assembled.  A  short  thanksgiving  — 

service  was  held,  and  the  large  audience  stood  Three  steps !  I  have  read  of  a  poor  boy  who 
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service  was  held,  and  the  large  audience  stood  Three  steps !  I  have  read  of  a  poor  boy  who 
outside  the  church  while  the  eldest  son  of  the  was  rather  looked  down  upon  for  his  simplici- 
missionar}',  with  the  Private  Secretary  of  Lord  ty.  His  friends  did  not  know  that  he  possess- 
Napier,  ascended  the  tower  and  adjusted  the  ed  true  wisdom.  One  day  a  friend  wished  to 
top-stone.  When  this  work  was  accomplished,  find  out  if  he  had  any  idea  of  religion.  So  he 
a  signal  was  given,  and  4,000  happy  voices  said  to  the  boy  “  It  is  hard  work,  is  it  not,  to 
shouted  “  Glorj'  be  to  God,”  taking  up  again  get  to  heaven  ?  ”  The  poor  lad  replied  “  No,  it 
and  again  the  triumphant  refrain,  until  the  is  easy;  there  are  only  three  steps :  the  first, 
desert  rang  with  the  joyful  sound,  out  of  self ;  the  second,  into  Christ ;  the  third. 

Two  years  after  this  happy  event,  Mr.  Thomas  into  heaven.”  When  I  read  it  I  thought  of  a 
laid  down  his  armor  and  went  up  to  take  his  French  proverb :  “  It  is  only  the  first  step  that 
crown,  leaving  this  beautiful  church  as  his  costs  any  trouble,”— Young  Reaper. 


WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  WEST  VIRGINIA 
By  0«orge  L.  Shearer,  D.D. 

Virginia  of  the  olden  time,  beside  being  the 
“Mother  of  Presidents,”  was  famous  for  the 
Spring  region  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  which  na¬ 
ture  with  a  wealth  peculiarly  its  own  pours 
out  healing  waters.  Now  this  honor  is  divid¬ 
ed,  and  we  have  the  Spring  region  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginias,  the  younger  State  taking  the  larger 
share.  The  general  district  covers  hundreds 
of  square  miles,  and  contains  many  gushing 
fountains,  each  with  a  self-constituted  guard¬ 
ian  angel  to  extol  its  virtues;  and,  judging 
from  the  several  catalogues,  though  the  devils 
of  disease  were  legion,  all  could  and  would  be 
cast  out.  And  yet  it  would  be  arrant  folly  to 
disparage  the  medicinal  qualities  of  these  wa¬ 
ters  and  the  many  well  attested  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  traceable  to  their  use.  The  Springs  are 
variousiy  designated,  as  the  Cold,  Warm,  and 
Hot,  the  Sweet,  Sweet  Sulphur,  Sweet  Chaly¬ 
beate,  and  Chalybeate,  the  Red,  White,  and 
Blue  Sulphur,  and  by  many  other  names,  one 
bearing  the  comprehensive  title  of  Variety 
Springs,  and  another  the  Healing  Springs. 

But  among  ali  these  the  White  Sulphur  of 
Greenbrier  is  facile  princeps.  From  the  time 
when,  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  said  a  woman, 
helplessly  rheumatic,  was  carried  through  the 
forest  trails,  and  reaching  this  famous  spot, 
was  bathed  in  an  excavation  of  an  oak  log, 
the  water  being  warmed  by  heated  stones, 
and  she  departed  cured  of  her  malady,  these 
Springs  have  had  a  well  founded  remedial  rep¬ 
utation.  The  coming  of  a  multitude  of  rich 
planters  with  their  entire  families,  travelling 
hundreds  of  miles  by  private  carriage,  bring¬ 
ing  a  retinue  of  servants  and  a  large  stud  of 
horses  to  spend  the  entire  Summer,  is  surely  a 
thing  of  the  past.  So,  too,  is  the  era  of  stage- 
ing  on  the  great  turnpike,  when  as  many  as 
thirty  Troy  coaches  would  on  a  single  day 
here  unload  their  weary;  dust-stained  passen¬ 
gers,  and  from  the  overflowing  hotel,  strangers 
would  go  from  house  to  house  pleading  for  the 
privilege  of  placing  a  cot  on  the  porticos  of  the 
dwellings.  How  precious  are  the  memories  of 
those  daj’^s  to  “  the  oldest  inhabitant  ” !  With 
what  keen  relish  he  now  recites  them  for  per¬ 
haps  the  thousandth  time ! 

True  these  have  changed ;  but  the  old  White 
Sulphur  still  abides,  and  its  extensive  hotel 
with  its  encircling  cottages,  its  well  furnished 
dining-room  seating  1300  guests,  its  marvel¬ 
lously  green  lawn  and  extended  walks  shaded 
by  the  primitive  forests,  its  invigorating  moun¬ 
tain  air,  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  its  social  pres¬ 
tige,  and  its  fame  as  a  place  of  political  con¬ 
ference,  still  bring  together  its  five  or  six  thou¬ 
sand  visitors  yearly.  Nor  is  the  least  factor  in 
the  present  prosperity  the  opening  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad,  which  has  ruin¬ 
ed  stage  and  turnpike  companies,  and  extend¬ 
ing 'from  Newport  News  to  Cincinnati,  con¬ 
nects  with  our  principal  railway  systems  for  all 
points,  landing  its  passengers  from  Pullman 
cars  at  the  very  gates  of  White  Sulphur,  while 
it  also  brings  no  small  contingent  to  the  other 
Springs  and  Mountain  Retreats. 

This  same  railroad  extension  has  wrought 
other  and  greater  changes  in  the  State.  Out 
of  the  cafions  and  densely  wooded  mountains 
have  migrated  secluded  laborers  and  their 
famiiies,  seeking  and  finding  employment  in 
the  sixty  collieries  and  other  industries  that 
have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  capital  and 
labor  in  great  force  have  come  from  other 
States  to  dig  for  the  millions  of  hidden  treas¬ 
ure  buried  In,  or  covering  the  surface  of  the 
hiils  that  line  the  banks  of  the  Greenbrier, 
New,  and  Kanawha  rivers  and  their  afiQuents 
accessible  by  this  highway.  Many  of  these 
strangers  have  political  views  differing  from 
those  of  the  natives,  and  the  large  increa||^lir 
population  gives  political  weight,  and  conse¬ 
quently  diminishes  somewhat  the  long  pre¬ 
vailing  preponderance  of  other  sections,  the 
river  and  mining  districts  gaining,  as  the  agri¬ 
cultural  lose. 

This  movement  of  population  has  opened 
new  territory  for  aggressive  mission  effort,  and 
the  northern  and  southern  branches  of  the 
several  denominations  are  on  the  ground  vig¬ 
orously  contending  against  the  common  ene¬ 
my,  and  in  a  friendly  spirit  competing  with 
each  other  for  the  possession  of  the  land.  For 
many  years  the  undenominational  church 
building  in  the  White  Sulphur  ground  has 
been  at  the  disposal  of  the  proprietor  for  the 
use  of  the  guests,  and  the  pulpit  from  time  to 
time  has  been  occupied  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguisned  of  the  American  clergy.  Here 
and  in  the  ballroom  of  the  hotel  in  recent 
years  Dr.  Talmage  has  preached  with  his 
characteristic  boldness  of  speech,  sermons 
that  are  remembered  and  whose  power  to  this 
day  is  felt.  An  organization  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  (South)  maintains  stated 
preaching  in  the  church  building  when  it  is 
not  used  by  the  guests,  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  has  recently  erected  a  house 
of  worship  within  the  grounds.  The  Green¬ 
brier  Presbytery  of  the  Southern  Church  is  a 
very  vigorous  body,  its  territory  extending 
across  the  entire  State  from  the  summit  of  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  Ohio.  The  church  at  Lew- 
isbuHI,  the  capital  of  Greenbrier  county,  was  a 
veritable  citadel  of  strength  during  the  half- 
century  pastorate  of  Rev.  Dr.  Mcllhenny  of 
precious  memory  and  most  devoted  labors.  It 
continues  to  be  a  power  in  the  land,  and  is 
now  the  pastorate  of  the  recently  installed 
Rev.  Mr.  Fryerson.  At  the  newer  town  of 
Ronceverte  on  the  river,  whose  name  has  not 
become  more  euphonious  by  being  Frenchified, 
the  railroad  station  for  Lewisburg,  and  four 
miles  distant  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Baird,  D.D., 
whose  name  is  joined  to  the  Assembly’s  Di¬ 
gest  which  he  compiled,  ministers  to  a  very 
strong  and  growing  church,  towards  which,  by 
the  ordinary  law  of  progress,  the  prominence 
of  the  mother  church  must  gravitate,  and  upon 
which  it  bids  fair  in  time  to  rest. 

At  Alderson,  also  on  the  Greenbrier  River, 
Mr.  Robert  Walton,  a  theological  student, 
preaches  during  his  vacation,  to  our  pastor¬ 
less  people,  several  other  congregations  being 
grouped  with  it  to  form  a  pastoral  charge. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Wightman,  D.D.,  tills  the  field  ly¬ 
ing  westward,  lower  down  the  mountain  slope, 
and  in  the  New  River  valley,  sowing  and  reap¬ 
ing  in  the  virgin  soil  of  the  growing  and  impor¬ 
tant  railroad  towns  of  Hinton  and  Sewell,  and 
cultivating  also  the  older  ground  covered  by 
the  M’llhenny  and  Green  Sulphur  Springs 
churches. 

The  head  of  the  Kanawha,  which  is  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  New  and  Gauley,  is  u 
strategic  point  for  which  Gen.  Rosecrans  fought 
in  the  battle  of  Gauley  Bridge.  The  unused 
piers  of  the  burned  bridge  still  stand  as  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  conflict ;  but  as  a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Rev.  James  H.  Haines  continues 
the  fight  on  the  same  field  in  a  more  peaceful 
way,  holding  the  fort  also  at  the  no  less  impor¬ 
tant  point  of  Kanawha  Falls  and  Hawks  Nest, 
and  occupying  an  outpost  at  Cotton  Hill. 

The  Brown  family,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Brown, 
late  of  the  Central  I^esbyterian,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Brown  of  Charleston,  are  honored  members, 
furnishes  in  the  person  of  a  son  of  the  latter 
the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Malden,  whose  la¬ 
bors  of  eighteen  years  have  borne  most  excel¬ 
lent  fruitage.  He  also  preaches  statedly  at 
Hampton  and  Coal  Valley,  important  mining 
centres  on  the  Kanawha. 


Charleston,  the  capital  of  the  State,  most 
advantageously  located  at  the  junction  of  the 
Elbe  and  Kanawha,  is  the  commercial  entre¬ 
pot  of  this  whole  region  and  has  grown  rapid¬ 
ly  since  1880.  The  two  Presbyterian  churches, 
the  Kanawha  and  First,  belong  respectively  to 
our  Northern  and  Southern  branches.  The 
latter  has  the  services  of  co-pastors  Rev.  J.  C. 
Barr  and  Rev.  Mr.  Booker,  the  design  being 
the  occupancy  of  a  number  of  outposts  with 
mission  enterprises,  over  which  for  the  present 
these  pastors  will  exercise  a  joint  episcopate. 
Recently  a  very  large  accession  has  been 
made  to  the  membership  of  the  church,  fruits 
of  evangelistic  services.  This  church  occupies 
the  old  house  of  worship,  and  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  point  of  numbers  and  wealth ;  but  the 
church  connected  with  the  Northern  Assem¬ 
bly  retains  the  name,  the  original  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  parsonage.  Its  new  building, 
costing  $29,000,  is  free  from  debt ;  its  member¬ 
ship  is  cordially  united  and  full  of  zeal  and 
good  works ;  it  has  a  bright  and  efficient  pas¬ 
tor,  known  to  many  throughout  the  Church 
for  his  good  work  throughout  the  Northwest, 
and  later  at  Golden  and  Leadville,  Col.  Still 
another  foothold  has  been  gained  at  Hunting- 
ton,  the  point  at  which  the  railroad  crosses 
the  Ohio,  and  there  are  other  small  places  at 
which  more  or  less  work  has  been  done  by 
these  laborers  standing  on  this  line  of  200 
miles  and  reaching  adjacent  fields. 

But  with  all  this  seizing  of  new  towns  and 
holding  the  old,  and  all  that  has  been  done  by 
other  denominations,  the  colporteur  of  the 
American  Tract  Society  finds  this  a  needy, 
promising,  and  fruitful  region.  House  to 
house  visitation  among  the  colliers  in  the  val¬ 
ley  and  upon  the  mountains,  near  and  far, 
shows  that  groups  of  families  with  adults  and 
children  are  entirely  without  church.  Sabbath- 
school,  and  other  religious  privileges;  that 
there  is  little  if  any  skepticism,  and  an  uncom¬ 
mon  desire  for  Gospel  reading.  In  one  neigh¬ 
borhood,  out  of  twelve  families  which  with  the 
colporteur  I  visited,  only  four  out  of  30  adults 
attended  church,  and  not  one  of  the  33  children 
were  attending  Sabbath-schooi.  Like  statis¬ 
tics  concerning  the  more  than  9,000  families 
visited  in  this  State  during  the  past  year,  cor¬ 
roborate  these  conclusions. 

August,  1B85. 


FROM  WISCONSIN. 

These  long,  sunny  mid-Summer  days  have 
not  been  friendly  to  the  growth  and  perfection 
of  Spring '  wheat,  and  some  fields  are  badly 
rusted  and  the  berry  shrivelled  by  the  heat. 
The  corn-fields  of  Wisconsin  are  thriving,  how¬ 
ever,  and  (look  like  young  forests  with  their 
luxuriant  foliage  and  tall  stalks  all  tasseled 
and  rustling  in  flossy  silks  and  fast-growing 
ears.  A  ride  through  the  Wisconsin  grain- 
fields  is  a  delightful  experience  just  now,  and 
gives  one  a  good  idea  of  the  beauty  and  fertili¬ 
ty  of  the  Badger  State  in  all  its  Summer  glo¬ 
ries.  Perhaps  there  is  no  route  which  is  pleas¬ 
anter  for  this  purpose  than  the  old  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railway,  leading  out  across 
the  Illinois  prairies,  and  up  through  the  mar- 
veilous  oak  opening  and  prairie  farnas  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Wisconsin.  The  Winter  wheat  and  rye  is 
already  harvested,  and  the  busy  farmers  are 
sending  their  “  reapers  ”  and  “  twine  binders  ” 
through  heavy  fields  of  barley,  and  preparing 
to  gather  in  the  early  fields  of  Spring  wheat 
and  oats  which  are  fast  ripening  in  the  hot 
sun.  There  is  no  break  in  the  picture;  one 
farm  joins  another,  and  the  succession  of 
wheat,  barley,  clover,  timothy,  corn,  and  mead¬ 
ow-land,  is  kept  up  in  all  their  pleasing  com¬ 
binations  of  color  and  shade  from  Chicago  to 
Janesville,  and  from  Milwaukee  to  Madison. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  region  from  Janes¬ 
ville  to  Watertown,  and  so  up  to  Oshkosh 
along  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  is  the 
finest  agricultural  section  of  the  West,  and 
when  one  considers  the  many  advantages  of 
an  older  settled  country  with  the  finest  cli¬ 
mate,  sweetest  cool  water,  and  fertile  soil  and 
convenience  to  market,  he  may  well  believe 
that  this  is  the  paradise  for  the  farmer.  And 
then  there  are  such  charming  villages  and 
pretty  towns  along  the  route,  and  such  cosy 
farm-houses  and  quiet  nooks  in  field  and  grove, 
and  sparkling  lakes  and  shady  river-banks, 
that  one  longs  for  the  time  and  money  to  turn 
aside  and  rest  awhile,  and  wait  till  these  great 
cares  and  trials  and  storms  and  heat  go  over, 
and  we  are  stronger  to  go  on  and  do  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  will.  At  Green  Lake  there  are  great 
crowds  of  city  people  and  Southerners  enjoy¬ 
ing  their  Summer  rest  under  the  oaks  and  ma¬ 
ples,  and  living  in  tent  or  cottage  by  the  rip¬ 
pling  shore  of  the  beautiful  lake  which  stretch¬ 
es  out  like  the  Hudson,  with  its  bold  Palisades 
and  curving  bays.  Here  it  was  where  Dr.  T. 
V.  Moore  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  many  other 
Southern  ministers,  were  in  the  habit  of  spend¬ 
ing  their  Summers,  and  getting  away  from  the 
sweltering  heat  and  malaria  of  a  Southern  city 
in  the  cool  refuge  of  the  “Oakwood,”  or  may 
be  in  some  plain  cottage  or  tent  on  the  other 
shore.  One  of  the  most  delightful  inland  cities 
of  the  West  is  Madison,  the  capital  city  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  which  has  greatly  improved  of  late 
years,  and  by  reason  of  its  commanding  posi¬ 
tion  and  beautiful  scenery  and  gleaming  lakes, 
is  a  favorite  place  for  the  Summer  visitor  and 
tourist.  Just  now  Madison  is  the  scene  of  con¬ 
siderable  excitement  and  business,  as  the 
sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 

Monona  Lake  Aieembly 

Is  now  in  session  at  Lakeside  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Monona,  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  capital  by  rail  or  boat.  This  en¬ 
campment  is  modelled  uixin  the  plan  of  the 
Lake  Chautauqua  Association  of  New  York, 
with  some  features  added  by  Western  enter¬ 
prise  and  talent.  Each  session  seems  to  mark 
an  improvement  upon  the  preceding,  and  al¬ 
though  begun  in  a  modest  way  by  a  few  public 
spirited  laymen,  it  has  steadily  and  rapidly 
grown  until  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
improving  outdoor  agencies  of  culture  and 
sensible  improvement  to  be  found  in  the  State. 
In  the  warm  weather,  hardworking  men,  and 
women  too,  want  a  rest,  and  like  the  birds, 
like  to  get  away  to  the  woods  and  water. 
Then  too,  intelligent  people,  especially  among 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  want  to  see 
and  hear  some  of  the  noted  lecturers  and  Sun¬ 
day-school  workers,  and  have  their  faith 
strengthened  and  spiritual  graces  brightened 
in  communion  with  Christian  jieople  from  oth¬ 
er  parts  of  the  work,  and  in  many  ways  get 
needed  help  and  counsel  in  the  great  work  of 
evangelizing  a  State.  It  is  not  a  camp-meet¬ 
ing,  but  a  cheerful  social  assembly  of  the  good 
people  of  Wisconsin  in  counsel,  prayer,  and 
praise  in  the  beautiful  woods  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Monona.  The  assembly  began  on  Tues¬ 
day,  July  28th,  with  a  large  concourse  of  peo¬ 
ple.  Over  300  tents  have  already  been  erected, 
and  hundreds  of  earnest  Sunday-school  people 
from  all  i>arts  of  the  State  are  «iuartered  in 
Madison,  and  ride  back  and  forth  in  boat  or 
on  the  train.  The  exercises  are  not  only  of  a 
religious  character,  but  they  are  interspersed 
with  scientific  and  literary  discussions,  and 
much  attention  is  paid  to  music  and  the  train¬ 
ing  up  of  Sunday-school  and  church  singers  in 
the  service  of  song.  Prof.  W.  T.  Sherwin  of 
the  New  England  Academy  of  Music,  is  the 
musical  director.  Hon.  Eiihu  Ckileman  of  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wis.,  is  the  worthy  President,  and 


Mr.  James  E.  Moseley,  the  well  known  elder 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Madison,  Wis.,  is 
the  genial  Secretary.  The  noted  lecturers  and 
the  presence  of  many  of  the  best  people  of  the 
State  make  it  an  occasion  of  special  interest. 
On  one  day  there  is  a  gathering  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  denominations  for  special  work;  then  a 
general  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  practical 
issues  and  the  great  moral  questions  relating 
to  the  education  and  control  of  the  restless  ele¬ 
ments  of  this  great  Commonwealth.  The 
weather  has  been  rather  warm  and  showery 
this  week,  and  while  we  write,  the  gleaming 
lake  is  wrinkled  with  a  lazy  breeze,  and  the 
dark  clouds  and  muttering  thunder  warn  us  of 
another  storm.  But  what  do  we  care?  If  it 
rains  the  midsummer  heat  will  be  moderated, 
and  the  air  will  be  sweeter  and  cooler  in  the 
camp.  Then  there  is  no  better  time  to  get  a 
good  canoe  and  go  over  to  an  island  in  a  place 
we  know,  where  with  a  congenial  friend,  we 
will  catch  fish  and  bathe  in  these  splendid 
depths  of  blue,  and  return  refreshed  and  hun¬ 
gry  to  camp. 

Tobacco  Notes. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  is  becoming  famous 
for  the  culture  of  tobacco.  In  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Janesville  and  Beloit  there  are  whole 
townships  where  this  is  the  staple  crop,  and 
the  tobacco  sheds  and  dry-houses  form  a  large 
part  of  the  farm  establishments  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  at  the  little  towns  and  villages  you 
may  find  the  warehouses  for  the  noxious  weed 
and  other  indications  of  the  leaf  and  the  plug, 
as  you  will  see  in  Lynchburgh  or  Petersburgh, 
Va.  The  question  with  the  producer  is  how  to 
get  the  most  money  from  his  farm,  and  tobac¬ 
co  culture  seems  to  give  him  a  ready  answer  to 
his  question.  So  long  as  Wisconsin  furnishes 
the  best  leaf  for  cigars  and  the  most  saleable 
filling,  and  good  prices  can  be  obtained,  they 
propose  to  raise  tobacco.  It  seems  like  a  good 
argument  to  many  a  Christian  farmer,  and  I 
spent  a  Sabbath  at  Fulton,  Wis.,  where  a  large 
share  of  the  support  of  the  church  and  Sun¬ 
day-school  comes  from  the  large  field  of  tobac¬ 
co,  and  the  good  people  are  divided  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  its  being  right  for  professors  of  religion 
to  compromise  their  principles  in  helping  for¬ 
ward  such  a  manifest  source  of  evil.  A  wise 
and  safe  course  is  adopted  by  many  men  who 
might  listen  to  the  tempting  inducement  of  to¬ 
bacco  culture.  They  follow  the  Scriptural 
rule,  “and  have  no  fellowship  with  the  un¬ 
fruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove 
them,”  Those  who  are  willing  to  trust  the 
Lord  and  simply  follow  His  directions,  both  in 
the  use  and  culture  of  tobacco,  will  have  plain 
sailing.  Those  who  raise  crops  of  cereals  for 
the  food  of  man  and  beast,  and  wisely  use 
them,  will  have  better  health,  surer  success, 
and  what  is  better  than  either,  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord  upon  their  homes  and  iives.  A  few 
years  ago  a  Scotchman  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  his  church,  and  heard  to  his  sor¬ 
row  that  they  were  behind  with  the  minister. 

“  Well,”  says  he,  “  I’m  going  to  quit  tobacco, 
and  give  the  money  to  support  my  minister.” 
He  has  done  this  for  several  years  with  mani¬ 
fest  improvement  in  health  and  temper,  and 
largely  increased  benevolence.  I  like  C.  E. 
Vail’s  article  in  The  Evangelist  of  July  30th, 
and  Dr.  Ellinwood’s  appeal  to  Christian  men 
on  this  subject.  We  ought  to  make  some  sac¬ 
rifices,  and  take  a  decided  stand  on  the  tobacco 
business,  which  is  coming  to  have  such  for¬ 
midable  influence  in  destroying  men’s  nerves, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  stronger  stimulants, 
as  well  as  perverting  God’s  money  to  base 
uses. 

There  is  a  man  I  know  whose  physical  sys¬ 
tem  was  badly  shattered  by  indulgence  in 
smoking.  He  was  fifty-five  years  old,  and  was 
so  nervous  and  high-tempered  as  to  be  uncom¬ 
fortable  in  his  family,  and  had  several  times 
lost  good  situations  by  his  furious  outbursts  of 
temper,  which  was  nearly  ungovernable.  He 
read  Dr.  Talmage’s  recent  counterblasts  on  to¬ 
bacco,  and  resolved  to  give  it  up  at  once.  It 
was  a  hard  fight  for  many  days,  but  with  de¬ 
termined  purpose  he  was  firm  and  unyielding. 
His  nervousness  is  now  gone.  He  has  a  smile 
on  his  face  as  he  meets  his  family  and  friends, 
and  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  new  hold  on  life. 
If  all  Christian  men  would  take  this  consistent 
and  Scriptural  ground,  there  would  be  sunnier 
faces,  sweeter  homes,  better  Christian  work, 
grander  charities,  and  such  a  severe  blow  to 
the  tobacco  business,  that  it  would  retire  to 
smaller  dominions,  and  iose  the  grip  which  it 
seems  to  have  on  the  nerve  and  life  forces  of 
some  of  the  best  men  of  the  land.  T.  S.  J. 

“  WHEN  HE  APPEARS.” 

The  author  of  “  The  Parousia  ”  claims  that 
his  view,  namely,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
has  returned,  and  dwells  now  on  earth  as  real¬ 
ly  and  truly  as  ever  He  will  do  so,  is  coming 
more  and  more  into  favor  among  the  leaders 
of  Christian  thought.  This  may  be  so.  I  have 
noticed  for  over  forty  years  that  many  of  the 
ideas  of  Swedenborg  were  spreading  far  and 
wide  among  both  the  learned  and  the  unlearn¬ 
ed,  though  in  numerous  cases  the  subjects  had 
no  knowledge  of  who  was  the  original  promul¬ 
gator  of  their  ideas.  One  of  Swedenborg’s  most 
clearly  announced  doctrines  is  that  the  Lord’s 
second  coming  Juts  taken  place.  Another  is 
that  the  resurrection  takes  place  at  death, 
only  as  what  never  died  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  live  again,  there  is  no  resurrection,  but 
oniyan  “evolution.”  It  seems  a  pity  that  a 
word  expressing  just  what  was  meant  could 
not  have  been  used  in  the  firstjplace  and  al¬ 
ways,  because  that  word  “  resurrection  ”  has 
certainly  misled  multitudes,  if  the  spiritual 
body  is  thus  “  evolved  ”  at  death. 

But  the  idea  with  which  I  took  my  pen,  was 
one  that  arose  as  I  read  this  morning  the 
words  of  the  aged  St.  John :  “  Beloved,  now 
are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  ap¬ 
pear  what  we  shall  be;  but  we  know  that 
when  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him, 
for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.”  So  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  He  did  not  come  at  Pentecost,  in  the 
sense  in  which  John  understood  that  He  was 
to  “appear,”  and  as  these  words  were  written 
in  the  year  90  after  Christ,  He  did  not  come  at 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  took  place 
in  the  year  70. 

The  view  presented  after  great  labor  and 
study  by  Rev.  Dr.’I.  P.  Warren,  does  away 
with  some  serious  difficulties ;  but  does  it  not 
create  others  equally  great  ?  For  instance,  if 
He  has  come,  what  shail  we  do  with  the  above 
quoted  text?  Surely  that  has  no  “drapery” 
that  we  can  cast  off  to  find  the  truth  beneath 
it.  Which  of  us  has  seen  Him  ?  Yet  when  He 
appears  the  text  declares  that  we  shall  see  Him 
as  He  is.  And  where  is  there  one  even  who 
has  become  “  like  Him  ”  by  His  appearing  to 
our  sight?  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  to  see 
spiritually  our  dear  Lord,  has  a  tendency  to 
form  us  into  His  image,  for  if  this  was  what 
St.  John  meant,  why  did  he  contrast  that  time 
with  the  “  now  ”  of  which  he  was  speaking, 
when  he  and  his  brethren  were  only  “  the  sons 
of  God,”  and  what  they  were  to  become  did  not 
appear  ?  Surely  St.  John  had  seen  the  Lord  in 
many  ways,  and  on  his  character,  if  ever  on 
any,  such  appearings  had  done  their  holy 
work.  Yet  he  says  “  When  He  shall  appear  we 
shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He 
is.”  If  he  meant  when  we  die  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is,  why  did  he  not  say  so  ?  But 
what  he  did  say  pictures  forth  to  those  that 


love  His  appearing  a  future  coming  of  the 
blessed  One,  which  we  shall  see,  and  by  that 
seeing  be  changed  into  the  same  image. 

It  is  this  coming  (which  to  us  seems  one 
of  the  things  most  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures,)  for  which  we  pray  and  long.. 
For  then  will  be  fulfilled  the  daily  prayer 
taught  to  His  own  by  Christ,  and  God’s  will 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

Augusta  Moore. 


FIDELIS  IN  MINIMIS. 

Our  Lord,  the  lowly  Nazarene, 

Footweary  over  Palestine, 

Went  alwhere  doing  good. 

Of  her  who  poured  about  His  head 

•  That  rare  perfume,  the  Saviour  said 
“  She  hath  done  what  she  could.” 

There  came,  one  day  that  Christ  stood  by 
Jehovah’s  temple  treasury, 

A  widow  poor  and  sad ; 

All-timidly  her  gift  she  cast. 

But  Jesus  knew,  as  on  she  passed, 

’Twas  everything  she  had. 

Grant  us,  O  God,  no  more  to  shirk. 

But,  faithful,  undertake  that  work 
That  lieth  next  to  do, 

Bemembering  we  are  not  our  own. 

But  bought  by  Him  who,  though  Thy  Son, 
Became  a  servant  too. 

Lord,  Thou  hast  cleansed  the  humblest  task. 
When  Thou  say’st  "Gk),"  no  more  we  ask : 

Bright  shail  the  errand  be 
To  speak  a  word  to  him  that  faints, 

To  wash  the  feet  of  weary  saints. 

And  do  It  all  for  Thee ! 

M.  WooiiSET  Stryker. 

319  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PLEA  FOR  THE  FAITH  CUBE. 

From  a  Veteran  Minister. 

New  Gretna.  Burlington  county,  N.  J., 
Base  River,  July  so,  188t. 

Dear  Evangelist:  I  have  for  many  years, 
agreeably  to  the  invitation  of  my  daughter-in- 
law,  spent  six  or  eight  weeks  at  her  house 
among  the  Catskills.  The  financial  embarrass¬ 
ments  affect  us  poor  missionaries,  so  that  I 
remain  here  while  the  thermometer  has  arisen 
for  several  days  to  104  in  the  shade,  so  that  I 
shall  be  more  experienced  in  the  lesson  of 
sympathy  with  those  of  my  poor  flock  who  are 
obliged  to  stay  at  home.  “A  contented  mind 
is  a  continual  feast.”  This  I  am  enjoying.  Al¬ 
though  I  am  nearly  seventy- seven,  my  eye  is 
not  dim,  nor  my  natural  force  abated.  “Gk>od- 
ness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days 
of  my  life,”  and  no  good  thing  has  the  Lord 
withheld  from  me.  I  am  thankful  that  I  have 
enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  listening 
to  the  voice  of  The  New  York  Evangelist  now 
for  over  fifty  years.  What  a  comfort  in  my  old 
age! 

But  there  is  a  select  piece  from  The  Chris¬ 
tian  at  Work  in  your  last  number  that  I  pe¬ 
rused  with  grief.  Its  spirit  Iwas  not  such  as 
I  admired,  and  I  presume  your  always  very 
catholic  and  Christian  spirit  would  dissent 
from  it.  The  writer  speaks  of  the  so-called 
“  faith  cures  ”  in  terms  of  great  disparage¬ 
ment,  as  hostile  to  the  plain  Bible  definition  of 
faith  as  recorded  in  James  v.  15.  Facts  are 
stubborn  things,  and  we  are  surrounded  with 
an  innumerable  cloud  of  witnesses  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  undoubted  truth  and  veracity— some  of 
my  acquaintances  (my  dear  wife  for  one,  who 
is  now  in  heaven).  While  I  was  in  Washing¬ 
ton  this  last  March  to  visit  my  daughter,  two 
of  these  faith  meetings  were  held  in  her  hall, 
where  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  with  my 
own  eyes.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
that  eminently  holy  young  woman.  Miss  Jen¬ 
nie  Smith,  who  for  sixteen  years  was  utterly 
helpless,  and  whose  case  was  pronounced  in¬ 
curable  by  the  best  physicians  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  modern  times 
there  has  been  no  woman  more  instrumental 
in  the  conversion  of  souls.  And  hundreds  of 
others  testify  to  what  the  healing  power  of 
Christ  has  done.  Why  should  It  be  thought  in¬ 
credible  that  the  seme  degree  of  faith  should 
be  exercised  now  as  in  Apostolic  times  ?  Is  not 
Christ  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever  ? 
Are  not  the  commands  “Have  faith  in  God,” 
and  the  assurance  “According  to  your  faith  so 
be  it  unto  you,”  still  in  qli  their  fulfilment?  Is 
not  Christ  the  same  Almighty  Healer  who  has 
said  “  He  healeth  all  our  diseases  ”  ?  Has  He 
not  said  “They  who  honor  Me  I  will  honor,” 
“Contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  deliver¬ 
ed  to  the  saints”? 

God  honors  faith  now  as  much  as  ever.  And 
I  think  it  is  the  gift  of  healing  that  more  than 
other  things  awakes  thought,  and  helps  people 
to  believe  in  salvation  as  a  fact  and  a  power. 
Many  testimonies  have  been  given  of  the  pow¬ 
er  of  Christ  to  save  both  body  and  soul.  I 
think  there  would  not  be  so  much  disagree¬ 
ment  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  gift  of  heal¬ 
ing,  if  Christians  would  seek  for  and  possess 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  Spirit 
“  searcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep  things  of 
God.”  Men  often  wage  a  war  of  words  in 
speculation  and  theory,  so  that  they  are  “  ever 
learning,  but  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  truth.” 

Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  that  profound  the¬ 
ologian  and  my  venerated  teacher  at  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary,  used  to  say  that 
two-thirds  of  the  religious  controversies  orig¬ 
inate  in  the  misapprehension  of  terms.  There 
is  a  unity  of  the  Spirit :  we  need  to  exclude  all 
crimination  and  harsh  judging  of  other’s  mo¬ 
tives.  May  God  give  us  a  Pentecostal  revival 
of  the  Spirit’s  influences,  that  we  may  be  all  of 
one  accord  and  of  one  mind,  and  that  Chris¬ 
tians  of  every  creed  may  be  bound  together  by 
the  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  baptism,  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Albert  Worthington. 

THE  DEBT. 

The  debt  is  a  matter  of  living  interest  to  the 
whole  Presbyterian  family.  Both  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Boards  are  held  in 
check  by  it.  Our  minister  (the  Rev.  J.  L.  Rob¬ 
ertson)  returned  from  General  Assembly  to 
his  charge,  the  Cortland  (N.  Y.)  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  the  trace  of  a  new  wrinkle  on 
his  brow.  To  the  solicitude  of  his  parishion¬ 
ers,  no  response  was  made  but  tbe  stereotyped 
utterance.  The  debt  I  Consultation  in  the  Ses¬ 
sion  led  to  a  conclusion,  which,  under  a  free 
rendering,  is  substantially  this:  “Resolved, 
‘Who  art  thou,  O  great  mountain?  Before 
Zerubbabel  thou  shalt  become  a  plain.’  Re¬ 
solved,  our  share  in  the  blessing  of  this  debt 

is  $ - .”  A  contribution  was  ordered  and 

taken  which  exceeded  by  thirty-three  per  cent, 
the  estimate  of  our  privilege  in  the  boon.  Two 
hundred  dollars  have  been  forwarded— one- 
third  for  the  Foreign  and  two-thirds  for  the 
Home  Missionary  Society.  The  ladies  have 
not  reported.  An  untold  quantity  is  aggregat¬ 
ing  under  their  management.  It  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  our  most  capable  financiers  that  the  debt 
is  worth  an  hundred  per  cent.  Gaius. 

The  Scottish  papers  mention  that  Mr.  George 
A.  Rollo  was  ordained  to  the  eldership  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Juiy  19th,  in  Chalmers’  Territorial  Churchy 
Edinburgh,  with  a  view  to  his  proceeding  to  the 
Livingstonia  Mission,  Central  Alrica,  as  a  mis- 
'  sionary,  teacher,  and  agriculturist. 
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ELIJAH  AT  HOBEB. 


By  J.  OLEHTWOBTH  BUTLER,  D.D. 


The  Lesson ;  1  Kinffs  xix.  1-18. 

1.  And  Ahab  told  Jezebel  all  that  EUijah  had  done,  and 
withal  how  he  had  slain  ail  the  prophets  with  the  sword. 

a.  Then  Jezebel  sent  a  messenger  unto  Elijah,  saying.  So 
let  the  gods  do  to  me,  and  more  also.  It  I  make  not  thy  life 
as  the  Ute  of  one  of  them  by  to-morrow  about  this  time. 

8.  And  when  he  saw  that,  he  aroee,  and  went  tor  his  Ute, 
and  came  to  Beersheba,  which  belongeth  to  Judah,  and  left 
his  serrant  there. 

4.  But  be  himself  went  a  day's  Journey  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  came  out  and  sat  down  under  a  Juniper  tree: 
and  he  requested  for  himself  that  he  might  die;  and  said. 
It  is  enough ;  now,  O  Lord,  take  away  my  life ;  for  I  am  not 
better  than  my  fathers. 

5.  And  as  he  lay  and  slept  under  a  Juniper  tree,  behold, 
then  an  angel  touched  him,  and  said  unto  him.  Arise  and 


6.  And  he  looked,  and,  behold,  there  was  a  cake  baken  on 
the  coals,  and  a  cruse  of  water  at  his  head.  And  he  did  eat 
and  drink,  and  laid  him  down  again. 

T.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  again  the  second  time, 
and  touched  him,  and  said,  Arise  and  eat;  because  the 
Journey  is  too  great  for  thee. 

8.  And  be  aroee,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and  went  In  the 
strength  of  that  meat  forty  days  and  forty  nights  unto 
Horeb  the  mount  of  Ood. 

9.  And  he  came  thither  unto  a  care,  and  lodged  there ; 
and,  behold,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  and  he  said 
unto  him.  What  doeet  tboii  here,  Elijah  7 

10.  And  ho  said,  I  have  been  very  Jealous  for  the  Lord 
Ood  of  hosts :  for  the  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken  thy 
covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars,  and  slain  thy  prophets 
with  the  sword ;  and  I,  even  I  only,  am  left;  and  they  seek 
my  Ufe,  to  take  It  away. 

11.  And  he  said,  Oo  forth,  and  stand  upon  the  mount  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord.  And  behold,  the  Lord  pas<^  by,  and  a  great 
imd  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake  In  pieces 
the  rocks  before  the  Lord;  but  the  Lord  was  not  In  the 
wind:  and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake;  but  the  Lord 
was  not  in  the  earthquake. 

13.  And  after  the  earthquake  a  Ore ;  but  the  Lord  was  not 
In  the  lire :  and  after  the  fire  a  still  small  voice. 

13.  And  It  was  so,  when  Elijah  beard  it,  that  he  wrapped 
bis  face  in  his  mantle,  and  went  out,  and  stood  In  the  enter¬ 
ing  In  of  the  cave.  And  behold,  there  came  a  voice  unto 
him,  and  said.  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah. 

14.  And  he  said,  I  have  been  very  Jealous  for  the  Lord 
Ood  of  hosts :  because  the  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken 
thy  covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars,  and  slain  thy 
prophets  with  the  sword;  and  1,  even  I  only,  am  left;  and 
they  seek  my  life,  to  take  It  away. 

16.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Go,  return  on  thy  way  to 
the  wilderness  of  Damascus :  and  when  thou  oomest,  anoint 
Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria : 

16.  And  Jehu  the  son  of  Nlmshl  shall  thou  anoint  to  be 
king  over  Israel :  and  ffllsha  the  eon  of  Sbapbst  of  Abelme- 
bolab  Shalt  thou  anoint  to  be  prophet  In  thy  room. 

17.  And  It  shall  come  to  pass,  that  him  that  escapetb  the 
sword  of  Hazael  shall  Jehu  slay :  and  him  that  escapetb 
from  the  sword  of  Jehu  shall  Elisha  slay. 

18.  Yet  I  have  left  me  seven  thousand  In  Israel,  all  the 
knees  which  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and  every  mouth 
which  hath  not  kissed  him. 


GOLDES  TEXT. 

"And  after  the  fire  a  still  small  voice." 

EXPLANATORY  AND  SUGGESTIVE  COMMENT. 

Introdnetorj.  The  signal  failures  of  the  em¬ 
inent  men  of  Scripture  (who  were  all  “  subject 
to  like  passions  as  we  are  ”)  occurred  just  in 
the  points  of  their  peculiar  excellence.  As  it 
was  the  faith  of  Abraham,  the  meekness  of 
Moses,  the  yearning  after  holiness  of  David, 
the  gentle  tolerance  of  John,  and  the  ingenu¬ 
ous  boldness  of  Peter  that  failed,  so  here  it  is 
the  fearless  intrepidity  of  Elijah  that  yields  to 
the  force  of  sharp  and  sudden  trial.  Daunt¬ 
less  and  indomitable  in  spirit,  stern  and  self- 
reliant  in  action,  these  qualities  signalized  his 
faith  and  deeds  in  all  his  history  save  the  in¬ 
cident  recounted  in  this  chapter.  Proved  (both 
before  and  after)  by  many  severest  tests  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  ordinary  human  weaknesses,  here— 
but  only  here — his  courage  of  soul  and  his  oth¬ 
erwise  unyielding  faith  for  the  time  utterly 
gave  way.  The  causes  of  this  one  failure  in 
faith  and  courage,  and  God’s  kind  restorative 
treatment,  comprise  the  main  points  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  this  lesson. 

Verses  1-7.  Jezebel’s  heart  is  unmoved, 
alike  by  the  tokens  of  God’s  terrible  power  re¬ 
cited  to  her,  and  by  the  manifest  sign  of  His 
returning  favor  to  the  land.  She  thirsts  for 
.Elijah’s  blood  to  avenge  the  destruction  of 
Baal’s  priests.  At  her  forewarning  of  pursuit 
and  death,  the  prophet  is  stunned  with  sudden 
fear.  Looking  only  at  his  fierce  foe  {when  he 
saw  that,  the  record  says),  and  failing,  like  Pe¬ 
ter  on  the  waves,  to  look  to  his  Lord,  the  in¬ 
terposing  power  of  God  consequently  failed 
him  for  the  time.  He  files  from  the  threaten¬ 
ed  peril.  Hitherto  he  had  gone  when  and 
where  God  had  bade  him.  Now,  without  di¬ 
vine  direction,  from  Jezreel  he  hastens  south¬ 
ward  through  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ninety 
miles  to  Beersheba.  Hence  going  a  day’s  jour¬ 
ney  into  the  wilderness,  he  casts  himself  down 
under  a  solitary  broom  tree,  and  asks  that  God 
would  take  to  Himself  his  overburdened  spirit. 
The  simple  expression  It  is  enough  !  intimates 
•the  thoroughly  discouraged  state  of  his  mind. 
But  even  in  his  discouragement  the  tone  of  his 
prayer  is  elevated  and  touching.  He  does  not 
weakly  fret  or ’repine.  With  the  old  boldness 
•of  an  honest  and  faithful  heart,  he  affirms  his 
■own  conclusions :  “  My  work  for  Thee,  O  Lord, 
is  done!  Take  me  now  to  Thyself!  Already 
Thou  hast  fully  honored  me!  I  deserve  no 
more  than  those  who  have  gone  before  me!  ” 

But  God  will  not  take  him  m  so  inglorious  a 
way  and  time.  The  Lord  will  not  seal  that 
shining  ministry  while  so  heavy  a  cloud  rests 
upon  it,  nor  take  the  strong  spirit  while  bow. 
ed  in  its  gloom.  Radiantly  and  triumphantly 
his  work  and  life  are  to  close.  Now,  in  answer 
to  the  prayer  for  death,  God  sends  him  bodily 
food  in  intimation  that  He  would  have  him  live. 
He  sends  by  a  higher  ministry  than  the  ravens 
or  the  poor  widow— by  an  angel,  as  still  more 
assuring.  And  He  proceeds  to  deal  graciously 
and  wisely  with  Elijah,  suiting  His  treatment 
to  that  strong,  heroic  spirit. 

First,  with  alternate  sleep  and  food.  He  re¬ 
stores  and  miraculously  strengthens  the  proph¬ 
et’s  exhausted  body  and  mind.  The  intense 
excitement  of  the  day  at  Carmel,  followed  by 
the  seventeen  miles  of  running  to  Jezreel,  and 
the  added  journey  from  Jezreel  to  Beersheba, 
were  causes  enough  to  exhaust  the  strongest 
human  frame,  apart  from  his  present  great 
distress  of  spirit.  A  special  recuperating  force 
is  imparted  by  the  rest  and  the  angel’s  supply 
.  of  food.  So  Elijah  is  prepared  for  the  “  great 
journey  ”  which  is  indicated  to  him  by  the 
angel,  about  300  miles. 

8.  The  journey  to  Horeb,  and  the  forty  days’ 
fast.  Horeb  is  one  of  the  Sinai  group  of  moun¬ 
tains  central  to  the  southern  i>art  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  peninsula,  itself  rising  to  the  height  of 
seven  or  eight  thousand  feet.  From  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  God  upon  this  mountain  to  Moses, 
and  from  the  giving  of  the  law,  it  is  called  the 
■“  Mount  of  Ckni.”  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that 
Elijah,  the  great  restorer  of  the  law,  should  be 
guided  to  this  sacred  mountain.  It  is  natural 
that  he,  who  stood  with  Moses  beside  the 
transfigured  Christ,  should  tread  in  the  steps 
and  share  in  the  high  experience  of  Moses 
upon  the  original  holy  mount.  So,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  dissimilar,  with  like  purpose  of 
special  Divine  instruction  and  manifestation, 
Elijah  is  led  to  Horeb.  And,  like  Moses,  and 
like  the  incarnate  Lord  himself,  Elijah  fasts 
forty  days  in  the  wilderness.  Alike  they  all 
fasted  thus,  “  perhaps  to  intimate  the  likeness 
of  their  commissions,  to  propose,  to  restore, 
and  to  perfect  the  law,  by  God’s  last  and  best 
gift,  the  Gospel;  of  which  Moses  and  Elijah 
were  witnesses  with  Christ  at  His  transfigure 
tion.”  In  the  opportunity  for  (luiet  thought¬ 
fulness  during  those  forty  days  of  the  proph¬ 
et’s  journeying  and  resting,  in  his  receiving 
and  pondering  afresh  the  lessons  of  the  old 
history  imprinted  upon  every  step  of  the  way, 
and  especially  conveyed  by  the  sacred  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  mountain,  we  may  find  a  second 
I>articular  of  God’s  restoring  treatment  of  His 
disheartened  servant. 

9,  10.  Hod’s  question  and  El^ah’s  answer. 
In  this  question  we  discern  a  still  further  step 
in  God’s  treatment.  The  bodily  invigoration, 
and  the  long  restful  period  for  refiection,  have 
failed  to  bring  back  right  thoughts  and  trust¬ 


ful  feeling.  Elijah  has  not  yet  realized  his  de¬ 
fection  and  distrust  in  fleeing  from  Jezebel’s 
threat,  when  unbidden  by  God.  Therefore  the 
mild  reproof :  What  doest  thou  here  ? 

The  prophet’s  answer  shows  that  he  under¬ 
stood  and  felt  the  rebuke.  But  he  speaks 
boldly  in  justification  of  his  withdrawal.  And 
Gh)d  forbears,  once  and  again,  with  his  bold¬ 
ness  because  of  his  truth.  The  reply,  in  its 
three  particulars,  discloses  a  condition  of  utter, 
hopeless  discouragement.  Three  things,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  showing,  combined  to  break 
down  his  brave  spirit.  For  the  time  they  par¬ 
alyzed  his  intrepid  faith. 

1.  He  was  discouraged  by  an  imagined  want 
of  success,  a  conviction  of  failure.  At  Carmel 
he  had  “  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of 
hosts.”  He  had  stood  alone  for  God,  and  had 
triumphed  in  His  name.  The  idolatrous  proph¬ 
ets  had  been  destroyed.  Israel  again  had 
openly  acknowledged  Jehovah,  and  His  favor 
had  released  their  land  from  the  interdict  of 
barrenness.  Seemingly  in  a  single  day  and  by 
a  single  deed  the  prophet’s  life  aim  and  work 
had  been  achieved.  But  on  the  very  next  day 
his  work  seemed  wasted ;  his  hope  was  dead. 
With  the  one  shout  of  the  people  apparently 
ceased  all  their  interest  in  a  true,  pure  wor¬ 
ship.  Ahab,  unmoved  by  all  that  had  occur¬ 
red,  suffered  Jezebel’s  murderous  purpose  to 
go  forward.  She  would  triumph  over  the  cause 
he  had  championed.  No  sign  from  heaven  ap¬ 
peared;  no  voice  from  God  was  heard.  It 
seemed  that  God  had  no  more  for  him  to  do. 
His  flight  was  not  to  save  his  life,  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  taken  by  Jezebel.  For  he  asks  the 
Lord  to  take  it.  And,  connected  with  this  con¬ 
viction  of  failure, 

2.  A  sense  of  human  desertion,  loneliness  from 
lack  of  all  sympathy  in  his  bold  stand  for  God, 
was  another  source  of  discouragement,  and 
cause  of  failure  in  his  faith  and  courage.  “  I, 
even  I  only,  am  left !  ”  He  had  not  felt  his 
loneliness  or  craved  sympathy  before.  During 
the  great  trial  he  was  nerved  by  the  Divine 
command,  and  by  an  issue  grand  enough  to 
call  into  full  play  the  mighty  energies  of  his 
nature.  But  ever  since,  in  his  ear,  the  voice  of 
the  fickle  multitude  seemed  a  mocking,  taunt¬ 
ing  echo.  Resolute  and  unyielding  as  he  was^ 
this  repeated  thrusting  back  of  disagreeable 
memories  of  solitary  and  fruitless  endeavor^ 
stirred  the  heart’s  native  craving  after  some 
sympathy,  human  or  divine.  But  no  voice  of 
comfort  broke  upon  his  desolate  iierturbed 
spirit. 

3.  Closely  joined  with  this  feeling  of  desola¬ 
tion  was  the  want  of  any  assigned  aggressive 
tvork.  This  would  have  been  solace  enough  for 
his  strong  nature ;  something  to  be  resisted  or 
grappled  with,  or  some  great  peril  to  be  en¬ 
countered.  Had  God  bidden  him  brave  the 
haughty  queen’s  wrath  when  her  threatening 
message  came,  he  would  unfalteringly  have 
done  it.  But  no  voice  came  to  him;  no  call 
for  that  moral  struggle  he  craved,  and  for 
which  he  was  fitted.  Only  physical  force  was 
to  be  set  upon  him ;  and  Jezebel’s  triumph  by 
his  murder  would  obliterate  all  he  had  done, 
and  set  back  the  cause  of  God. 

This  was  the  state  of  mind  which  induced 
Elijah’s  justifying  answer.  These  were  the 
chief  causes  of  his  single  failure  in  faith  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  life  of  signal  heroism  for  God. 

11,13.  Jehovah  manifesting  Himself  in  nat¬ 
ural  forces,  and  speaking  by  His  Spirit.  Wisely 
and  effectually  He  interposes  to  reach  and  re¬ 
lieve  the  prophet’s  tempest-tossed,  discouraged 
heart.  Before  repeating  His  gentle  reproof. 
He  will  instruct  Elijah  respecting  the  character 
of  the  instruments  by  which  He  successfully  works 
among  men,  the  real  conditions  of  failure  or  suc¬ 
cess.  The  method  He  employs  is  unusual,  but 
exactly  suited  to  the  man  and  the  end  aimed 
at.  In  those  sublime  displays  of  superhuman 
might— “the  great  and  strong  wind  that  rent 
the  mountains  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks,” 
the  upheaving  and  convulsion  of  Horeb  itself 
from  base  to  summit,  and  the  fierce  flame  fill¬ 
ing  the  air  around  and  above— there  was  a  pur¬ 
posed  ministry  of  soothing.  For  they  were  in 
strange  keeping  with  the  mood  of  Elijah’s 
stern,  excited  spirit.  Yet  in  all  these  he  teas 
made  to  realize  that  God  teas  not !  But  follow¬ 
ing  these,  after  brief,  solemnly  impressive  si¬ 
lence,  there  fell  upon  his  ear  and  sank  deep 
into  his  heart  a  still  small  voice.  It  was,  he 
knew,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ! 

How  plain  the  lesson !  How  admirably  fitted 
to  correct  his  erroneous  belief !  Not  by  mira¬ 
cle  of  might,  such  as  had  taken  place  on  Car¬ 
mel,  would  God  work  out  His  gracious  pur¬ 
poses  with  men.  Useful,  needful  as  such 
astounding  manifestations  might  occasionally 
be  to  intimidate  or  arouse,  the  real  work  upon 
the  hearts  of  Israel  would  be  wrought  only  by 
the  silent,  unseen  ministries  of  the  Spirit.  Not 
in  the  bold  spirit  of  conflict,  that  would  meas¬ 
ure  strength  continually  with  the  powers  of 
evil,  but  in  the  gentler  spirit  that  speaks  the 
truth  in  love,  and  relies  uixin  the  silent,  inward 
efficacy  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

18-18.  The  qnestion  and  answer  repeated, 
and  subsequent  directions  and  assurance  of  Je¬ 
hovah.  The  loudest,  fiercest  voices  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  Elijah  could  hear  without  any  conscious 
appeal  to  heart  or  conscience.  But  the  still 
small  voice  of  the  present  God  reached  and 
bowed  his  soul;  while  reverently  “he  wrap¬ 
ped  his  face  in  his  mantle.” 

Then  while  he  was  still  meditating  upon  the 
lesson,  when  in  answer  to  the  same  question, 
his  naturally  self-willed  spirit  faintly  repeated 
the  reasons  before  assigned,  God  graciously 
proceeds  to  complete  the  treatment  and  the 
cure.  He  bids  Elijah  at  once  to  arise,  return, 
and  fulfil  the  work  still  before  him.  He  as¬ 
signs  him  at  the  outset  a  specific  work  (15, 16,) 
adapted  to  his  brave,  commanding  spirit. 
And  to  take  away  all  remnant  of  his  discour¬ 
agement,  He  assures  the  prophet  that  his  min¬ 
istry  at  Carmel  and  other  ministries  still  exist¬ 
ing  among  the  people  had  not  failed;  that 
many  (seven  indicating  an  indefinite  number) 
thousand  hearts  were  still  true  to  Jehovah ; 
and  these  had  been  secretly  strengthened  and 
comforted  by  his  manly  courage  and  unyield¬ 
ing  faith.  So  from  these  instructive  acts  and 
impressive  lessons  of  Jehovah,  he  departed  to 
execute  his  commission — a  wiser  and  more  use¬ 
ful  man.  His  faith  in  God,  his  indomitable 
spirit,  and  his  superiority  over  human  weak¬ 
ness,  held  firm  and  unmoved  until  alone,  he 
was  borne  in  the  flame-chariot  to  heaven. 

A  word  respecting  the  directions  given  to 
Elijah.  How  the  command  to  anoint  Hazael 
and  Jehu  was  fulfilled  we  do  not  know,  but 
that  in  its  meaning,  which  Elijah  understood, 
it  was  obeyed,  we  are  assured.  Hazael  became 
the  enemy  and  oppressor  of  Israel ;  and  Jehu 
was  God’s  instrument  in  the  terrible  punish¬ 
ment  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  of  the  seventy  sons 
of  Ahab,  and  of  vast  numbers  of  Baal’s  wor¬ 
shippers.  The  concluding  verses  (19-21)  show 
that  Elijah  called  Elisha  to  the  chief  prophet¬ 
ic  office  by  casting  his  mantle  upon  him.  He 
might  also  have  subsequently  anointed  him. 
The  inspired  record  carefully  selects  all  and 
only  the  important  facts.  The  unimportant 
and  therefore  vaguely  reported  matters,  fur¬ 
nish  the  main  topics  for  skeptical  question 
and  discussion. 

Practical  snggestions  of  great  value,  which 
cannot  be  passed  by,  though  the  usual  limit  of 
our  studies  be  somewhat  exceeded. 

1.  The  allegory  wrought  out  by  such  terrific 
symbols  on  Horeb,  taken  in  connection  with 


the  ultimate  failure  of  Elijah’s  popular  demon¬ 
stration  at  Carmel,  conveys  this  most  instruc¬ 
tive  truth :  that  the  means  and  agencies  which 
ensure  success  in  spiritual  undertakings  are 
not  the  visible  and  demonstrative,  not  those 
which  are  apparently  popular  and  striking. 
They  are  found  alone  in  the  quiet  ministry  of 
the  truth  by  the  Spirit.  The  true  work  of  God 
in  human  hearts  is  not  carried  on  by  the  mere 
stimulus  of  popular  preaching  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  excitement  of  listening  throngs,  or  by 
any  of  the  accessory  methods  by  which  sensa¬ 
tion  is  produced.  It  is  wrought  by  the  faithful, 
persistent  inculcation  of  pure  truth,  directed 
and  accompanied  by  the  unseen  ministry, 
gentle  but  resistless,  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
is  the  main  suggestion  enforced  by  the  inci¬ 
dents  reviewed  in  this  and  the  preceding  les¬ 
sons. 

2.  As  with  the  “  elders  who  obtained  a  good 
report,”  so  now  every  true  follower  of  God  has 
points  and  periods  of  special  weakness:  and  his 
chief  failures  and  defections  lie  exactly  in  the 
line  and  at  the  point  of  his  peculiar  excellen¬ 
ces.  This  fact  rightly  interpreted  (in  the  light 
of  this  Old  Testament  history)  may  afford  com¬ 
fort  to  the  consciously  self-consecrated  believer 
in  his  occasional  lapses  from  duty.  And  it 
answers  the  error  or  cavil  of  the  unbeliever, 
who  sees  the  Christian’s  defection,  but  not  his 
after-sorrow  toward  God. 

3.  Where  there  is  truth  in  the  heart,  God’s 
forbearance  is  very  great  with  human  weak¬ 
nesses  and  defections,  however  extreme.  Even 
more  impressively  is  this  illustrated  in  the 
cases  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  David,  and  in 
those  of  Moses  and  Elijah.  And  Christ  forbore 
with  all  sinners  save  hypocrites. 

4.  Wonderfully  does  Christ’s  way  on  earth 
confirm  the  teaching  of  this  Divine  manifesta¬ 
tion  on  Horeb.  Never  did  he  put  forth  the 
terrible  might  locked  up  in  his  hand,  except 
in  ministries  of  gentleness,  or  in  confirmation 
of  his  calm  and  loving  words.  Except  against 
conscious  hypocrites,  destroyers  of  souls.  His 
was  ever  the  still  small  voice,  unheard  in  the 
streets.  “  The  bruised  reed  he  did  not  break, 
nor  quench  the  smoking  flax.” 

6.  The  faithful  laborer  sometimes  makes  Eli¬ 
jah’s  double  mistake — of  thinking  his  labor  use¬ 
less,  and  that  his  rcork  for  God  is  done.  But 
God’s  wise,  kind  interposition  always  corrects 
this  mistake .  And  gladly,  bravely  the  worker 
goes  on,  waiting  until  God  shall  intimate  that 
his  work  is  finished. 

6.  God’s  mightiest,  most  productive  working 
in  nature.  His  widest,  most  radical,  and  effec¬ 
tive  movements  in  Providence,  including  all 
useful  and  permanent  effects  wrought  in  the 
advance  of  civilization  and  the  growth  of  the 
Church,  and  His  enlightening  and  transform¬ 
ing  force  within  the  individual  soul,  all  alike 
are  mainly  produced  by  silent,  invisible,  and 
seemingly  inadequate  agencies. 

7:  God’s  remedy  for  a  discouraged,  disquieted, 
lonely  heart,  is  twofold :  Work  and  Trust!  Yield¬ 
ing  to  despondency,  repining  or  retiring  be¬ 
fore  disappointment,  or  folding  the  hands  in 
the  protracted  indulgence  of  even  a  desolating 
grief,  are  actslof  unbelief,  of  selfish  weakness, 
and  moral  cowardice.  No  believer,  however 
sorely  stricken,  has  here  a  right  to  a  prolonged 
rest  of  inaction.  No  sorrowing,  burdened 
heart  may  rightly  say  “  It  is  enough !  Let  me 
now  die!”  For  with  life  there  is  work  to 
which  God  bids  us  set  every  energy  of  our  na¬ 
ture.  And  in  work  is  found  the  best  relief  and 
firmest  support.  Trust,  too,  with  work !  Trust 
in  God’s  assurances  that  He,  quietly  but  effec¬ 
tually,  will  bring  good  for  us  and  for  others 
out  of  every  disheartening  disappointment, 
out  of  all  painful  toil  and  suffering. 

8.  To  the  spiritually  idle,  world-busy,  but 
soul-careless,  God’s  question  comes  sharply 
home.  What  doest  thou  here  ?  All  doing  is 
worse  than  useless  that  bears  not  wisely  and 
savingly  upon  the  soul’s  supreme  relation  to 
God.  For  the  end  of  such  doing  is  utter  fail¬ 
ure  and  eternal  loss.  Therefore,  with  His 
question,  hear  also  His  loving  command,  “  Son, 
go  work  to-day  in  My  vineyard.” 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ON  TEMPERANCE. 


The  late  General  Assembly,  on  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Temper- 
once,  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

That  the  entire  extinction  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  is 
the  goal  to  which  the  General  Assembly  looks 
forward,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
it  expects  the  earnest,  united,  determined,  and 
persistent  labors  of  all  its  ministers  and  peo¬ 
ple. 

That  under  God  the  removal  of  intemperance 
must  depend  upon  the  forming  of  a  wholesome 
public  sentiment,  the  power  of  conscience,  en¬ 
lightened  by  the  Word  of  God. 

That  the  Assembly  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  at 
least  fourteen  States  in  the  Union  have  enacted 
laws  requiring  physiology  and  hygiene,  with 
special  reference  to  the  influence  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  drinks  upon  the  human  system,  to  be 
taught  in  the  schools  supported  by  the  State. 
And  the  Assembly  recommends  that  the  people 
under  its  care  use  all  proper  means  to  secure 
similar  laws  in  all  the  States. 

That  the  Permanent  Committee  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  efforts 
being  made  by  temperance  people,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  Church,  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  in  each  of  the  States  in  the  Union, 
and  report  the  results  of  its  inquiry  to  the  next 
General  Assembly. 

That  it  is  recommended  to  all  the  Church 
Courts  to  appoint  a  Standing  Committee  on 
Temperance  to  supervise  the  work  within  their 
bounds.  That  Presbyterial  Standing  Commit¬ 
tees  arrange  for  holding  temperance  institutes 
and  conventions  under  their  direction,  and  to 
prepare  a  distinct  temperance  narrative,  and 
send  the  same  to  the  Permanent  Committee  on 
Temperance  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  April, 
1886,  and  that  a  report  on  the  narratives  shall 
be  made  to  the  Assembly  by  said  Committee. 

That  this  Assembly,  in  common  with  sister 
Churches  and  other  friends  of  the  cause,  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  year  1885  as  the  centennial  year  of 
the  temperance  reform,  and  recommends  that 
Synods,  Presbyteries,  and  Churches  celebrate 
the  centennial  week  beg^inning  Sabbath,  Sept. 
20th,  in  some  suitable  way,  and  especially  it 
urges  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  preach  on  the 
subject  of  temperance  on  that  Sabbath,  and 
that  the  churches  make  a  centennial  offering 
for  the  use  of  the  Permanent  Committee  at  the 
same  time,  or  at  some  other  convenient  day 
within  the  year,  and  that  the  Sabbath-school 
and  Church  Temperance  Societies  hold  appro¬ 
priate  temperance  meetings  during  the  week. 

That  the  church  Sessions  are  urged  to  give 
special  supervision  to  this  important  depart¬ 
ment  of  benevolent  work  in  the  church  and 
Sabbath-school,  and  to  remember  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  Permanent  Committee  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  their  benevolent  funds,  and  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  Church  to  sustain  the  Committee 
in  the  stupendous  work  committed  to  its  care. 

That  as  the  temperance  reformation  is  God’s 
work,  we  call  upon  the  Church  for  prayer  to 
Almighty  God  that  He  would  give  the  Church 
wisdom  in  dealing  with  this  great  evil,  that  He 
would  save  the  young  from  the  snares  of  the 
tempter,  that  He  would  break  the  bands  which 
now  hold  so  many  as  willing  captives  in  the 
thraldom  of  drink,  and  that  He  would  give 
wisdom  to  our  rulers  in  legislating  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  this  great  people  against  their  worst 
enemy. 


We  think  of  heaven  as  the  place  where  we 
shall  see  God  our  Father,  and  Christ  our  Sav¬ 
iour  in  their  fulness  and  glory.  It  is  profitable 
and  delightful  to  believe  and  to  cherish  the 
truth,  that  they  are  everpresent  with  us  here  in 
their  heavenly  excellence  and  glory,  though  to 
us  in>i8ible. 


The  Churchman : 

It  is  a  priceless  heritage  that  from  time  to 
time  great  names  are  being  added  to.  They 
keep  up  in  some  sort  the  ideal  of  noble  and 
right  living.  They  teach  a  nation  to  be  gener¬ 
ous  and  not  selfish,  magnanimous  and  not 
mean.  They  rebuke  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances  cowardice  and  despair.  They 
teach  the  great  lessons  of  fortitude,  humility, 
and  patience.  They  show  by  noble  and  heroic 
deeds  that  a  nation  should  not  be  sacrificed, 
whoever  is  sacitficed  to  save  it. 

It  is  probable  that  Freeman  would  say  of 
General  Grant  as  of  Washington,  that  though 
soldier,  statesman,  and  patriot,  he  has  no  claim 
to  Alfred’s  two  other  characteristics  of  saint 
and  scholar.  This  may  be  true  enough,  and 
yet  with  all  his  saintship,  the  great  English 
prince  and  law-giver  did  not,  and  could  not, 
better  show  to  the  world  how  to  die  well.  This  of 
itself  has  consecrated  Gen.  Grant’s  memory  and 
has  made  his  example  to  be  a  heritage  forever. 
As  for  scholarship,  it  is  neither  recorded  of 
Alfred  or  St.  Louis,  or  any  other  historic  char¬ 
acter,  that  he  deliberately  set  himself  to  write  a 
book  when,  as  he  knew,  the  shadows  of  the 
grave  were  slowly  but  surely  gathering  about 
him.  Caesar — and  what  reflections  are  started 
up  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  name  of  that 
heartless  conquerer  —  writes  his  cold-blooded 
commentaries  in  the  fulness  of  health.  But 
Gen.  Grant,  with  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  as  a 
warrior,  and  nothing,  we  may  be  sure,  which 
the  world  will  be  ashamed  of  either,  summons 
to  the  task  his  remaining  and  ever  failing 
strength,  gives  to  the  world  his  book  and — dies. 
It  is  a  story  so  touching  and  sublime  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity,  that  the  generations  to  come  will  fondly 
dwell  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  in  history. 


The  Examiner : 

The  most  serious  criticism  on  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament  that  we  have  yet 
seen  was  made  by  a  critic  in  the  British  Quar¬ 
terly  Review.  He  says  :  The  one  flaw,  as  we 
^nnot  but  count  it  in  their  procedure,  was  the 
Condition  imposed  upon  them  by  Convocation, 
that  ‘  no  change  should  be  finally  made  in  the 
text  of  the  Authorized  Version  except  by  the 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Company  present  and 
voting.’  While,  therefore,  in  the  first  revision 
emendations  were  adopted  by  the  voice  of  a 
majority  only,  in  the  second  and  in  the  third 
every  alteration  was  rejected,  which  though  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  greater  number,  failed  to  secure 
the  suffrages  of  a  two-thirds  majority.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  the  revised  text  is  not  the  text  of 
the  majority  but  of  a  minority,  and  that  much 
of  the  scholarship  and  good  sense  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  relegated  to  the  obscure  seclu¬ 
sion  of  the  margin.  ’  This  criticism  is  as  just 
as  it  is  acute.  By  requiring  a  two-thirds  ma¬ 
jority  for  all  changes,  power  was  given  to  a  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  committee  to  determine  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  revision.  A  plain  man  who  reads 
the  Revised  Version  carefully,  will  often  con¬ 
clude  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  read¬ 
ings  in  the  text  and  in  the  margins  had  changed 
places.  This  impression,  in  itself  not  of  much 
value  perhaps,  is  confirmed  by  the  general  ver¬ 
dict  of  scholarly  critics.  There  is,  however,  lit¬ 
tle  unfavorable  criticism  of  the  Revisers’  work. 
As  a  whole  it  receives  more  general  approval 
than  was  to  be  expected. 


The  Baptist  Weekly : 

Sometimes  it  is  claimed  that  the  “  masses  ” 
are  estranged  from  our  churches  because  there 
is  a  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
with  the  toUing  miUions.  Assertions  of  their 
indifference  and  hostility  are  generally  exag¬ 
gerated,  and  certainly  the  reason  assigned  for 
their  attitude  is  not  a  valid  one.  While  there 
is  just  cause  for  complaint  concerning  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  employes  by  large  corporations  and  in¬ 
dividuals,  yet  no  sane  man  would  say  the  for¬ 
mer  times  were  better  than  these.  Mr.  Goschen, 
one  of  the  ablest  writers  on  political  economy 
in  England,  shows  pretty  conclusively  that  the 
tendency  of  wealth  is  toward  those  who  work 
with  their  hands  ;  and  certainly  the  condition 
of  the  average  workingman  is  far  in  advance 
6f  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  In  fact  from  all 
pulpits  there  is  a  more  hearty  declaration  of 
human  brotherhood,  and  in  all  Christian  com¬ 
munities  there  is  less  of  caste  than  used  to  pre¬ 
vail.  More  and  more  the  demand  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  Christianity  to  all  the  relations  of 
life,  is  being  accepted,  and  the  result  will  be  felt 
in  the  conviction  and  desire  of  Christian  men  to 
render  to  all  that  which  is  just  and  equal. 
Whatever  improvement  there  is  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  any  class  of  our  people,  comes  from 
Christianity  ;  and  it  cannot  be  believed  that  the 
masses  will  be  blind  to  its  beneficent  influence. 


The  Christian  Union : 

We  rarely  antagonize  the  Prohibitionists,  be¬ 
cause  fighting  the  men  who  are  doing  evil,  uses 
up  all  the  combativeness  The  Christian  Union 
possesses,  and  it  has  none  left  for  men  who  are 
trying  to  do  good,  but  are  mistaken  in  their 
philosophy  and  their  methods.  But  we  have 
stated  again  and  again  the  method  which  we 
believe  promises  the  largest  results  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  deal  with  the  liquor  traffic  politically 
— namely,  a  high  license  or  a  high  tax  on  all 
sellers,  a  higher  fee  or  tax  for  distilled  than  for 
fermented  or  malt  liquors,  and  local  option  in 
each  town  or  county  to  prohibit  entirely  ;  this 
latter  because  wherever  a  local  community  de¬ 
sires  to  exclude  the  traffic  entirely,  it  ought  to 
have  the  authority ;  and  wherever  it  has  the 
desire  and  the  authority,  the  conditions  exist 
for  making  prohibition  practical.  The  South 
is  wiser  in  this  matter  than  the  North  ;  Georgia 
has  made  more  progress  toward  prohibition  by 
local  option  than  Kansas  and  Iowa  by  legislation. 
We  think  it  would  be  easy  to  go  on  and  show 
that  a  criminal  law  cannot  be  enforced  by  a  free 
government  except  in  communities  where  it  is 
sustained  by  the  moral  sense  of  eight-tenths  of 
the  community  ;  tliat  is,  by  something  very 
much  more  than  a  mere  narrow  political  major¬ 
ity.  But  we  do  not  propose  to  do  so.  For  we 
shall  not  enter  into  a  controversy  with  any 
wing  of  the  temperance  army,  however  unwise 
and  impracticable  we  regard  their  methods. 
We  shall  fight  intemperance  in  our  way,  the 
prohibitionists  may  fight  it  in  theirs  ;  and  time 
shall  show  which  of  us  is  right. 


The  Christian  Weekly : 

S<)me  take  alarm  at  the  bare  mention  of  art 
in  worship.  But  art  enters  into  all  parts  of 
worship  more  or  less.  It  may  be  it  is  one  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Christian  dispensation  that 
we  may  serve  God  without  the  pomp  and  elab¬ 
orate  ceremonial  of  the  ancient  economy,  but 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  no  partner  of  sloth,  slovenli¬ 
ness,  or  barbarism.  The  Gospel  is  adapted  to 
all  classes,  refined  or  rude,  learned  or  unlearn¬ 
ed,  but  it  is  not  designed  that  men,  to  whom  in 
its  love  the  Gospel  condescends,  shoidd  contin¬ 
ue  in  the  same  rude  state  in  which  it  found 
them.  The  matter  of  a  comely  praise  is  not 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Church.  Rather 
should  she  account  it  her  special  business  to 
provide  for  the  people  the  best  hymnal  possi¬ 
ble,  and  then  to  spare  no  pains  to  secure  that 
the  praise  of  Gk)d  and  of  the  Lamb  should  be 
sung  with  fervor  and  with  taste  by  all  her  con¬ 
gregations,  even  by  mission  churches  and  by  ru¬ 
ral  assemblies,  as  well  as  by  congregations  in  cit¬ 
ies,  who,  to  speak  the  truth,  need  training  not 
less  than  their  humbler  neighbors. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  with  some  plausibili¬ 
ty,  that  when  skill  comes  in  devotion  goes  out. 
We  admit  at  once  that  this  is  a  half-truth.  It 
holds  generally  of  education  that  when  we  have 
gained  a  little  knowledge  we  are  apt  to  be  filled 
with  conceit  of  our  progress  or  to  be  engrossed 
with  desire  for  higher  attainment.  But  there 
are  two  ways  of  escaping  this  evil  One  is  to 
remain  in  ignorance,  the  other  is  to  perfect 
knowledge.  It  is  with  learning  to  praise  pre¬ 
cisely  as  it  is  with  learning  to  preach.  The 
time  of  preparatory  study  is  by  no  means  fa¬ 
vorable  to  habits  of  devotion,  as  every  minister 
will  readily  acknowledge.  But  to  escape  this 
temporary  evil,  must  we  abolish  our  seminaries 
and  fill  our  pulpits  with  a  ministry  of  illiterate 
clowns  ?  Let  the  same  common-sense  view  be 
taken  of  training  for  the  service  of  song.  Let 
it  be  believed  that  though  in  the  process  of 
training  the  great  end  may  for  a  season  be 


somewhat  lost  sight  of,  God  will  see  to  it  that 
His  singers  shall  be  devout  as  well  as  skilful, 
even  as  He  takes  care  that  His  ministers  shall 
not  ordy  be  men  of  liberal  education,  but  men 
of  prayer  and  Christian  zeal  as  well. 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  advance  in  the 
hymnals  of  late  years,  not  only  in  the  tunes 
but  in  the  hymnology  as  well.  As  a  rule  more 
and  more  regard  is  had  for  the  dignity  of  the 
worship  of  the  house  of  God,  but  there  is  great 
need  for  that  proper  training  of  the  worship¬ 
pers  in  ways  best  suited  to  the  conditions  of 
differing  communities  that  shall  enable  them  to 
render  that  praise  which  is  comely.  To  this 
work  the  Church  should  give  itself  with  alacrity 
and  zeal. 


The  Independent : 

Some  seventeen  years  ago  the  death  penalty 
for  murder  in  the  first  degree  was  abolished  by 
the  Legislature  of  Minnesota,  and  life  imprison¬ 
ment  substituted  therefor.  The  people  of  that 
State,  after  a  trial  of  the  experiment  during 
these  years,  seem  to  have  become  satisfied  that 
the  change  in  the  law  was  a  mistake.  The  L^- 
islature  of  the  State  at  its  recent  session  restor¬ 
ed  the  death  penalty  for  murder  in  the  first  de¬ 
gree.  Michigan  is  ^o  in  the  list  of  States  that 
have  tried  the  same  experiment,  and  not  long 
since  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  lower  House  of 
the  Legislature  reenacting  the  hanging  policy, 
although  it  failed  of  adoption  in  the  Senate. 
The  people  of  Maine  tried  the  experiment  for 
six  years,  and  then  went  back  to  capital  pimish- 
ment  for  murder  in  the  first  degree.  The  gen¬ 
eral  sentiment  of  this  country  is  overwhelming¬ 
ly  in  favor  of  such  punishment  for  this  crime  ; 
and  so  far  as  a  different  view  has  been  adopted 
in  any  of  the  States,  the  present  tendency  of 
public  sentiment  in  these  States  is  to  go  back 
to  the  old  doctrine  on  this  subject  We  have 
no  doubt  that  civil  society  has  the  moral  right 
to  punish  murder  by  the  death  penalty,  or  that 
this  penalty  is  more  protective  and  deterrent 
than  life  imprisonment  We  have  hence  always 
advocated  the  expediency  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment  for  murder  in  the  first  degree,  because 
necessary  to  the  highest  protection  of  human 
life  through  the  agency  of  law.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  with  us  is  whether  the  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  by  hanging,  or  by  some  other  meth¬ 
od  more  immediately  certain  in  the  effect  and 
less  painful.  We  beUeve  that  there  might  be  a 
change  in  the  method  to  advantage,  and  with¬ 
out  loss  to  the  public  safety. 


The  New  York  Christian  Advocate : 

It  is  encouraging  to  observe  that  the  Sunday 
newspaper  begins  to  receive,  at  the  hands  of 
some  of  our  best  thinkers,  the  attention  it  de¬ 
serves.  At  the  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Sab¬ 
bath  Union,  held  in  Ocean  Grove  last  month, 
an  essay  on  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper,  read  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Knowles, 
was  received  with  evident  satisfaction.  Bishop 
Huntington  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
deals  with  the  subject  in  The  Congr^ationalist 
of  July  30  in  a  masterly  manner.  What  little 
pretense  was  once  made  of  providing  reading 
suitable  for  the  sacred  day,  is  now  cast  aside, 
and  the  Sunday  newspaper  has  become  more 
than  any  other  “  the  record  of  frolics,  jollities, 
games,  excursions,  pyrotechnics,  masked  pro¬ 
cessions,  to  say  notldng  of  abominable  sensual¬ 
ities.”  More  and  more  it  panders  to  the  crav¬ 
ing  for  unhealthy  excitement,  which  needs  not 
to  be  encouraged,  but  to  be  repressed,  and  here 
“  who  peppers  the  highest  is  surest  to  please.” 
Like  all  else  that  is  evil,  it  tends  downward, 
and  more  and  more  beeomee  a  thing  to  be 
shunned  by  sober-minded  Obristians.  Let 
those  who  are  capable  of  thinking,  consider 
what  must  be  the  character  of  a  generation 
subsisting  upon  the  nutriment  furnished  by  the 
average  Sunday  newspaper. 


Seaside  sanitarium,  Azburjr  p«rk,  n.  j. 

Open  from  Hay  to  December.  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water, 
Russian  and  Electric  Baths.  Special  Sanitary  conditions. 
Artesian  Water.  Send  lor  circular. 

E.  L  FORD,  H.D.,  Proprietor. 


SITUATIONS  To  subscrlbera.  Circulars  tree 


Home  Study  —  60  Professors. 
Corr,  Vnlirerslty,  88  I^aSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111, 


NEW  WONDER  FROM  OLD  mOINU. 


WALLAWHATOOLA  WATER,  SO  named  from  the  Indian 
name  of  the  rlrer  near  by.  A  Natural  Mineral  Water 
which  cures  Indigestion,  Diarrhoea,  Diphtheria,  Catarrh  In 
the  head,  and  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes  general¬ 
ly.  For  sale  (In  cases  containing  13  halt-gallon  bottles, 
with  analysis  by  Prof.  Chandler  on  each  bottle)  by  P. 
Scherer  ft  Co.,  ll  Barclay  St.,  New  York;  Shafer's  Mineral 
Water  Depots,  113  N.  9th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  47  and  49  N. 
Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  1010  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Powers,  Taylor  ft  Co.,  1306  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond, 
Va. ;  Arthur,  Peter  ft  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.  Send  tor  circular 
with  analysis,  certificates,  price,  references,  directions,  ftc. 


NEIL  GREY’S 


R.  H.  MAOY  &  CO. 


l«tll  ST.,  sixth  AVE.,  Md  latlz  ST„ 

NEW  YORK. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR  SEMI-ANNUAL  INVENTORY  IS  NOW  COMPLETED, 
AND  STOCK  REPLENISHED  WITH 


SEASONABLE  GOODS. 


OUR  CUSTOMERS  RESIDING  IN_THE 


COUNTRY 

OR  THOSE  VISITING  THE 

MOUNTAINS 

OR 

SEASHORE 


CAN  RELY  ON  HAVING  THEIR 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL. 

CAREFULLY  EXECUTED  AND  PROMPTLY  SHIPPED. 


OUR  PRICES 


ARE  ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 


R.  H.  MAGY  &  CO. 


NEW  ISSUES 

BY  THE 

FBDSBTTEBIAII DOAIID  OF  FOBUGiTION 


W  omanliood. 


Hive  Sermons  to  Young  Women. 

Preached  at  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  Ill. 
By  Rev.  J.  H.  WORCESTER,  JB. 

I6ma.  Price  90  ceats. 


Corea, 

Within  and  Without. 


Chapters  on  Corean  History,  Manners,  and  Religion,  with 
Hendrick  Hamel's  Narrative  of  Captivity  and 
Travels  In  Corea,  annotated. 


By  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS. 

I6mo.  'With  Maps  and  lUastratloas.  Price  $1X9. 


Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Snp’t, 

1334  Chestaut  8t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or  WARD  ft  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  SL,  New  York. 
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NewBanjoMethod 


MMATEUnS  Oft  ADEJmCED  PLAYERS 

Contains 

Compltti  fmttrurtiont  in  tk*  Kadmtntt  nf  Me.le, 
Fingtring,  Tr*m»U  Mtvtmtnt,  Tim*  4a  Mn*i» 
Stmrlifitd,  Seal*  «f  B*nj*  thrmmne*,  H*m 
t*  Jirramgt  Muttefar  tk*  Bani*,  Fnmtiful 
Cktrd*  with  DUgmm* 

Aad  a  taive  ealleetlaa  ar  aew  PalhaOp 
Harehea,  Waltaes,  Jlr"  - - — - 


perlally 


THIS  IS  BY  FAR  THE 


Best  and  Most  Pixtlcal  Banjo  MeM 


EVER  OFFERED  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

'  Price,  IroitHd  ImBoArdH* 

PUBLISHED  BT 

a'^THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO.  ^ 

J.  CIlircIi  k  Co.,  5S  Eut  Utl  Stmt,  let  Ink  Clt|, 


LRGGAT  BROS* 

Cheapest  Bookstore  in  the  World ! 


liscelliuieoas  Books  alnost  Bifen  Anf. 
Big  Prices  Paid  for  Old  Books. 

CATALOaUS  FBEB. 


81  Chambers  Street, 


■Third  Door  West  of  City  Hall  Park,  New  York.*'eil 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

ORlee,  No.  119  Broadway, 
axn-wusm  ssmi-imhual  btatimbmt. 

Showing  the  CosdltioB  of  the  Compaaj  on  the  Tint  day  of 
'  JULY,  1886. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  $8,000,000  00 

Besenre  Premium  Fund,  •  -  2,889,742  00 

Beserre  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  889,618  48 

Net  Surplus,  .  •  .  •  1,080,802  84 

CASH  ASSETS,  •  •  -  $7,260,068  82 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Caeh  la  Baahe . .  $134,»4I  33 

Boade  aad  Mortaaaee,  belaa  Hrst 

Ilea  oa  Real  Estate .  971,98«  OO 

Halted  States  Stoche  (market  ralue).  S,88a,SSS  OO 
Baah  aad  Railroad  Stoeha  Boade 

(market  walae) .  1,981,779  SO 

State  aad  City  Boanla  (market  walae).  999,000  OO 
Loaasoanteeke,  payable  on  demaad.  133,000  00 

Interest  dae  ea  1st  July,  1889 .  43,087  IS 

Premlaau  aacoUectod  and  in  hands 

of  Agents .  340,839  03 

Real  Estate .  000,337  88 

Total . $7,900,098  39 

OHAS.  J.  MABXm,  Freoidont. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Sfqrotnry. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  NASSAV  STEW,  imT  TORS. 

Sizty-fllth  Semi-aimaal  Statement,  showing  the  oondltiou 
of  the  Company,  Jannary  1,  1886. 

Cush  Capital,  ....  $1,009,000  00 
Reserre  for  Be-Insnrance,  ■  919,610  8$ 

Reserre  for  all  other  LiabiUtles,  167,448  89 
Net  Surplus,  ....  469,447  08 

Total  Assets, ....  $2,646,612  86 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  91,835,000) . 91,670,936  3# 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  166,360  00 

Loans  on  Call .  8,900  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Oflloe .  90,769  09 

Ballroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  481,703  60 

State  and  City  Bonds . . .  98,046  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocka .  49X36  90 

Ballroad  Stock .  14,6<X)  09 

Cash  In  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  136,486  99 

Accrued  Interest .  10,668  67 

-  93,646,613  99 

BZNJAICZN  8.  WALCOTT,  Fresldeixt. 

1.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres't  and  Sec'y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  1  o^^tarlas. 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW.  J  ^  *  Secretaries. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

100  BROABWiT,  HEW  TOBK. 

Statement^  January  let,  188S. 

Reserve  fbr  relnsummce  (Fire  Risks).., $1,088, 909  88 
“  (Inland  Bisks)...  99,394  79 

Reserre  ample  tor  all  other  claims.. .  449,980  0# 

Capital  paid  In  In  eash .  1,000,000  09 

Net  Snrplns .  L939,991  8$ 

$4,938,901  99 

The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $1,900,090.00. 
DIRECTORS: 

DEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vlee-Presldent. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  9d  Vlee-Presldent. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TUBNUB^ 
GEORGE  BLISS,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN,  JOHN  L  BIKER, 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL.  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  RICHARD  A.  MOCURDT, 

THEODORE  I.  BUSTED.  ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 

WILUAM  M.  RICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH. 

HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN.  WILUAM  H.  HURLBXTEi 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  BBADI8H  JOHNSbN, 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING,  S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM. 

WILUAM  L  ANDREWS.  J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

E.  W.  COBUES,  JACOB  WBNDELL, 

JAMES  FBA8EB,  WM.  A.  SLATER. 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  JOHN  H.  REED. 

CYRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Departmmt. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

CL  H.  BUTCHER,  Brooklyn  Department. 

,  OEO.  H.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 

MoOOMBER’S 

PATENT  BOOTS  MD  SHOES. 

Everybody  can  now  enjoy  my  Patent  Boots  and  Shoes. 

I  am  now  manufacturing  them  on  a  large  scale  with  new 
and  Improved  machinery,  and  selling  at  greatly  reduced 
prloee,  so  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all,  rldl 
and  poor.  I  will  send  to  all  appUeants  price  lists,  full 
Instructions  for  self-measurement  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  return  the  shoes  ss  quickly  as  they  can  b* 
made.  They  will  fit  beautifully,  will  never  warp,  distort, 
or  Injure  the  tendereet  foot,  and  will  restore  bad  and  dls- 
torted  feet  to  symmetry  and  comfort  1  make  no  shoddy 
goods,  and  my  highest  class  boots  and  shoes  are  unsur¬ 
passed  either  In  material  or  workmanship  by  any  goods  la 
any  country,  and  my  lowest  class  goods  are  superior  la 
every  resi>ect  to  all  others  at  the  same  price.  Those  wIm 
desire  perfect  hoots  and  shoes  should  send  for  my  tree 
lUnstrated  pamphlets,  which  wlU  give  price  lists  and  all 
Information  that  Is  required. 

JOEL  McCOMBER, 

imncinoB  and  XANtryAoruBza  aw 
H ’comber’s  patent  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  AND 
M ’comber’s  patent  lasts, 

S2  Bkut  10th  Streetf 

Five  doors  west  of  Stewart's  Store.  Mew  York. 

INVESTOBS 

•hould  confer  with  the 

WKTKMM  FABM  KOMTeAQM  CO,*  I 
UwzKscz,  Kiszie. 

FhrstMwrtsage  Bm  Mslate  Leans  waM 

Nst  Bmk.  N.  T.  City,  or  Nat  Bank,  Lawemet,  Kaa. 
Baewrtty  laiwe.  Imterest  promwtl  y  pa  la. 

Send  for  pamphiM  with  testtmonlala.  mniM  foma,  ata 
P.  M.  ^nctna.  Pm.  1 N .  F.  Hart  /  L.  HT  Perklna,  Sm 
I  T  W-W  V.Pnm.  t  AtHlttor  10  W.OOIatt  Tiwas 

FIRST  MORTG-A.GES. 

NET  7  de  8  PERCENTUM. 

PBATT  ft  GONE,  Minneapolis  and  New  York. 
Abaolately  Safe  lareataaeats  In  First  Mortgaass  oa 
Improved  Beal  Estate  In  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Mlnn*> 
I^Us,  Minn.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Interest  payable 
la  New  York  Exchange.  Beet  city  references  given.  A  ll» 
Ited  amount  of  8  per  cent  mortgages  usually  on  hand. 
For  full  parttcnlars,  address 
MLKCTUS  A.  PMATT,  AOBKHT  D.  COMM, 

10  Washington  Avenue,  South,  69  Liberty  Street, 

MlnaoapoUs,  Mian.  Naw  York  Otty. 
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THE  HEW  YOBK  EVAHQEIJST. 

H*.  IM  HMMrn 

Amwrlcui  Tnot  Soolety  BoUding,  Boom  39. 
HKHRT  X.  nUiD,  IMItwr  Mid  Proprietor* 

TKRXB:  IS  a  Tmt,  Ib  Adnoee,  Pottafe  Paid, 
■atered  at  the  Poetoffloe  atHew  York  aa  eeoond'KSlaeB  mail 
Matter. 

▲dTertlaeaeeats  30  oente  a  line— 13  lines  to  the  inch. 
Om  the  PMtli  Pag[e,  SO  cents  a  line. 

9m  ttt»  KIchtk  Pays,  60  cents  a  line. 

■Mriafes  aad  Deatlu,  not  orer  tour  lines,  SO  cents ; 
•rer  four  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

iX* Address  simply  Hew  Yorlc  Kmagelist,  Box  3330, 
•ow  York.  Bemit,  in  all  oases,  by  Dkait,  Momxt  Okdkb, 
XlBaoiamzD  Lama. 
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OOHTKHT8  OF  TH18  PAPKR. 

PAO. 


1.  Two  American  Institutions  in  Turkey.  Olimpses  of 
Orest  Britain.  More  about  the  Prodigal.  A  Neglect¬ 
ed  Hymn.  Some  Ancient  Hebrew  Manuscripts.  Our 
Book  Table. 

3.  OOKJUESFONDEVCE :  A  Church  In  Southern  India.  White 
Sulphur  Springs  in  West  Virginia.  From  Wisconsin. 
When  He  appears.  Fldells  In  Minimis.  Plea  for  the 
Faith  Cure.  The  Debt. 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Eer.  Dr.  J.  Olentworth  But¬ 

ler.  The  General  Assembly  on  Temperance.  The  Re¬ 
ligious  Press. 

4.  Editorials. 

6.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

6.  Midnight.  Story  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  The 

Children  at  Home. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  The  Household.  Sclentlflc  and 

Useful.  Health  Paragraphs. 

8.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Business. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  GEN.  GRANT. 

It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  home  through  the  streets 
of  London  to  be  laid  to  rest  by  the  side  of  Nel¬ 
son  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  Then  was 
witnessed  a  display  of  funeral  pomp  such  as 
perhaps  London  never  saw  before,  and  only 
equalled  by  that  in  another  capital  twelve 
years  before,  when  the  body  of  Wellington’s 
great  opponent,  Napoleon,  was  brought  back 
from  St.  Helena  to  be  laid  under  the  dome  of 
the  Invalides,  fulflliing  the  last  wish  express¬ 
ed  in  his  will,  “  that  his  ashes  might  repose  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  among  that  French  peo¬ 
ple  whom  he  had  so  much  loved.” 

Republican  America  does  not  bury  its  illus¬ 
trious  dead  with  so  much  of  outward  show  as 
monarchical  England  or  France,  and  yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  London  or  Paris  ever 
witnessed,  in  the  burial  of  heroes  or  of  kings, 
a  more  wonderful  exhibition  of  popular  feel¬ 
ing  than  that  in  this  city  on  Saturday  last. 
Tennyson’s  famous  ode  on  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  its  opening  lines  strikes 
the  keynote  of  a  feeling  which  has  been  in  mil¬ 
lions  of  hearts  since  we  heird  that  our  hero 
was  no  more : 

Bury  the  great  Duke 

With  an  empire’s  lamentation, 

Let  us  bury  the  great  Duke 

To  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  mighty  njition, 
IfOtiniIng  when  their  leaders  fall. 

Warriors  carry  the  warrior's  pall. 

And  sorrow  darkens  hamlet  and  hall. 

Could  any  description  of  the  scene  recently 
witnessed  here  be  more  perfect  than  is  given 
in  these  majestic  lines  which  tell  of 

“  .  .  .  the  mourning  of  a  mighty  nation— 

Mourning  when  their  leaders  fall. 

And  warriors  carry  the  warrior’s  pall "  1 

There  are  some  obvious  reasons  why  the 
death  of  Grant  should  come  even  nearer  to 
the  heart  of  the  people  than  the  death  of  Wel¬ 
lington.  When  the  great  Duke  died  in  1862, 
thirty-seven  years  had  passed  since  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  another  generation  had  come 
upon  the  stage  that  hardly  remembered  the 
wars  of  Napoleon.  But  it  is  only  twenty  years 
since  the  last  gun  was  fired  in  our  war;  the 
men  who  fought  in  it  are  still  upon  the  stage, 
some  with  mutilated  limbs ;  while  others  who 
went  not  to  the  battle  carry  within  their  breasts 
wounds  that  will  never  be  healed  because  of 
sons  and  brothers  whose  bones  are  scattered 
on  bloody  fields.  All  this  brings  our  recent 
struggle  much  nearer  to  us  than  Waterloo  was 
to  the  generation  that  followed  Wellington  to 
St.  Paul’s.  Besides,  it  must  be  added  that  the 
character  of  our  war  brought  it  closer  to  the 
people,  because  it  was  a  war  for  the  i)eople,  for 
all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  national  life ;  while 
the  war  of  England  was,  partly  at  least,  a  war 
of  ambition— a  struggle  with  her  great  rival 
for  power,  which  can  never  take  hold  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  like  a  war  for  national  existence. 

But  even  the  great  military  career  of  General 
Grant  would  not  so  take  hold  of  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  were  it  not  for  the  character  of  the 
man.  There  was  in  him  that  which  made  him 
an  object  of  peculiar  affection.  He  was  not 
demonstrative,  but  quiet  in  manner  and  si¬ 
lent  in  speech ;  yet  there  was  something  very 
charming  in  the  simplicity  and  modesty  which 
were  united  with  his  great  deeds.  This  made 
him  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  country ;  the  man  whom  all  were 
most  eager  to  see ;  the  one  most  trusted  and 
most  beloved.  The  feeling  toward  him  showed 
itself  in  these  last  months  as  never  before. 
From  the  first  moment  that  we  heard  of  his 
illness,  there  was  a  degree  of  interest  and  anx¬ 
iety  such  as  we  have  never  seen  since  the  na¬ 
tion  watched  by  the  bedside  of  Garfield,  as  the 
flame  of  life  flickered  in  his  manly  breast. 
Now,  as  then,  with  what  eagerness  did  we  all 
read  the  newspapers  from  day  to  day,  for  every 
bit  of  news  from  the  sick  room  of  the  great 
sufferer,  catching  at  every  favorable  symptom 
which  might  give  a  gleam  of  hope  1  How  many 
prayers  were  offered  for  his  recovery ;  or  (if  it 
were  Gkxl’s  will  that  it  should  be  otherwise) 
that  he  might  have  a  peaceful  departure ;  that 
he  might  pass  gently  into  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death !  And  when  at  last  came  the 
news  that  General  Grant  was  gone,  it  seemed 
as  if  a  pall  fell  upon  the  whole  country. 

The  extent  and  the  depth  of  this  feeling  were 
shown  as  the  body  was  brought  from  the 
mountain  home  where  he  had  breathed  his 
last.  Multitudes  lined  its  course,  looking  si¬ 
lently  and  sadly  at  the  passage  of  the  mourn¬ 
ful  train.  At  Albany,  where  the  body  lay  in 
state  for  a  few  hours,  it  is  said  that  seventy 
thousand  people  filed  before  the  coffin  to  take 
a  last  look ;  and  in  this  city  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  passed  through  the  City  Hall  to  gaze 
once  more  upon  the  face  of  the  great  soldier 
who  had  at  last  surrendered  to  a  foe  whom  not 
even  his  courage  could  resist. 

The  details  of  the  great  pageant  of  Saturday 
have  been  given  so  fully  in  the  daily  pai>er8, 
that  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  them  here.  We 
have  never  seen  anything  like  it  before,  save 
at  the  funerals  of  our  martyred  Presidents 
Lincoln  and  Garfield,  where  the  excitement 
was  intensified  by  their  tragic  end,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  shall  never  look  upon  its  like  again,  for 
there  is  no  man  now  living  among  the  fifty 
millions  of  our  people,  whose  death  could 
evoke  such  a  demonstration  of  universal  sor¬ 
row  ;  so  that  he  might  truly  be  said  to  be  buri¬ 
ed  with  an  empire’s  lamentation.” 

As  it  was  our  privilege  to  be  of  the  small 
numbei  of  clergymen  invited  to  represent  dif¬ 
ferent  Churches,  our  place  was  in  the  proces¬ 
sion,  and  therefore  we  could  not  see  the  great 


pageant  so  well  as  the  spectators  could.  But 
the  spectators  themselves  were  a  sight  to  fill 
us  with  wonder  and  awe.  For  many  hours  and 
many  miles  we  rode  through  a  dense  mass  of 
human  beings,  crowding  sidewalks  and  porch¬ 
es  and  doors  and  windows,  looking  down  from 
every  story,  and  even  from  the  house-tops,  all 
showing  the  deepest  emotion,  yet  witnessing 
the  moving  scene  in  perfect  silence.  At  other 
times  the  appearance  of  popular  military 
chiefs  like  Sherman  and  Sheridan  would  have 
called  forth  the  wildest  cheers.  But  not  a 
word  was  spoken  as  the  mighty  cortege  moved 
slowly  through  the  streets  and  avenues,  with 
a  million  of  spectators  (so  it  is  estimated)  look¬ 
ing  on.  Such  a  demonstration  could  only  be 
possible  in  the  greatest  city  of  America,  and  is 
itself  the  best  answer  to  those  who  insisted  so 
earnestly  that  Gen.  Grant  should  be  buried  at 
West  Point  or  at  Washington,  a  plea  to  which 
Tennyson  makes  fit  reply  in  giving  the  reason 
why  Wellington  should  be  buried  in  the  heart 
of  London : 

“  Where  shall  we  lay  the  man  whom  we  deplore  ? 

Here,  In  streauaioR  London’s  central  roar. 

Let  the  sound  of  those  he  wrought  for. 

And  the  feet  of  those  he  fought  for. 

Echo  round  his  bones  forevermore.” 

Not  only  has  the  death  of  Gen.  Grant  called 
out  this  wonderful  tribute,  it  has  served  a 
great  moral  purpose — that  of  reconciliation. 
It  has  brought  together  those  who  were  es¬ 
tranged  before.  The  blue  and  the  gray  march¬ 
ed  in  the  same  procession.  Men  who  twenty 
years  ago  stood  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
fronting  each  other  in  deadly  battle,  now  met 
together  as  mourners  round  one  grave.  Many 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears  as  they  saw  Sherman 
and  Johnston,  who  had  been  the  leaders  in  the 
mighty  armies  that  fought  against  each  other 
for  months  in  the  march  from  Chattanooga  to 
Atlanta,  riding  in  the  same  carriage,  serving 
as  pall-bearers  at  the  burial  of  their  common 
friend ;  and  Sheridan  seated  by  Buckner,  who 
from  being  a  companion  of  Grantat  West  Point, 
had  been  opposed  to  him  in  the  war,  and  sur¬ 
rendered  to  him  at  Fort  Donelson ;  but  who, 
in  spite  of  all  the  estrangement  of  those  terri¬ 
ble  scenes,  had  loved  him  still ;  and  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  visited  him  on  his  death-bed,  and 
now  mourned  for  him  with  the  most  unaffected 
sorrow.  Such  scenes  blot  out  the  memories  of 
old  wrongs,  and  make  old  enemies  feel  that 
they  are  once  more  brothers-in-arms. 

As  these  military  chiefs  stood  round  the  tomb 
of  Grant,  and  saw  its  portals  close  upon  him 
forever,  they  must  have  felt  that  every  trace  of 
bitterness  could  be  buried  in  that  grave.  Here¬ 
in  the  people  may  learn  a  lesson  from  their 
leaders.  Let  us  all  lay  aside  the  memory  of 
old  separations,  and  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
are  no  more  Northerners  and  Southerners, 
Federals  and  Confederates,  but  all  Americans, 
born  on  one  soil,  having  one  mother;  and  in 
our  different' spheres,  whether  exalted  or  ob¬ 
scure,  let  us  labor  together  for  the  glory  and 
the  happiness  of  our  common  country. 


DEACONESSES. 

At  the  late  General  Assembly,  Dr.  George  P. 
Hayes,  pastor  of  the  Central  Church,  Denver, 
preached  a  sermon  on  Church  work,  in  which 
he  urged  the  importance  of  utilizing  just  that 
kind  of  agency  indicated  by  the  above  title, 
taking  his  own  busy  church  as  an  illustration. 
He  would  have  deaconesses  remain  unordain¬ 
ed,  to  avoid  all  controversy  as  to  Scriptural 
warrant.  The  process  of  induction  into  this  of¬ 
fice  being  very  simple,  no  ordination  being  re¬ 
quired,  it  differs  little  save  in  name  from  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  committees  for  different  spheres  of 
Christian  activity. 

Dr.  Hayes’  Church  at  present  has  560  mem¬ 
bers,  9  elders,  9  deacons,  and  24  deaconesses, 
elected  by  the  Church.  Thus  there  are  42  per¬ 
sons  officially  called  to  the  exercise  of  special 
watch-care  over  the  Church.  No  one  having 
over  18  persons  to  ^ook  after,  and  many  of 
these  often  being  members  of  one  family ;  the 
work  of  looking  after  all  is  practicable,  and 
not  burdensome. 

These  helpers  report  from  time  to  time  to 
the  jmstor  all  cases  needing  his  attention. 
Thus  the  pastor’s  work  is  simplified,  his  bur¬ 
dens  are  lightened,  the  whole  energy  of  the 
Church  is  brought  into  systematic  action,  the 
pastor  is  encouraged,  and  at  the  same  time 
stimulated  to  a  more  prompt  attention  to  all 
the  details  of  his  office,  and  none  are  left  to 
suffer  or  complain  of  non-attention. 

It  may  be  that  the  cosmoiwlitan  and  ever- 
changing  habits  of  a  church  in  Denver,  may 
render  such  vigilant  oversight  especially  need¬ 
ful  ;  but  is  there  not  in  every  church  a  real  de¬ 
mand  for  somethingof  the  kind  ?  If  a  church 
is  growing,  it  certainly  needs  such  supervising 
care;  and  if  not  growing,  possibly  this  is  the 
very  thing  that  would  promote  its  growth. 

The  argument  for  the  enlistment  of  women 
in  this  special  service  is  threefold :  there  may 
be  a  destitution  of  such  men  as  are  fitted  for 
it;  the  women  themselves  will  be  built  up  in 
Christian  character  by  the  exercise  of  it;  and 
there  are  forms  of  this  service  in  the  nature 
of  things  calling  for  the  peculiar  talents  and 
graces  of  Christian  women.  It  is  not  necessa¬ 
ry  to  employ  even  the  term  deaconess.  The 
thing  rather  than  the  name  is  essential.  But 
if  Dr.  Hayes’  thrifty  church  owns  and  pro¬ 
claims  the  effectiveness  of  committee  work 
and  of  woman’s  work,  certainly  in  every 
church  the  same  good  results  would  follow. 
Nor  do  we  speak  of  the  Denver  Church  as  be¬ 
ing  unique  in  this  particular.  It  has  made  no 
new  discovery,  developed  no  new  force.  But 
perhaps  in  this  church,  with  such  diversified 
elements,  and  such  a  vigorous  imstor,  the  re¬ 
sults  are  as  conspicuous  as  anywhere. 


DEATH  OF  REV.  B.  M.  OOUNdHlTH., 

RomulUB,  N.  T.,  Aug.  10U>,  1885. 

Mr.  Editor:  You  will  grieve  with  us  over  the 
unexpected  death  of  Rev.  B.  M.  Goldsmith,  D.D., 
of  Bellona,  which  occurred  yesterday,  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  was  thirty-five  years  pastor  of  that 
church,  and  many  years  stated  clerk  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Geneva.  He  was  also  stated  clerk  of  the 
Synod  of  Geneva  from  1857  until  the  Reunion.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege.  He  was  a  careful  clerk,  an  honorable  coun¬ 
sellor,  a  good  presbyter,  a  sound  theologian,  and 
an  able  expounder  of  the  Word  of  God.  He  died 
in  the  harness.  Our  loss  as  a  Presbytery,  and  the 
loss  of  the  Church  at  Bellona,  will  be  great,  inex¬ 
pressible,  but  our  loss  is  his  infinite  gain.  Later 
on  you  will  have  a  fuller  account  of  his  life. 
Fraternally  yours,  J.  W.  Jacks. 

[The  above  announcement,  which  reaches  us 
just  as  we  go  to  press,  will  carry  sorrow  to  many 
hearts.  Dr.  Gtoldsmith  ranked  well  up  among  the 
oldest  settled  pastors  of  Western  New  York.  Only 
Dr.  Gridley,  Dr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Nassau,  and  possibly 
one  or  two  others  whose  names  do  not  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  occur  to  us,  can  claim  precedence  in  this 
respect.  And  as  intimated  by  the  Romulus  pastor> 
he  was  a  man  of  consideration  and  weight  without 
as  well  as  within  his  parish.  He  did  his  full  share 
of  8er^•ice  in  Presbytery  and  in  other  official  re¬ 
lations.  As  a  trustee  of  our  Synodical  Collie  at 
Elmira,  his  services  have  been  long  and  faithful.  If 
we  mistake  not  they  b^an  with  the  organization 
of  the  institution  moie  than  a  quarter  of  a  c«itury 
ago.  His  congregation  and  the  whole  community 
where  he  has  spent  so  many  happy  and  fruitful 
years,  will  lament  his  death,  and  cherish  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  wise  and  consistent  walk  among 
them. — Ed.  Ev.] 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

What  a  beautiful  story  is  that  on  another 
page,  of  missionary  life  and  labor  in  Southern 
Ic-lia.;  Hardly  anywhere  can  there  be  found 
a  more  complete  illustration  of  Christian  fidel¬ 
ity  continued  through  years  against  great  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  finally  bringing  a  rich  reward. 
What  benefactors  have  the  English  missiona¬ 
ries  there  proved  to  the  poor  people  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded.  Yet  the  same  diligence 
and  devotion  will  produce  similar  fruits  in  oth¬ 
er  parts  of  India,  and  of  every  pagan  country. 
And  when  such  instrumentalities  are  multipli¬ 
ed  a  thousandfold,  then  may  we  begin  to  hope 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  drawing  nigh. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  be  looking  with  ex¬ 
pectation  for  Prof.  Green’s  rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Briggs’s  last  communication  on  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Revision  in  these  columns.  But  they  will 
not  find  it,  and  for  the  good  and  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  that  it  has  been  definitely  arranged  that 
the  Princeton  professor  shall  write  one  of  the 
series  of  articles  on  Old  Testament  Revision 
now  in  course  of  publication  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Review.  This  plan,  we  believe,  exactly 
accords  with  the  wish  of  both  the  editors  of 
the  Review,  as  expressed  before  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Revision.  Its  present  announce¬ 
ment  will  of  course  interest  all  readers  of  our 
erudite  quarterly.  No  scholar  in  all  the  coun¬ 
try  is  listened  to  with  more  respect  than  is 
Prof.  Green.  The  theme  is  too  extensive,  and 
too  concerned  with  the  minutire  and  niceties  of 
Hebrew  learning  and  renderings,  for  newspa¬ 
per  treatment.  _ 

One  or  more  of  our  daily  papers  have  it  that 
Dr.  Wilson  Phraner  has  resigned  his  charge  of 
the  First  Church,  Sing  Sing,  on  account  of  ill 
health.  The  facts  are,  on  the  contrary,  that 
he  is  in  very  good  working  condition,  and  has 
taken  no  steps  of  late  other  than  those  of  his 
wonted  round  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral 
and  other  official  duties.  As  some  will  recA|l, 
the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Phraner’s 
settlement  in  Sing  Sing  was  celebrated  a  few 
months  since,  and  it  is  understood  that  he 
then  intimated  to  his  Session  and  official 
brethren  that  he  should  shortly— the  coming 
Autumn,  if  we  mistake  not— ask  permission  to 
lay  down  the  woik  so  long,  and  as  the  whole 
Church  is  aware,  so  successfully  prosecuted  as 
their  pastor.  But  the  matter  is  not  yet  be¬ 
fore  the  Church  in  any  official  form.  When  it 
shall  thus  come,  however,  most  likely  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  request  on  the  part  of  the  pastor,  it  will 
of  course  receive  full  and  mature  considera¬ 
tion.  Should  the  dissolution  actually  occur 
after  an  existence  so  long  and  fruitful,  it  will 
deserve  to  be  recorded  along  with  the  notable 
ecclesiastical  events  of  the  year. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Niles  of  Hornellsville  and  his 
wife  have  been  enjoying  their  vacation  on  the 
seashore,  at  Hampton  Beach  on  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  coast,  and  derived  great  benefit  from  the 
bracing  sea  air.  On  their  return  they  gave  us 
the  pleasure  of  a  visit  for  a  couple  of  days  at 
our  home  among  the  Berkshire  Hills.  Mrs. 
Niles  is  a  great-granddaughter  of  John  Ser¬ 
geant,  the  first  missionary  to  the  Stockbridge 
Indians.  He  was  the  predecessor  of  Jonathan 
Edwards.  The  heritage  of  piety  and  devotion 
to  the  same  work,  seems  to  have  passed  down 
from  generation  to  generation. 


The  Presbyterian  pastors  of  New  Orleans 
make  it  a  point  to  be  at  home  in  all  times  of 
epidemic  fever,  or  any  prevalent  illness  among 
their  flocks.  Thus  several  Summers  ago,  when 
the  yellow  fever  raged  there  and  up  the  river 
valley  as  far  as  Memphis,  every  pastor  was  at 
home  and  busy  night  and  day — and  this,  as  we 
remember,  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  some  of 
them.  It  would  seem  that  they  have  a  taolt 
understanding  with  each  other  never  to  desert 
their  posts  in  case  of  any  emergency  of  the 
kind  referred  to.  Hence,  we  suppose,  the  ex¬ 
planatory  announcement  in  a  late  New  Orleans 
paper  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  R.  Markham  of  the 
Lafayette  Presbyterian  church  of  New  Orleans, 
“  will  take  advantage  of  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  city  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Texas.” 
The  health  bill  being  what  it  is.  Pastor  Mark¬ 
ham  feels  free  to  go  to,  it  may  be,  a  less  salu¬ 
brious  region.  We  should  not  put  it  just  in 
this  way  here  at  the  North,  but  the  fact  is,  a 
great  many  pastors  are  just  now  absent  from 
their  charges,  and  the  general  health  and  com¬ 
fort  of  those  they  have  left  behind  them,  is  re¬ 
markable.  _  _ _ 

The  Rev.  John  C.  Young  of  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.,  died  on  Wednesday,  July  29,  near  the 
High  Bridge  (Ky.)  camp-meeting,  probably  of 
sunstroke.  The  Christian  Observer  of  Louis¬ 
ville  says  that  he  had  just  crossed  the  ferry 
(talking  a  little  wildly  as  if  there  was  brain 
trouble),  and  was  found  about  six  P.  M.  on  the 
road,  half  a  mile  from  the  landing.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  a  son  of  Dr.  John  C.  Young,  the 
former  President  of  Centre  College  at  Danville, 
and  was  connected  by  blood  or  by  marriage  to 
many  of  the  best  families  of  Kentucky.  He 
was  a  gifted  and  eloquent  man,  and  just  in  the 
prime  of  his  years,  his  age  being  forty-five. 


The  American  Bible  Society  Managers  met 
Aug.  6th,  Henry  Dickinson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
The  religious  services  were  conducted  by  Rev. 
W.  W.  Atterbury.  Among  items  announced  or 
passed  in  review  were  letters  of  thanks  from 
the  Bible  Society  of  France,  the  Waldensian 
Committee  of  Evangelization,  and  the  German 
Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
the  annual  letter  of  the  Eastern  Turkey  Mis¬ 
sion,  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Cole  of  Erzroom ;  letters 
from  Rev.  E.  M.  Bliss,  announcing  his  safe  re¬ 
turn  to  Constantinople  from  a  three  months’ 
tour;  from  Mr.  C.  T.  O.  King  of  Monrovia, 
Rev.  F.  W.  Damon  of  Honolulu,  etc.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  for  July  were  155,962.53.  The  total  issues 
of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Bible  House  during 
the  same  month  were  66,200  volumes. 

It  is  against  recent  municipal  regulations  to 
hold  religious  services  on  Boston  Common  on 
Sunday.  But  the  people  have  more  liberty 
down  in  New  Orleans.  A  series  of  evening 
open-air  meetings  is  in  progress  at  Carrollton 
(the  upiier  suburbs  of  that  city),  when  the 
weather  is  favorable.  The  meetings  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  pastors  of  the  several  denomi¬ 
nations.  The  attendance  is  good,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  audiences  seems  to  be  deepening. 
The  Southwestern  Presbyterian  adds :  The  fine 
open  space  by  the  Court-house  is  an  excellent 
place  for  such  gatherings. 

Our  neighbor  on  the  north,  the  Canada  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  makes  good  use  of  her  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Gospel  ministry  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months.  As  among  us,  they  go  out  and 
evangelize  in  destitute  regions,  and  their  la¬ 
bors  result  in  much  good,  and  sometimes,  after 
graduation,  in  permanent  relations. 

The  Foreign  Missions  Committee  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Presbyterian  Church  are  being  helped  out 
by  unknown  friends ;  thus  one  who  wishes  to 
be  known  simply  as  “  a  member  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  England,’’  sends  £3,000  to  the 
treasury. 

The  Rev.  Henry  N.  Payne,  the  new  Field 
Secretary  of  the  Freed  men’s  Board,  is  prepar¬ 
ing  to  enter  upon  his  work  in  the  South  in 
September.  His  pastoral  relation  at  Boone, 
Iowa,  has  already  been  dissolved. 


AH,  THOU  LITTLE  MALLET! 

By  Prot  E.  D.  Morris,  D.D. 

In  a  recent  number  of  L'Eglise  Libre,  I  find 
a  bright  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lortsch,  del¬ 
egate  to  our  late  General  Assembly  from  the 
Free  Evangelical  Church  of  France.  He  writes 
with  a  certain  French  vividness  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  men  he  met,  of  the  orators  he  heard, 
of  the  kindnesses  privately  shown  him— and 
specially  of  the  constraint  he  felt  himself  un¬ 
der  in  the  endeavor  properly  to  salute  the  As¬ 
sembly,  to  speak  of  France  and  French  Prot¬ 
estantism,  to  describe  the  Free  Church  and 
commend  its  work  to  the  generosity  of  the 
American  churches,  all  within  the  assigned 
space  of  fifteen  minutes! 

Dr.  Lortsch  alludes  in  a  courteous  but  hu¬ 
morous  way  to  the  lack  of  intelligent  informa¬ 
tion  which  he  sometimes  discovered  among 
us  with  regard  to  existing  Protestantism  in 
France.  On  the  other  hand,  he  refers  grate¬ 
fully  to  the  action  of  the  Assembly  in  urging 
upon  the  churches  under  its  care  the  celebra¬ 
tion,  on  the  18th  of  October  ensuing,  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  centenary  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  He  also  notes  with  interest  the 
high  regard  paid  to  the  Huguenot  element  in 
our  Church,  and  the  general  appreciation  of 
what  French  Protestantism  has  been  and  has 
done  in  former  times.  His  account  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  and  especially  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  governed,  deserves  to  be  reproduced  in 
full.  He  says : 

The  appearance  (physionomie)  of  the  Assembly 
is  Interesting.  That  which  Impresses  one  especial¬ 
ly  is  the  authority  accorded  to  the  Moderator  and 
exercised  by  him.  He  has  no  gown,  no  short 
breeches,  no  lace  bands  (mnnehettes  de  dentelle), 
no  private  room,  like  the  Moderator  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  Is  not  even  elevated  upon 
a  special  seat  of  honor.  But  ho  has  in  his  hand  a 
little  mallet  of  wood  ( un  petit  marteau  de  bois )  and 
before  him  a  round  table  with  a  top  of  marble.  If 
any  one  wanders  away  from  the  question  or  speaks 
too  long,  the  little  mallet  strikes  a  sharp  blow  on 
the  marble,  and  there  is  silence !  (Le  petit  marteau 
donne  un  coup  sec  sur  le  marbre,  et  silence !)  If 
any  one  undertakes  to  interpose  a  discussion  with 
the  Moderator  upon  a  point  of  order,  again  the  lit¬ 
tle  sharp  blow,  and  again  there  is  silence !  If  there 
is  private  conversation  or  disturbance  in  the  As¬ 
sembly,  the  little  mallei  causes  it  to  cease  as  by 
enchantment.  Or  if  the  Moderator  finds  that  the 
dignity  of  the  Assembly  is  compromised,  be  it  ever 
so  little,  by  too  much  applause,  the  little  mallet 
strikes  the  marble,  and  the  hands  cease  their  clap¬ 
ping.  Ah,  thou  little  mallet !  Thou  provest  that 
liberty  is  not  license,  and  that  a  people  truly  free 
is  a  people  who  know  how  to  recognize  authority 
and  to  submit  to  it.  Ah,  petit  marteau !  would 
that  thou  wert  able  to  make  a  journey  into  France, 
and  especially  among  our  churches  of  the  South ! 

There  lies  on  the  mantel  in  my  study  a  little 
marteau  de  bois  which  may  justly  be  viewed  as 
historic.  At  the  close  of  the  Assembly  of  1875 
at  Cleveland,  I  requested  from  the  revered 
Stated  Clerk  some  slight  memento — some  pen 
or  other  utensil— which  I  might  preserve  in 
commemoration  of  the  body  over  which  I  had 
been  given  the  honor  of  presiding.  In  reply 
he  said  that  it  was  his  intention  to  provide  a 
new  gavel  for  the  centennial  year  just  then  in 
prospect,  and  that  he  would  therefore  venture 
to  give  me  as  a  relic  the  mallet  which  I  had 
just  been  using.  He  assured  me  not  only  that 
it  had  been  in  use,  with  some  slight  exception, 
since  the  Reunion  in  1869,  but  further,  that  at 
the  Reunion  it  had  come  into  his  hands  from 
the  Old  School  side  of  the  house,  and  had  been 
in  use  he  could  not  say  how  long,  but  certain¬ 
ly  for  many  years,  in  the  Assemblies  of  that 
branch  of  the  united  Church.  I  received  it 
with  pleasure,  and  with  reverence  also,  as  I 
remembered  what  eminent  men  had  wielded 
it,  and  now  prize  no  memento  in  my  posses¬ 
sion  more  highly.  Its  days  of  authority  are 
over ;  but  it  shall  have  with  me  a  safe  and  an 
honorable  season  of  rest. 

If  Dr.  Lortsch  could  examine  this  historic 
mallet,  and  could  note  its  battered  edges,  and 
the  other  signs  of  vigorous  as  well  as  continu¬ 
ous  use  which  it  carries,  he  might  be  led  to 
suspect  the  exact  accuracy  of  his  sprightjy 
description.  And  yet  that  description  is  so 
far  true  and  just,  that  we  may  properly  take 
the  occasion  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
fine  impression  which  our  Assemblies  general¬ 
ly  make  upon  intelligent  foreigners  who  from 
year  to  year  attend  them.  The  fact  that  the 
personnel  of  the  Assembly  varies  aDnually,and 
that  the  selection  of  delegates  is  chiefly  by  ro¬ 
tation,  and  that  the  delegation  is  so  large,  as 
well  as  so  unfamiliar  for  the  most  part  with 
the  routine  of  business,  would  lead  one  to  an¬ 
ticipate  that  an  average  Assembly  could  not 
be  readily  and  easily  governed.  The  large 
amount  of  liberty,  also,  which  our  modes  of 
procedure  allow,  the  wide  variety  of  business, 
and  the  necessary  diversities  in  opinion  and 
interest  around  the  issues  to  be  considered, 
naturally  tend  to  make  such  government  the 
more  trying.  The  further  fact  that  all  are 
equal  in  rank,  the  Moderator  being  the  ser¬ 
vant  rather  than  the  master  of  his  brethren 
while  they  are  in  council,  renders  the  effective 
assertion  of  authority  on  his  part  still  more 
difficult.  Under  such  conditions,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  that  so  little  embarrassment  is  actually 
encountered,  and  that  the  average  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Assembly  becomes  what  we  know  it  to  be — 
one  of  the  best  governed  deliberative  bodies  in 
the  world. 

The  secret  lies  not  in  the  petit  marteau  debois, 
but  in  the  system  which  it  represents— in  the 
careful  array  of  rules,  methods,  precedents, 
which  our  polity  provides,  and  in  the  fine  dis¬ 
cipline  which  that^olity  gives  to  those  who 
are  trained  under  it.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  laughingly,  and  sometimes  with  some 
little  spice  of  sarcasm,  about  “  the  Book,”  and 
Presb3derian  loyalty  to  it.  But  after  all,  is  not 
some  fixed  method,  well  understood  and  well 
stuck  to,  better  far  than  the  various  i)erplexl- 
ties  into  which  the  absence  of  any  such  regu¬ 
lative  guide  not  infrequently  leads  ?  Slavish 
adherence  to  rules  and  precedents  may  become 
obstructive,  and  even  tyrannical ;  but  I  have 
not  often  seen  a  General  Assembly  unwilling 
to  allow  a  reasonable  amount  of  deviation 
from  previous  usage,  or  from  the  technicali¬ 
ties  of  “the  Book,”  if  justice  plainly  required 
them.  “Any  one  of  the  three  best  ways  will 
suit  me,”  was  the  habitual  remark  of  one  of 
our  most  sagacious  elders,  and  one  well  versed 
in  ecclesiastical  procedure;  and  our  Assem¬ 
blies  generally  claim  similar  discretion  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  obvious  occasion.  Authority  and 
Liberty,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  distinguished 
French  delegate,  are  not  antagonistic  but  con¬ 
current  elements  in  their  ordinary  administra¬ 
tion.  Nor  is  it  presumptuous  to  claim,  as  I 
have  done,  that  taking  into  account  their  com¬ 
position,  the  nature  of  their  functions,  and  the 
wide  variety  of  demand  ujiou  them,  an  average 
Presbyterian  Assembly  is  one  of  the  best  de¬ 
liberative  bodies  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Lortsch  makes  a  further  statement  to 
which  it  is  not  improper  to  refer.  He  describes 
a  brief  visit  to  Lane  Seminaiy’,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Schaff,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have 
been  specially  indebted  for  favors  shown.  In 
his  account  he  speaks  with  ardor  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  as  delightfully  located  (delicieusement 
situ^)  mid  shady  trees  in  a  green  lawn,  where 
the  dwellings  of  the  Professors  also  stand 
amid  the  pleasant  shadows.  He  also  refers  to 
his  visit  to  the  library  of  15,000  volumes,  where 
among  other  treasures  he  was  pleased  to  find 
the  precious  commentaries  of  Oodet,  and  the 
works  of  other  French  authors.  One  criticism 
on  the  curriculum  is  noticeable :  “  We  observe 
in  the  programme  of  studies  the  almost  entire 


absence  of  Biblical  Criticism.”  It  seems  to  be 
a  debatable  question  in  certain  quarters  whe¬ 
ther  the  presence  of  this  undefined  and  some¬ 
what  mysterious  element  in  our  theological 
seminaries  is  a  sign  of  health  or  a  sore  disease. 
If  the  former,  then  its  existence  in  Lane, 
though  it  be  hidden  to  French  eyes,  is  a  glori¬ 
ous  fact ;  if  the  latter,  then  Lane  has  none  of 
it— not  a  trace ! 


PREACHING  IN  THE  RAIN. 

On  the  last  Sabbath  of  July  (26th)  Dr.  Cuyler 
preached  for  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  his  London  Tab¬ 
ernacle,  and  the  latter  held  forth  in  the  rain  at 
his  Presbyterian  friend  Mr.  Duncan’s  beautiful 
Highland  residence  at  Benmore,  Argyllshire. 
The  service  occurred  just  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  of 
full  four  thousand  persons  gathered  on  his 
host’s  lawn.  We  are  told  that  the  weather 
was  most  unfavorable  for  an  open-air  service : 

A  drizzling  rain  fell  until  four  o’clock,  when  it 
cleared  up.  Soon  after  this  hour  people  began  to 
assemble,  having  journeyetl  from  far  and  near. 
Seats  were  provided  by  Mr.  Duncan  for  as  many 
people  as  possible,  and  when  these  were  all  occu¬ 
pied,  carpets  and  rugs  were  laid  down  upon  the 
swai^,  hundreds  in  due  time  becoming  seated 
thereon.  While  waiting,  hymns  were  sung,  and 
punctually  at  six  o’clock  Mr.  Spurgeon  took  his 
place  in  the  improvised  pulpit.  After  a  Psalm  had 
been  sung,  the  weather  became  so  threatening,  that 
Mr.  Spurgeon  stated  his  intention  of  not  unduly 
prolonging  the  service.  He  engaged  in  prayer,  and 
by  that  time  the  rain  began  to  fall,  which  led  him 
to  remark  that  he  believed  they  were  so  used  to 
rain  in  that  region  that  a  little  of  it  would  not  dis¬ 
turb  them.  For  his  part,  if  he  cotdd  preach  in 
that  rain,  he  would  do  so,  and  if  not,  then  the 
Lord’s  will  be  done.  After  again  singing,  as  the 
rain  continued  to  fall,  Mr.  Spurgeon  proce^ed  at 
once  with  his  sermon,  based  on  Isaiah  liii.  6,  “  With 
His  stripes  we  are  healed.”  This  text,  he  said  was 
the  Bible  in  miniature,  and  contained  the  Gospel 
written  as  with  a  sunbeam.  The  text  came  with 
peculiar  force  at  this  time.  A  few  months  ago  he 
offered  prayer  for  a  brother  in  Christ  who  was 
going  out  to  the  Congo  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He 
had  heard  that  day  that  this  brother  was  another 
of  a  long  series  of  men  who  laid  down  their  lives 
for  Christ  amidst  the  pestilential  swamps  of  the 
Congo,  and  as  he  died  he  leaned  back  and  whispered 
to  a  missionary  “  With  His  stripes  I  am  healed.” 
Mr.  Spurgeon  said  he  could  not  wish  for  a  better 
conclusion  to  his  own  life.  Soon  after  reaching 
his  third  head,  as  the  rain  began  to  fall  heavily, 
Mr.  Spurgeon  said  he  would  not  enlarge  further, 
but  express  the  hope  that  they  would  all  at  length 
meet  in  that  land  where  there  would  be  no  showers 
to  send  them  away,  but  where  congregations  ne’er 
break  up  and  Sabbaths  have  no  end. 

How  Dr.  Cuyler  got  en  rappoi't  with  his  Lon¬ 
don  audience,  is  thus  described  in  the  Christian 
World,  just  at  hand,  and  is  of  Interest  to  quote 
here: 

Personally,  Dr.  Cuyler  is  not  altogether  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  people,  he  having  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  former  visit  addresso<l  an  audience  in 
the  Tabernacle.  His  name  is,  however,  familiar  to 
the  religious  community  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  from  the  frequency  with  which  his  writings  are 
quoted  in  English  journals.  He  set  out  with  the 
intention  of  not  preaching  while  abroad,  but  his 
resolve  broke  down  on  reaching  our  shores.  Al¬ 
ready  he  has  preached  more  than  once  for  the  Rev. 
Newman  Hall,  whose  guest  he  has  been  since  his 
arrival.  His  voice  has  now  been  heard  in  the  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Tabernacle;  and  while  in  Glasgow  ho 
will  occupy  Dr.  Bonar’s  pulpit. 

During  his  prayer  on  Sunday  morning  Dr.  Cuy¬ 
ler  invoked  the  Divine  blessing  on  “  the  beloved 
pastor,”  thanked  God  for  “  his  wise  sowing  and 
his  perpetual  harvest,”  and  pleaded  that  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon  might  long  “be  spare<l  to  his  flock,  to  the 
Church  of  God,  and  the  world.”  Then  turning  his 
thoughts  to  America,  he  rendered  thanks  tor  the 
‘  ‘  unity  of  these  twin  peoples,  the  mother  and  child,  ” 
and  might  they  bo  one  in  Christ.  “Remember 
America  to-day,”  ho  went  on,  his  voice  tremulous 
with  emotion,  “when  her  head  droops  in  national 
bereavement.  She  mourns  the  removal  of  her  il¬ 
lustrious  son  who  led  her  armies  to  battle  in  the 
great  conflict  for  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  op¬ 
pressed.” 

Before  giving  out  his  texts — for  he  selected  three 
— Dr.  Cuyler  said  ho  counted  it  a  great  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  render  that  small  ser\’ice  to  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon,  so  many  years  his  personal  friend  and  bene¬ 
factor,  as  he  was  also  the  benefactor  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  He  counted  It  a  privilege  to  stand  in 
that  pulpit  which  threw  its  electric  light  across 
the  ocean,  until  its  rays  penetrated  even  the  lowly 
cabins  of  the  prairies.  “  Your  joys  are  our  joys,” 
added  Dr.  Cuyler.  “  When  you  celebrated  your  pas¬ 
tor’s  fiftieth  year,  we  in  America  also  joined  in 
that  jubilee.  Our  sorrows  are  your  sorrows,  and  I 
thank  my  British  kinsfolk  this  morning  for  their 
sympathy  with  us  in  our  great  national  bereave¬ 
ment.” 


A  COX.I.EOE  -WITH  A  HISTORY. 

The  fact  that  an  institution  admitting  white  and 
colored  pupils  on  equal  terms  has  been  in  uninter¬ 
rupted  existence  in  Central  Kentucky  for  the  past 
nineteen  years,  is  quite  new  to  some  people  here 
at  the  North,  though  not  to  all.  Berea  College, 
which  gives  life  and  attraction  to  a  little  town  130 
miles  south  of  Cincinnati,  and  situated  just  be¬ 
tween  the  Cumberland  foot-hills  and  the  blue  grass 
region,  has  exemplified  all  the  nobility  that  its 
name  suggests,  in  its  actual  history.  Its  faculty 
of  thirteen  white  instructors — five  ministers  and 
eight  ladies — have  never  given  place  to  any  race 
prejudices.  Three  hundred  and  twelve  students, 
white  and  colored,  were  enrolled  last  year,  thirty 
of  them  in  the  College  course.  The  institution  has 
a  good  foundation  for  enlarged  operations.  The 
grounds  are  handsome  and  ample,  the  buildings 
are  the  Ladies’  Hall,  a  handsome  three-story  brick, 
which  cost  f 50,(K)0 ;  a  hall  for  boys,  built  in  1869 
by  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  costing  $18,000;  three 
good  buildings,  with  complete  apparatus,  for  gram¬ 
mar  schools;  a  chapel  seating  500;  a  recitation 
hall  with  six  rooms,  and  a  tabernacle  accommo¬ 
dating  2000  people.  There  is  a  library  of  3700  vol¬ 
umes.  An  endowment  of  $100,000,  with  gifts  from 
individuals,  brings  an  income  of  $10,000  per  year. 
Term  bills  are  very  low.  Board,  room-rent,  fuel, 
lights,  and  tuition,  only  $75  per  year.  Seventy-two 
pupils  receive  tuition  free,  while  others  pay  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  bills  by  work. 

Mr.  John  G.  Fee,  the  founder  of  this  college,  was 
a  graduate  of  old  Augusta  College,  and  of  Lane 
Theological  Seminary ;  he  had  been  disinherited 
by  his  father,  a  slave-holder  in  Bracken  county, 
Ky. ;  dismissed  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  for 
preaching  against  slavery  and  circulating  abolition 
literature,  and  had  been  mobbed  in  Mason  and 
Bracken  counties,  where  he  organized  churches 
that  excluded  slave-holders,  before  he  went  into 
Madison  county,  at  the  instance  of  Cassius  M. 
Clay.  Here  he  established  a  church,  and  in  1855  a 
school,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board 
of  Missions.  In  1859  a  college  was  organized.  But 
while  Mr.  Fee  was  In  the  North  soliciting  funds, 
the  John  Brown  raid  so  alarmed  all  slave-holders 
that  the  school  was  broken  up  and  the  teachers 
driven  from  the  Htate.  It  was  reopened  in  1865, 
and  shortly  after,  when  three  colored  pupils  were 
admitted,  about  one-half  of  the  seventy-five  white 
pupils  left  the  school.  Great  excitement  prevail¬ 
ed,  and  but  for  the  lessons  of  the  war.  It  is  believ¬ 
ed  another  exptflsion  would  have  been  recorded. 
But  violence  was  only  threatened,  and  save  a  few 
shots  at  the  building  from  drunken  men,  epithets 
were  the  only  missiles  used. 

At  the  recent  Commencement  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  people  were  present,  two-thirds  of  them 
white.  The  College  exercises  over,  addresses  by 
visitors  were  in  order,  when  Mr.  George  W.  Cable 
of  New  Orleans,  the  Rev.  Washington  Gladden  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  the  Rev.  Robert  West  of  Chicago, 
Roswell  Smith,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  Judge  W.  M. 
Beckner  of  Winchester,  Ky.,  and  Cassius  M.  Clay 
spoke.  The  last  three  speeches  were  impromptu. 
The  Century  publisher,  Mr.  Roswell  Smith,  then 
proposed  that  a  hat  collection  be  taken,  and  when 
the  result  was  announced  ($.5,250),  It  was  apparent 
to  most  who  had  given  the  thousands. 

Though  its  policy  is  not  yet  indorsed  by  many 
Kentuckians,  Berea  (College  has  become  so  mani¬ 
festly  useful  that  its  toleration  is  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  gaining  frieuds  all  the  time.  Most 


of  the  money  thus  far  used  in  carrying  It  forward, 
however,  has  come  from  the  North.  Many  offers 
of  money  have  been  made  by  Kentuckians,  provid¬ 
ed  the  races  would  be  separated,  and  a  Democratic 
judge  of  Clark  county  made  an  address  before  the 
College  the  evening  before  Commencement. 

These  things  mark  a  long  advance  since  the  days 
when  committees  of  “  discreet  men  ”  were  wont  to 
go  down  from  the  county  seat  to  drive  out  the 
abolitionists ;  days  when,  so  great  was  the  terror, 
that  even  Cassius  M.  Clay  advised  the  friends  of 
John  G.  Hanson,  a  prominent  trustee,  upon  whose 
head  a  price  was  laid,  not  to  stand  by  him;  or 
when  none  but  women  dared  to  hear  Mr.  Fee 
preach,  and  for  four  weeks  there  was  but  one  bold 
Kentuckian  who  ventured  to  visit  him  In  his  home.. 

President  Fairchild  says :  “The  certain  amalga¬ 
mation  that  was  to  follow,  is  all  in  the  future- 
What  dangers  await  us  in  this  respect  we  know  not, 
but  of  this  we  feel  sure,  that  any  alliance  that  may 
possibly  result  from  the  social  relations  establish¬ 
ed  here,  will  be  a  blessing  compared  to  the  disgust¬ 
ing  concubinage  which  abounded  in  the  days  of 
slavery,  and  is  so  very  common  still.” 

The  President  thinks  that  in  many  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  districts,  where  there  are  but  few  colored  chil¬ 
dren,  and  no  school  for  them,  if  practicable,-  these 
would  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools  with  whites 
were  it  not  for  the  law  which  forbids  mixed  schools.! 
This  will  hardly  be  doubted  when  it  is  remembered 
that  hundreds  of  the  best  teachers  in  all  this  re^ 
gion  were  educated  at  Berea — teachers  who  will 
have  influence  in  the  future  in  moulding  public 
sentiment. 

In  a  single  year  fifty-eight  Kentucky  towns  were 
represented  at  Berea.  In  nineteen  years  the  Col¬ 
lege  has  instructed  over  1,700  pupils.  More  than 
600  of  these  have  become  teachers,  and  most  of 
them  that  were  whites  have  been  employed  in  the 
mountain  portion  of  the  State. 


EDVCATIONAI.. 

The  Michigan  Female  Seminary  located  at  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  under  the  care  of  the  Synod,  has  cheering 
prospects.  The  newly  elected  Principal,  Miss 
Hosford,  was  formerly  a  teacher  here.  She  has 
the  genuine  spirit  of  Holyoke,  and  with  efficient 
associates,  great  things  are  expected.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  to  be  warmed  throughout  with  steam,  and 
other  improvements  will  be  made. 

The  Presbytery  of  Emporia  has  released  Rev. 
Dr.  Kirkwood  from  the  charge  of  the  church  in 
Winfield,  Kansas.  He  goes  to  a  Professor’s  chair 
in  Macalester  College,  Minn. 

The  University  of  Virginia  hopes  great  things 
from  Its  McCormick  Observatory.  The  telescope 
cost  $46,000  and  the  building  $30,000,  while  the  di¬ 
rectorship  is  endowed  with  $60,000,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Vanderbilt  has  added  $25,000  more. 

About  $500,000,  including  Miss  Caldwell’s  endow¬ 
ment  of  $300,000,  have  been  raised  for  the  new  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  University.  The  bishops  expect  to 
raise  the  sum  to  $1,000,000.  This  institution  is 
not  to  be  half  hid  away  in  some  quiet  town  or  city, 
but  is  to  have  its  site  In  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
it  can  bid  for  the  sons  of  Government  officials. 

Hatwich  (Lutheran)  Seminary  has  just  issued  its 
seventieth  catalogue.  The  roll  contained  seventy- 
nine  male  and  thirty-two  female  pupils.  In  the 
theological  department  there  were  nine  students. 

Five  years  ago  $18,000  were  given  by  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  Lutherans  to  their  seminary  in  Minneapolis ; 
two  years  afterward  $60,000  for  endowment,  and 
this  year  $‘20,000  for  new  buildings. 

Ozark  College  is  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian  in¬ 
stitution  at  Greenfield  in  Dade  county.  Mo.,  usual¬ 
ly  known  as  “Southwest  Missouri.”  It  has  seven 
professors  and  teachers,  and  its  environment  is  an 
excellent  blue-grass  region,  where  com,  wheat,  rye, 
clover,  and  tame  grasses  grow  in  abundance. 

Prof.  Salisbury,  for  the  past  three  years  superin- 
twident  of  school  work  for  the  American  Mission¬ 
ary  Association  at  the  South,  is  now  to  take  charge 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Gen.  G.  W.  Lee,  eldest  son  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee, 
has  at  the  request  of  the  trustees,  recalled  his  res¬ 
ignation  as  President  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni¬ 
versity.  An  aecomplished  teacher,  a  high-toned 
Christian  gentleman,  and  a  very  successful  Col¬ 
lege  President,  his  resignation  accepted  would  be 
a  great  loss  to  the  University.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  needed  rest  for  a  time  from  hie  labors,  may  re¬ 
cruit  his  strength,  and  that  he  may  many  years  more 
walk  in  the  steps  of  his  honored  father,  a  rare  man 
in  administrative  skill  in  this  University. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Rev.  Henry  Upson.  His  school,  with  its 
limite<l  number  of  pupils,  thus  securing  personal 
home  care;  its  situation  in  a  country  town  with 
mountains  and  lakes  around  it,  inviting  to  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  aids  to  physical  health ;  its  enthusiastic 
head,  who  since  1869  has  cared  for  the  sons  of 
many  of  the  leading  citizens  in  several  States,  is 
one  where  parents  may  place  their  eons  under  the 
best  training  for  mind,  body,  and  character. 


A  NK-W  CHURCH  AT  LAKR  OEOROB. 

The  tourist  passing  through  the  queen  of  Amer¬ 
ican  lakes,  while  still  under  the  shadow  of  Black 
Mountain  facing  the  north,  catches  the  firstglimpse 
of  the  undulating  meadows  of  Sabbath  Day  Point. 
Hero  the  course  of  the  lake  is  deflected  from  east- 
of-north  to  due  north ;  and  the  mountains  on  the 
west  side,  which  to  this  point  rise  abruptly  from 
the  water’s  edge,  now  take  their  start  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  shore.  Broad  fields  of  green 
and  golden  grain  attract  the  eye  as  the  scene 
changes  to  this  new  phase  of  pastoral  beauty,  and 
the  peaceful  quiet  at  once  suggests  the  fitness  of 
the  name  Sabbath  Day  Point.  • 

Here,  on  a  commanding  site  at  the  crest  of  a 
meadow  sloping  gently  in  all  directions,  Grace 
Memorial  Union  Chapel  has  been  built  during  the 
present  season.  The  native  stone  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  hillside  has  supplied  the  most  fitting  mate¬ 
rial,  and  has  been  tastefully  laid  in  “rock-face”’ 
with  cement  joints.  A  square  tower  at  the  south¬ 
east  comer  rises  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet  in  stone, 
above  which  Is  the  open  belfry  with  its  pointed 
roof  of  dark  blue  Pennsylvania  slate.  A  generous 
entrance  porch  extending  across  the  eastern  end 
of  the  building,  and  a  covered  carriage  porch  at 
one  side,  add  greatly  to  comfort  as  well  as  to  archi¬ 
tectural  effect.  The  interior  is  finished  in  Georgia 
pine,  with  chairs  and  pulpit  of  cherry.  The  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  church  is  200,  and  can  be  in¬ 
creased  to  300  if  necessary.  The  handsome  organ 
is  from  the  Mason  A  Hamlin  Company ;  the  tower 
is  provided  with  a  clock  from  the  Seth  Thomas 
Company  of  New  York ;  and  a  500-pound  bell  from 
the  Meneely  Company  of  Troy.  A  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  church  is  the  stained-glass  work  by  F. 
and  J.  C.  Wolf  of  New  York.  Seven  of  the  win¬ 
dows  have  been  presented  as  memorials.  Ths 
chancel  window,  which  is  rich  in  color  and  of  ex¬ 
quisite  design,  is  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Gil¬ 
lette,  D.D.,  who  for  many  years  was  pastor  of  Cal¬ 
vary  Baptist  Church  of  New  York.  One  of  the 
large  windows  on  the  side  Is  in  memory  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Grace  Gillette  Dodge,  wife  ef  Mr. 
Norman  W.  Dodge  of  New  York.  The  plans  have 
been  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Tuthill  of  52  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  'The  beauty  of  the  structure  In 
outline  and  proportion,  and  (harmonious  blending 
with  the  landscape,  is  a  monument  to  bis  ability 
and  good  taste. 

The  dedication  service  was  .held  on  Tuesday  of 
the  present  week  (Aug.  11th).  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook  of  Boston  gave  an  address,  and  the  Rev.  R. 
8.  MacArthur,  D.D.,  of  New  York  preached  the 
sermon.  The  music  was  supplied  by  Mme.  Chris¬ 
tine  Dossert  (the  well  known  oratorio  singer),  and 
her  brother,  Mr.  Frank  G.  Dossert,  organist  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Church,  New  York.  Services  will  beheld 
regularly  during  the  Summer  mouths,  and  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 


t 


rHE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST;  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  13,  1885. 


The  New  York  World  has  rendered  a  grand  church.  Dr.  Bcaflle  kindly  came  out  one  of  the 
service  in  its  successful  endeavor,  of  the  past  n'Khts.  But  it  turned  out  a  cloudy,  stormy,  black 


CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERI.^N.  facts  in  regard  to  the  people  in  his  town,  and  re-  THE  AMERICAN’  TRACT  SOCIETY 

A  Last  Greetino. — The  Rev.  Joseph  Pinckney  ccivlng  new  suggestions  as  to  how  he  may  benefit  Earnestly  solicits  from  churches,  Sabbath- 


ROCKLAND  COLLEGE, 


service  in  its  successful  endeavor,  of  the  past  eights.  Uut  it  turned  out  a  cloudy,  stormy,  black  Last  Greetino. — The  Rev.  Joseph  Pinckney  i  how  ne  may  benetit  Earnestly  solicits  from  churches,  Sabbath-  Nyack-on-the-HmiBon.  successful,  fuu  courses,  perfect 

five  moetfie,  to  raise  oue  hundred  thousand  rl"  “t i  schools,  and  iodividnals,  the  means  torgivlng  •  !>,Tr.Ta»KT'l^:*“S!?,KSr 

dollars  towart  the  comp  etion  ot  the  great  |,,,rt™ed  some  men.  But  Dr.  Bea.llo  preached  the  States  write  to  Idmonee  more  before  ho  goes  their  town  and  the  matter  bo  .lls<;us,ed  from  time  ,  rehpous  reading  and  sending  colporters  to  wmirrrrT  go.  BOTH  SBgBS 

Statue  of  Liberty  pedestal.  Its  i)crseverance  with  as  much  power  as  if  he  had  had  before  him  to  i,ome.  social  meetings,  or  in  a  meeting  of  a  the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  and  r  Foumieti  i784.  $i50  per 

and  enterprise  have  been  admirable,  and  we  grand  city  congregation.  And  his  sermon  gOTTTHF'RV  PTfFS'RVTF'RT  4N  committee  appointed  to  carry  it  through,  a  wider  pointing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  missions;  half  year  tor  board  ami  tuition.  First  term  begins  septem* 

.  ,  .  .  .  V.1  .  burned  itself  into  my  mind  as  the  finest  .specimen  o»juxcii^xv.>  interest  will  be  awakened  in  it,  and  larger  results  .  t  s.  gw berS.isH.s.  For  circular,  address 

congratulate  it  on  being  able  to  announce  on  of  pulpit  oratory  I  have  ever  heard and  I  have  Texne.s.see. — The  Hermitage  Church  held  a  series  attained.”  All  which  will  remind  the  Christian  |  Augustine  Jones,  a.m.,  Principal,  Providence,  R.  i. 

Tuesday  morning  of  the  present  week  the  heard  the  most  prominent  of  our  preachei-s.  And  of  meetings  during  July,  and  as  the  result  twelve  reader  that  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  prospect  and  legacies.  Send  to  O.  R.  KiNGSBCRT,  Treas-  - -vr 

completion  of  its  patriotic  undertaking,  and  then  when  the  good  man  went  to  his  stojiping-  were  added  to  its  roll  bj’  examination.  Rev.  G.  his  neighborhood,  with  a  view  to  pushing  the  work  !  prer,  150  Nassau  street,  New  York.  ROC13ESTER,  N.  jf  • 

with  something  to  spare.  The  receipts  of  the  of  evangelization  a  little  later  in  the  year.  1-  -  An  Engllsb,  French,  and  German  school  for  Young  ,L^les. 


and  legacies.  Send  to  O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treas- 
'  urer,  150  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


w.tu  on  X  d  there  as  much  by  hi^  charming  conversation  and  Brazilian  mission,  is  preaching  for  the  Summer  at _ _ _ 1. 

last  day,  Monday,  were  $2330.93.  The  grand  manners.  I  have  been  glad  to  meet  here  his  Waverly  and  the  Hermitage. 

total  foots  up  at  $102,006.39;  and  what  is  sij?-  daughter,  Mrs.  Jennison,  who  and  her  husband,  a  Kentitoky. — The  meetings  at  Elizabethtown  held 

nificant  and  happy  in  the  whole  affair,  is  the  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  are  speeially  interested  in  by  Messrs.  Evans  and  Hopper,  resulted  in  130  con-  ^  ^ 

fact  that  this  lartre  sum  has  been  given  by  so  ^femon'al,  and  are  active  in  sustaining  its  ser-  versions — all  denominations  receiving  additions.  Van  Laer— Verbeek— At  Auburn,  N,  Y.,  August  3d, 

1  -I  »  voices.  Tpxaq  — Tin.*  r  of  1685,  by  Rev.  A.  8.  Hughey,  Mi.  Peter  0.  Van  Laer  ' 

many  that  it  has  not  been  felt  as  a  burden  by  t  r»  n  cj  u  x-  t  r**!.  xr^Ti  n  r-  i  '  ^  of  Auburn,  and  Miss  Salome  Verbeek  of  Mora,  New 

rru  #  ♦  'K  4^  ion  AHA  Ordley. — In  Ordley,  Squaii  Bcach,  N .  J.,  a  little  North  Carolina,  has  accepted  the  work  of  evange-  Mexico 


any.  The  number  of  contributors  was  120,000.  chapel  was  dedicahHl  on  Sunday,  July  12.  The  list  in  Eastern  Texas  Presbytery.  He  will  labor 


Mexico. 


NEW  YORK. 


congregation  was  small,  in  fact  made  up  of  the  oc-  chiefly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Presbytery,  and 

cupants  of  the  only  two  cottages  as  yet  built  on  Rev.  T.  W.  White  will  labor  chiefly  in  the  southern  OCfltllfii* 

this  part  of  a  lovely  iieach.  Tlie  chapel  was  built  as  jiart. 

a  mother’s  thank-offering  to  God.  She  brought  a  Troy.— Up  to  July  30th,  there  were  thirtv-three  LirrELL-Mr.  Linus  Littell  an  old  and  highly 
sick  child  there  years  ago,  and  the  little  one  recov-  receiveii  to  this  Church  on  eonfpssion  of  their  faith  respected  citizen  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  lust  died,  at  a 
ered,  whereuimn  she  voUl  that  a  memorial  of  tlie  [nd  th®  veneraWe  age,  being  in  h^ 


AflrentN  Wanted*  CSrant**  Poc^ 

ttrali— The  latest  aud  In^st.  Bior* 
Btadt'a  picture,  a  compauion  tt» 
his  LinCtiln  and  Gartield*  Froni 
a  special  Bittinff  before  his  sick* 
noHs,  approved  and  autograph 
affixedbyOen.Omnt  Juno  10, 
19x24.  $1  each  by  mail.  Also 
IjIliBorOnuit*  by  ilon.  Jf*  T. 
illeadley*  New« complete, not 
an  old  warbook.  6.*'0pp.,  etcel 
platen,  f2,  E.  B.  TRkAT.  Pub- 
_ lisher,  771  Broadway,  New  York* 


York  City— Neir  Presftyenaa  Church.— \n  I  Tnlv^'2Hrh‘ir  vnw^va«^f»L  1  Pi^easant  Church.- Rev.  W.  T.  McElroy  I  ^rems^remoVed^to'slJssex^couutyfwhll^hrg?^^^^^ 


^v^«.  X  .  .X..  4. TiiK.  lOi-K  brti*  \vo«  fill  X/ML  KC’M. — ivev.  ».  A.  xUvriiiu^  p.iieiiiB  reuioveu  lu  ous»e2L  euuuiy,  wiifie  no  lu 

eligible  site  on  the  comer  of  Seventy-second  street  ®r®^«  mere,  ana  on  .juiy  izm  ner  ^o^^  ^^as  lui-  recently  made  a  ^•isit  to  this  Church,  near  Broad-  manhood.  From  that  county  he  went  to  New  York  city, 

and  Second  avenue,  100x102  feet,  has  been  pur-  “Bed.  ur-w-ovT  va  vta  well,  and  assisted  the  pastor,  Rev.  C.  T.  Thomson,  and  thence  in  1834  he  removed  to  Newark,  and  subset 

chased,  on  which  a  Presbyterian  church  will  be  PLJNNhiLV  .\inia.  in  a  protracted  service.  The  Church  has  been  re-  9“®"^*^  became  one  of  the  firm  of  Crane  &  Littell, 

erected  for  the  congregation  organized  by  the  New  Philadelphia.  —  The  Rev.  Henry  T.  Miller,  vived,  and  twentv-seven  persons  made  profession  of  »^f™ili"fL„nfL  In 

The  congrega-  whose  ministrations  have  all  along 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

LANE  SEMINARY 


York  Presbytery  in  January,  1884 


•  VTA  well,  and  assisted  the  pastor,  Rev.  C.  T.  Thomson,  and  thence  in  1834  he  removed  to  Newark,  ana  subs<>  n  n...  ,  . 

^NIA.  in  a  urotracted  service  The  Church  has  been  re-  QuenOy  became  one  of  the  firm  of  Crane  &  Littell,  Gives  a  thorough  TheoloKlc 


and  thence  in  1834  he  removed  to  Newark,  and  subse¬ 
quently  became  one  of  the  firm  of  Crane  &  Littell,  Gives  a  thorough  Theological  Education.  Next  Terra  opens 
masons,  in  which  business  he  remained  over  twenty  September  lO,  at  8:30  A.  M.  Opening  address  the  same  day 
years.  In  1855  he  engaged  in  the  hardware  trade,  in  at  7  :30  P.  M.,  by  Prof.  James  Eells,  D.D.,  LL.D.  For 
which  he  continued  until  his  death.  Mr.  Littell  was  a  „,i,ire«s 

member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  for  over  ’  ...  <  .. 

flftv  vears  ami  a  trustee  for  fortv  vears.  ileelininfir  a  re-  LANE  SEAIIN  AKV,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Hon  1^  been  recently  worehipping  in  a  hall  at  1^  ^ptable  to  the  Fort  street  Chirch  o  D  Church  A  Decreasing  Ministry.— One  of  our  Southern  member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  for  over 
East  Seventy-sixth  street,  and  hate  removed  to  been  calicii  to  tiie  Wakefield  Pretty terian  Church  Exchanges  laments  over  this  revelation  of  its  iust  fifty  years,  and  a  trustee  for  forty  years,  declining  a  re- 
the  church  on  Seventy-second  street,  between  of  Germantown,  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Dr.  McFitt-  statistics-  In  1880  we  h-ul  1139  minis-  election  in  January  last.  He  was  for  twenty  years 

Third  and  Lexington  avenues,  where  services  will  ridge.  We  are  not  advisetl  as  to  liis  determination  i  j  lli-untintea  •  unAv  nithruurh  momiAor  President  of  the  Church  Board.  He  was  very  efficient 

be  held  until  the  new  church  is  finished.  This  in  the  matter.  .  ,  ,  ,„p«nwhile  <rmvvn 'hv  l^iioo  nnW  i  m  *“  trusteeship,  and  always  ready  to  perform  any 

gi.gr.Raaon  B  grortag.  and  haa  an  ejcellert  BLA,a,T.riL,.-Th-  Rev.  Gaorga  Hill,  D.D  for  one  mSte  toev^oO 

T°h.  srifon"  ehSI™  forThe^^^^^  many  y^r.  the  belove.1  jmator  of  the  charch  ot  „,e,„u;  noa-  ao  have  only  one  to  every  120  SSte  and  niright 
members.  _  The  situation  chosen  for  the  church  Blairsville,  has  given  notice  of  his  intention,  be-  communicants.  This  explains  the  cause  of  so  questioned,  and  now  that  he  is  no  more  among  the  .y 
IS  m  .the  midst  of  a  large  popul^ion,  without  ad-  cause  of  impaired  liealth,  to  ask  Presbytery  to  dis-  many  vacant  pulpits  in  our  Southern  States.  living,  his  memory  is  cherished  by  his  ftimily,  and  by  _ 


An  English,  French,  ami  German  School  for  Young  Ladles, 
Nos.  7  and  9  Gibbs  street  (formerly  Miss  Cruttenden’s),  will 
reopen  Sept.  :6th.  Send  tor  circular. 

C.  R.  KINGSLEY,  A.M.,  Principal. 

WHEATOH  FEIUIE  SEmHABT 

Win  commence  Its  5l8t  year  September  9.  Fine  Library, 
Laboratory,  Observatory,  and  Cabinets.  Thorough  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Beat  of  home  Influences.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 

HACKKTTNT«WN  (N.  j.)  institute.— Prepares 
gentlemen  for  all  colleges.  Ladies’  College.  Music, 
Art,  Elocution,  Commercial  and  Sclentlflc  courses.  Finest 
building  of  Its  class.  Sixty  refused  the  past  year  from  lack 
of  room.  Catalogue  free. 

Rev.  GEO.  H.  WHITNEY,  D.D.,  Pres. 

Rye  seminary.  Rye,  NEW  YORK. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


C4YUCi.4  LAKE  .MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora. 
N.  Y.  MA.1.  W.  a.  FLINT,  Pt  Inclpal. 


Ponghkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Military  Institata 

numbers  limited.  Send  for  circulars  with  terms, 
•tudies,  sud  rMerences.  Dr.  C.  B. Warring,  PrincipaL 


MISSES  GRINNELL’S 


equate  church  accommodation.  The  church  is  un-  solve  the  relation. 
4er  the  care  of  the  Church  Extension  Committee 


of  the  Presbytery,  and  it  is  expect^  that  a  self-  Mon^n^hei;’ acerpts  ;erZS  Jolsant  towm 

supporting  congregation  _8oon  be  gather^  on  ^jg  relaUons  with  the  former  have  been  r/ceUent  ilS  se^on^^  bv^ 


any  vacant  pulpits  in  our  Southeni  States.  living,  his  memory  is  cherished  by  his  family,  and  by 

Aw-awwawaa  o ...  9^  -  •  1  # _ 4-1.^  1^©  chufch  witfa  whichho  was  so  long  and  usefully  I 

Alabama.^  Blacien  Springs,  four  miles  froni  the  connected,  and  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  leaves  a 


SEWicKLEY.—Eev.  William  O.  Campbell,  late  of  Toinbigby  river,  in  Choctaw’ county,  is  a  health  wX^Three  s^o^ns  and*a  dlughter.^ 

^’hnn.nrKfi.bpln.  n.r>e«Anta  t.nti  i»nli  r»f  t.hiA  ebiir<»h  a.nfl  ...i _ *.  a _ _  _ lau  _ _ > _ ...i^  -^,^...1  *  ^ 


»uppuitiu«ca..gicgui.u..  will  ucf  uci  hjg  pjeasant  reiauous  witn  tiie  former  nave  neon  excellent  classical  school  And  Jackson  nea  bv 

the  site  named.  A  neat,  but  not  expensive,  struc-  exceiit  uT,  tiassicai  scnooi.  anu  dacio-on,  nt^  oy, 

tiire  will  he  provided  uissoivuu.  offere  an  opening  for  a  good  teacher,  who  could  also 

^  ’  Laurel  Hill. — This  old  Church,  Presbytery  of  find  a  church  and  home  there.  This  field  (says 

Albany. — Rev.  J.  D.  Countermine,  pastor  of  the  Redstone,  has  had  one  mission  chapel  for  some  the  Christian  Observer,)  has  been  lately  strength- 
Sixth  Church,  has  met  with  a  sore  affliction  in  the  time,  and  expects  to  dedicate  another  on  August  ened  by  tlie  visits  of  tlie  Synod’s  evangelist,  Rev. 
•death  of  his  honored  father,  who  died  on  the  18th  isth.  One  of  these  is  about  four  miles  distant  from  Paul  C.  Morton.  Addres.s  Elder  George  H.  McKie, 
■of  July  at  his  late  residence  in  South  Schenectady,  the  church,  -and  the  other  about  six.  Bladen  Springs,  and  Elder  A.  M.  Wing,  at  Jack- 

N.  Y.  On  returning  from  his^  father  s  funeral,  Mr.  Lancaster. — At  the  quarterly  eonimunion,  July 

Countermine  was  much  surprise  to  learn  that  his  nth,  in  the  Memorial  Church,  eleven  united  by  Mississippi. — Hebron  Church  at  Saltillo,  Miss., 

Tvarvrvlgk  hoH  iinoniTnrhiiclir  vrhforl  nim  flvA  wgwvlfa  x-n.  .....  ..  .  ...  .  ..  .  ...  ....  .  ...  .  .. 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

AND  CHILDREN.  , 

.13  East  .15th  Street,  New  York.  I 

Will  reopen  October  1.  Circulars  sent  upon  application. 

MISS  J.  F.  WRE.4KS,  9.19  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  Boarding  and  D.iy  School  for  Young 
Ladles  and  Children.  Special  class  for  little  boys.  Also 
Kindergarten.  Reopens  Sept.  28th. 


42d 
Year 
begins 
Sept.  S‘4. 


Young  ladies'  seminary, 

FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
Healthy  location.  Music.  Art,  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages.  Rev.  F.  CHANDLER,  D.D. 


IVY  H.4LL  MEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIEN, 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

2.1th  year  tH'gIns  September  16th. 

Rev.  HENRY  REEVES,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


UFMilN  NE.MIN.4RV.  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Number  limited.  Boys  kept  the  entire  year  If  desired. 
Fits  for  College  or  Business.  Sixteenth  year  begins  Sept. 
Ist.  For  circulars  or  references.  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal, 

New  Preston,  Litchfield  county,  Ct. 

Peekskill  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy.  For  circu¬ 
lars,  address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 

PEPSTLVANIA  Ai^K^. 

CHESTER.  'Jlth  year  oitens  Sept.  16.  .YEW  AND  COSTLY 
BUILDINGS.  SUPERIOR  EQUIPMENT.  A  MILITARY  COLLEGE. 
Departments  In  Civil  Engineering.  Chemtetry,  Classics, 


THE  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 


PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 


TEMPLE  GROVE  LADIES’  SEMINARY. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Courses  of  Instruction  with 
eleven  Touchers.  Address 

CHARLES  F.  DOWD.  A.M.,  President. 


people  had  unanimously  voted  him  five  weeks’ proton  of  Vaith  and  two  by  ietter.  Five  adults  has  recently  been  greatly  ble-ssed.  The  Christian  Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  in  the  y^t  and  needy 
cation.  This  IS  only  another  of  the  many  ^nd-  and  eighteen  infants  were  baptized  since  tlie  last  Observer  says:  Services  coinmcncetl  there  on  Sat-  fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific:  is  through 


nesses  which  this  congregation  have  recently  shown 
their  pastor.  Some  six  weeks  ago,  after  the  regu¬ 
lar  Wednesday  evening  meeting,  they  presented 
him  with  a  very  handsome  gold  watch.  Long  may 
this  mutual  good  feeling  between  pastor  and  piHiple 


and  eighteen _  _  .  „  _  _ 

communion.  urday  iiiglit  i)efore  the  third  Sabbath  in  July,  and  them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  in  destitute  places,  Board, and  tuition  in  Engl 

The  PRFimTTERY  of  Chester  July  ’iHth,  at  continued  for  eleven  days.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  is  making  grants  of  Circulars  on  application. 

Coatesville,  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation  which  manifestly  present,  not  only  our  branch  of  the  the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors. 


MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES,  MOBRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY, 
Re-opens  September  23.  Resident  native  French  teacher. 
Superior  teachers  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  and  Art. 


Board,  and  tuition  In  English  and  French,  $300  per  annum.  English. 


COL.  THBO.  HYATT,  Pres. 


goldwatch.  Long  may  Church  was  blessed,  but  other  denominations  shar-  and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv-  DIITOCDO  001  I  COC 

itween pastor  and  piHiple  S^^J^X^nd  ©r.  JamerEertrand  ed  largely  in  the  blessing.  Twelve  were  received  ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary  KIMI.hKX  I, III  I  |■l|l■_ 

3  certainly  verj  pro.sper-  from  Darby  Borough,  his  installa-  into  our  church,  eleven  on  examination  and  one  by  Fund,  for  these  uses, are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indl-  IInt  I  UIbIIW  UvLsLilBUfta^ 


,  . .  ...  . ,  .  ,  tion  to  take  place  the  first  Sunday  of  SeptemVier- 

ROMULUS.-In  connection  with  the  August  co^  ^  urmch. 

imii-vn  CAoa/Yn  ni'A  «*Aj4Cki«ra/1  intn  rnia  *'  ‘ 


munlon  season,  five  persons  were  received  into  this 
Church  on  profession  ot  faith  and  four  infants  re¬ 
ceived  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 


EPISCOPAL. 


vlduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  8.  D.  POWEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communlca- 


Steelton.— Dr.  T.  H.  Robinson  writes  to  The  the  Raised  Testament. -The  clergy  tlons  relating  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Board,  and  prizes  for  best  classical  en- 

Presbyterian  Banner:  “  For  two  years  past  a  few  of  the  Dioecse  of  Hereford,  in  England,  have  pre-  especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to.  should  be  trance  EXAMINATIONS:  1st,  $400  ($100  CASH); 


NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J., 

1  hour  from  New  York  on  the  Penna.  R.  R. 
year  begins  (examinations  for  admission)  Sept.  16,  1886. 

SLOAN  FRIZES  FOR  BEST  CLASSICAL  EN- 


IV ea  tneorainanceoi  napusm.  faithful  Presbyterians  have  been  carrjlng  forward  rented  to  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  a  peti- 

Lockport. — The  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke,  who  is  ehurcli  work  in  Steelton,  two  miles  below  Harris-  tion  against  the  Rev’ised  New  Testament,  on  sever- 


addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1331  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPH.VNS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 
OJftce,  1384  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KU.amTmai.vam  •  ms«,  ivimuu  ,„mw  mraamm; , 

Od,  $350  ($50  CASH). 

Sixteen  Professors;  no  Tlitors.  Classical  course  full 
and  thorough.  Inci-ensed  farllltles  for  the  study  of 
French  and  German,  with  a  view  to  practical 
use.  Laboratory  work  for  all  students  In  hemistry.  Well 
equipped  Astronomical  Observatory  for  students’  use.  Full 
Geological  Cabinet. 

Ample  Provision  for  Electives,  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  in  Natural  Science,  History,  etc. 

The  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT  Is  the  Now  Jersey 


American  people  have  lieen  called  upon  to  oliserve  jjreat’  acceptance  for  the  vear  past,  and  will  con-  Verakwi  wcaken.s  most  decidedly  the  argument  for  perthAmi^y  Checks  should  bo  ma.io  payable  to  tho  order 
a  national  funeral.  The  lives  and  deaths  of  the  tiiiuo  with  the  church.”  Episcopacy.  of  w.  w.  heberton.  Treasurer. 

throe  leading  American  citizens  of  the  last  quarter  vTTr'WTr'AV  Missionary  Secbetart.—Rov.  Dr.  W.  S.  Lang-  - - - - - 

century  have  been  tragic,  and  have  (»used  the  na-  AiiidiiiTAN.  Elizaiieth,  N.  J.,  has  signified  his  accept-  UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

tion  to  tremble  from  head  to  foot  and  to  put  on  tVniTE  Pigeon.— The  Presbyterian  church  here  ance  of  the  office  of  General  Secretary  of  the  Board  1200  Park  Avenue  New  York, 

the  sable  garments  of  bereavement  Throe  times  greets  its  new  pastor.  Rev.  J .  Emery  Fislicr  (late  of  Managers  of  tlic  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mission-  The  next  Term  win  begin  wednes.iay.  Sept.  i6th.  1885. 
the  sensitive  telegraphic  sj-stem  of  this  country  of  Quincy),  with  cordial  unanimity.  A  new  life  is  ary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to  Entering  students  will  meet  the  Faculty  in  the  President’s 
has  shivered  with  news  for  every  human  being  on  appearing  in  this  staitl  church,  one  of  the  oldest  which  he  was  elected  in  June  last.  In  the  course  roomatiOA.  M. 


Ck>ntrlbuUon8  are  nee<led  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers  state  College.  Omstant  fleld-practlce  In  Surveying.  Full 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased  course  In  Draughting. 

ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the  THE  AIM  OF  THE  COLLEGE — THOROUGHNFISS 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at  IN  ALL  WORK. 


of  W.  W.  HEBERTON.  Treasurer. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

1200  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  16th,  1885. 
Entering  students  will  meet  the  Faculty  In  the  President’s 


the  continent,  telling  them  first  that  Lincoln,  and  in  the  State. 

then  Garfield,  and  now  Grant  had  dle<i.  Twenty 

years  ago  as  a  lad  I  sat  in  the  pastor’s  pew  in  the  Death  of 


WISCONSIN. 


of  ills  note  of  acceptance  ho  says:  “Tho  Church 
has  a  right  to  claim  the  services  of  her  clergy  for 


Bjmms  will  be  drawn  at  2  P.  M.  ,  „  training  In  all  branches  necessary  to  a  prei)arato; 

The  o)>enlng  address  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Roswell  college,  with  home  comforts  and  special  care. 


IN  ALL  WORK. 

Best  facilities  and  personal  attention  for  every  student. 

For  full  Information,  address  Librarian  Rutgers  College. 

MERRILL  EDWARDS  GATES,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

President. 

Classical  and  homk  institute, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y., 

Offers  to  young  ladles  superior  advantages  for  thorough 
training  In  all  branches  necessary  to  a  prei,aratory  course 


Death  of  the  Rev.  George  Ainslie. — Winona  positions  whore  she  judges  they  may  be  most  use-  sept.  i7th,  at3  p.  M. 


D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  in  Adams  Chapel,  Thursday, 
Sept.  17th,  at  3  P.  M.  E.  M.  KINGSLEY,  Recorder. 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  Term  opens  Sejjt.  2d,  1885.  For  Catalogue,  addi-osH 


venerable  First  Church  of  Buffalo,  when  the  pa-s-  Pre.sbytery  lias  lost  one  of  its  members  by  ful,  ami  personal  considerations  must  yield  to  tho  New  York,  July  27th,  1885. 

tor  voiced  the  almost  unutterable  feelings  of  a  .sad  viz:  the  Rev.  George  Ainslie.  It  is  to  call  of  duty.  Notliing  less  ttian  the  imperative  ' 

congregation  at  the  sudden  demise  of  the  martyr  gaj.i  „f  him  tliat  tlie  Church  has  no  more  faith-  nature  of  the  call  coul.l  induce  me  to  leave  tho  AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

President.  On  the  morning  of  the  hot  April  Sat^  gervant  than  he  proved  hiiusclf  to  be  by  his  pa-  most  agn'cablcof  parochial  relations  to  enter  upon  The  Term  opens  Sept.  2d,  1885.  For  Catalogue,  add 

urday  preceding  the  Sabliath,  coming  dow-n  to  tient  and  self-denying  labors — always  well  at  the  this  wider  sphere  of  service,  and,  I  sincerely  hope,  WILLIS  J.  BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Faculty,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

breakfast  in  the  old  pastoral  residence  on  Mash-  front.  He  died  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  July  3()th,  of  usefulness.”  - 

ington  street,  and  going  to  the  door  for  a  lireath  of  g^^d  sixtv-one  years.  His  life  record  runs  thus;  st.  Thomas’s  House  on  East  Fiftv-ninth  street  PRESBYTERIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OP  ' 
fr^h  air,  how  did  cold  “at  rising  from  Lake  Kelso,  Scotland ;  ordained  to  the  work  near  Second  avenue  (an  appendage  of  St.  Thomas’s  NORTHWEST,  CHICAGO. 

i  V  •^*'®  ministry  at  Spencer  Academy,  Choc-  Church  in  Fifth  avenue),  is  the  scene  of  much  bon-  Session  opens  Thursday,  Sept.  ,3d.  Addr.-88  by  Prof. 


.ugi«u  a.iu  guu.g  a  u.ca...  ui  gjxty-one  ycars.  His  life  rccord  runs  thus;  st.  Thomas’s  House,  on  East  Fifty-ninth  street,  fiussbytebiaxi  riusi 

fr^h  air,  how  did  cold  “at  rising  from  Lake  Kelso,  Scotland ;  ordained  to  the  work  near  Second  avenue  (an  appendage  of  St.  Thomas’s  NORTHS 

linrHl^lo  Gospel  ministry  at  Spencer  Academy,  Choc-  Church  in  Fifth  avenue),  is  the  scene  of  much  bon-  Session  opens  Thursda 

of  the  moraing  paper  told  tho  news  of  the  horrible  taw  Nation,  in  1858 ;  nine  y<‘ars  a  missionai-j- tothe  efleial  work  among  the  sick  and  poor  durinc  tho  rick  Johnson  at  3  P.  M. 
^sa^ination  It  was  .Saturday,  and  the  disoourae  choctaws,  two  and  a  half  years  to  the  Nez  Forces  sLimcr  A^ong^thcr  actiS^^  is  the'^ren-  “Faculty.’’ looo  N. 

n  of  Northern  Idaho,  to  whom  he  gave  a  translation  Uezvoiis  of  large  parties  of  children  and  infants  The  Presbytery  oi 

G  hi  thA^iiw  mom  'John's  Gospol  and  First  Epistle  of  John  in  their  with  their  mothers,  who  to  tho  number  of  many  Moifet  sweet  ^ibytori: 

TmT  ion^ffnlTh^  owu  language ;  more  than  fifteen  years  a  self-sup-  hundretls  are  sent  off  to  the  mountains  and  the  Tuesday,  Sept.  8th,  at tj 

yo^r  sermon  ?’  the  ®xtending  from  a  week  to  a  fort-  ^^nTThtoL'toLT^ra'^ 


PRESBYTERIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OP  THE 
NORTHWEST,  CHICAGO. 

Session  opens  Thursday,  Sept.  .3d.  Addr<-88  by  Prof.  Her¬ 
rick  Johnson  at  3  P.  M.  For  Information  or  catalogue,  ad¬ 
dress  “Faculty,”  1060  N.  Halsted  street,  Chicago. 


Miss  SARAH  V.  H.  BUTLER,  Principal. 

LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE, 

KASTUN,  PBNNA. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Mason  Knox,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Four  Courses  of  Study  : 

CLAH8ICAL,  ’Technical,  and 

SCIENTIFIC,  POST  GUADUATE. 


IlD  Dnu/CIDC  CPUnni  for  boys.  Boarding  and 
mill  DUUCII  O  UUnUUL  Uaypuplls.  primary,  Eng- 
glisb,  and  Classical.  Healthy  location  on  Asylum  Hill. 
Opens  Sept.  22.  For  circulars,  address 

Rev.  M.  BOWEN,  352  Collins  street,  Hartford,  Ct. 

CLINTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  MF.N  AND  ROYS. 

Established  1813.  Classical  and  Business  Courses.  Loca¬ 
tion  healthy.  For  catalogue,  address  Rev.  IS.4.AC  O.  Best, 
A.M.,  Principal,  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 

EST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 

"BRIOGKTON,  N.  J.  Clirintmii  Home 
School.  Bms  only.  Prepares  for  (ollege. 
Teaching  thorough.  Teruis  moderate.  Healthful  Us’a- 
tlon.  Fifteen  acres.  Open  Sept.  8.  Bend  for  circular, 

THE  WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 
AUegheny,  Pa. 

Term  opens  Tuesday,  Sept.  16.  Full  corps  of  Prolessors. 
The  Chair  of  Elocution  le  endowed,  and  will  be  tilled  by  a 
oomi)etent  Instructor.  Aid  given  to  needy  students.  For 
catalogues  and  further  information,  apply  to 

Prof.  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

ADELBERT  COLLEGE 

OF 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY. 

Year  opens  Sept.  10.  Two  full  courses  of  study  for  de¬ 
grees,  CLAHHIOAL  and  Modern  LANOitagk  with  eleottve 
studies.  Partial  courses  with  certificates.  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory.  Astronomical  Olwervatory.  Library. 
Situation  beautiful  and  healthful.  All  uocoseary  expenses 
are  low.  Preparatory  schools  at  Hudson  and  Green  Spring, 
Semi  for  catalogue  to  E.  BUSHNELL.  Sec.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Academy  and  Home  for  Ten  Boys. 


m.  ,,  •  '.'".'"’o  .  T-  .  ,1  .  .1  Thorough  i>reparatlon  for  Business  or  for  College.  Abso- 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  loth.  Fjiamtnatlons  for  admls-  luteiy  healthful  location  and  genuine  home  with  the  moet 
Sion  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  previous.  For  catalogues  r<,flned  surroundings.  Highest  references  given  and  re¬ 
address  8.  L.  FISLFJt,  A.M.,  Secretary.  .  u  narvo.  <-v>nn 


dress  “ Faculty,”  1()60  N.  Halsted  street,  Chicago.  Cl  IlCUlUO  lUCTITIITC  F’lushlng,  N.  Y.  Board- 

- ’ -  rLUOninU  inOlllUlLi  mg  school  tor  Boys.  Opens 

The  Presbytery  ot  Vincennes  will  meet  In  the  September  15th.  Addrtws _ E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 

Moffat  street  Presbyterian  church,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  on 

Tuesday,  Sept.  8th,  at 71  P.  M.  By  the  action  of  IWeehytery  OB  PIUnVFn’S  PAMIIY  SHHnni 

three  cents  per  capita  is  the  tax  to  be  paid  at  this  meeting.  """  *  mnbU  O  I  HIUUj  1  DUUUUU 

The  Third-streetcars  will  carry  commissioners  directly  for  10  boys,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  eleventh  year,  reopens  Sept 


your  sermon  ?  ’  the  reply  came  ‘  No,  I  liave  not 
been  able  to  write  a  word.  I  must  simply  talk  to 
the  people  to-niorrow.’  Mr.  Clarke  said  that  bo, 
too,  felt  constrained  to  a  similar  course,  and  that 


Southern  Minnesota.  night. 

INDIANA.  Utah  and 

Fvansville.  —  The  First  Avenue  Church  has  five  .schools  1 


k1.  j.  H.  root.  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


The  Settle  Stuart  Institute, 


Dfi.  PINMO’S  FAIUIT  SCHOOL 


as  a  Western  New  Yorker  he  believed  that  we  to-  been  exceptionally  favorcHl  during  recent  months,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  called  Rowland  Hall ;  the  otlier  p  b  t 

day  need  ‘the  Nestors  of  the  old  pulpit  of  West-  Thirty  were  received  at  the  July  celebration  of  tho  four  day  schools,  one  each  in  Salt  Lake,  Ogden,  mwtnt  Ter 

em  New  York  to  stir  our  souls  over  tliese  deetls,  Lord’s  Supper,  making  in  all  one  hundred  and  two  Logan,  and  Plain  City.  In  these  seliools  there  arc 

the  voices  of  the  Wisners  and  Grosvenor  Heacoeka,  since  the  Week  of  Prayer — eighty  on  profession  of  700  pupils  in  daily  attendance.  Bishop  Tuttle,  The  Presbytery « 
the  John  Lords,  who  in  the  past  spoke  as  the3’ were  faith  and  twenty-two  by  letter.  Of  the  whole  imm-  writing  to  The  Standard  of  tho  Cross,  says:  “I  on  TueeUay,  .sept.  ist 

moved  of  God,  upon  like  themes.’  ”  her,  fifty-two  are  heads  of  families.  liave  confirmed  oGO persons  in  Utah  since  I  came  in 

fipENCER.-Rev.  Stephen  Verhis,  a  member  of  Pa  f  antecedents.  ^he  Presby.ery 


Springtiold,  III.,  will  open  Its  BIghteenth  Annaal 
Session  September  O,  1885.  To  a  full  ooursb,  Classical 
and  Sclentlflc,  It  adds  unsurpassed  advantages  In  Music, 

tothe  church,  where  tho  Committee  on  Entertainment  win  20th-  CoHege  or  business,  ideation  unsurpassed.  Terms  }^™i^o"affo^d8"a’(tom?ortabl*e*aiid*Refl^^*Honm 
,  IDAHO.-The  Fpiscopal  Church  has  -:r,A"hTsa’;^eTrme?ml  “  F  will 

I  BL.5CKFORU  CONDIT,  Stated  Clerk.  Sem  ,  N.  Y.,  and  W.  C.  Prime,  LL.D.,  New  York  City.  For  HOMES,  Principal. 


The  Presbytery  of  the  Indian  Territory  will 
leet  at  Vlnlta,  I.  Ter.,  on  Thursday.  August  '20th,at  7  P.  M. 

W.  L.  SQUIER,  Stated  Clerk. 


BDGEWICK 


FORT  EDWARD  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 


liave  confirmedoGO  persons  in  Utah  since  I  came  in 
18C7.  Of  tliese,  310  were  of  Mormon  antecedents, 


the  Presbj-tory  of  Chemung,  sometime  of  Ham-  HARRisiirRGH.-A  free-will  offering  for  the  debt  Two“oT  sut’fr  nuifil's  ara"now’‘lundieed  C  T  StotoJ'krr 

mondsport,  died  on  July  17th  in  Spencer.  He  was  of  the  Boards  of  Mis-sions  was  made  lately  in  the  ...hOgters  lielnimr  me  and  five  otliei-s  are  in  eol 

long  settled  at  Hamiiiondsport,  and  a  faithful  min-  Market  Square  Church  amounting  to  more  than  nit,  and  ll\o  otlu  i-s  are  in  col-  The  Presbytery  of  Otsego  will  meet  in  Laurens,  on 

.  *  -u.iiKt  t  oquan  tyiiuitii,  amouiiuiiK  lo  Iiioi.  Icgcs  and  seiiiinuries  at  the  Fast,  piepuriiig  loi’ the  Tuesday,  Sept.  8,  at  7J  P.  M.  H.  H.  ALLEN,  stated  Clerk. 


The  Presb^ery  of  Monroe  will  meet  In  Petersburgh,  INSTITUTE,  I  $188  to  $307  per  year.  Class  of  “  85  ”  numbers  32 

on  Tuesday,  .Sept,  ist,  at  vj  P  M.  fW  Great  Barrington,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  Five  graduating  oou^rses.  Pre- 

M.  8.  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk.  ^  ^  Limited  Family  School  For  Young  Men  Pfjes  for  all  Colleges,  for  Business  for  TeaclHng  or  tor 

The  Presbytery  of  Alton  will  meet  In  Biist  St.  Louis,  and  Boys*  Fits  for  College  and  Business.  Region  most  i  w**®?*?*  ^  more.  Superb 

1  Tuesday,  Ist,  at  P.  M.  Sosslon  reoortls  required,  healthy.  Gymnasium  and  boating.  For  circulars,  refer- i 

C.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Stated  Clerk.  ences,  Ac.,  apply  to  j  Address  -JOS.  E.  KING,  D.D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


$188  to  $307  per  year.  Class  of  “  85  ”  numbers  32 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  Five  graduating  courses.  Pre¬ 


steam  heated.  Music,  Art,  Oratory.  Four  Literary  Societies. 
Address  -JOS.  E.  KINO,  D.D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


Cazenovia. — Mr.  Douglas  P.  Birnie  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  a  grailuatc  of  Union  Theological 


ILLINOIS. 


holy  ministry.  Salt  Lake  City  has  about  25,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  ’20,000  arc  Mormons.  Utali 


field.  Mass.,  a  grailuatc  of  Union  rheological  Chicago.— Since  the  opening  of  the  year  tliere  ims  about  150,(K)0,  of  wliom  125, (KX)  are  Mormons. 
Seminary,  has  acceptt^  the  call  of  the  Prestiyteri-  have  l>een  rcceiviMl  into  the  churcli  at  tlie  Railroad  As  yet  we  cannot  do  much  in  clianging  the  adult 
an  Church  at  Cazenovia.  He  was  ordainiMl  and  in-  Clinpel,  Chicago,  (long  a  clierished  mission  of  the  Mormons  from  tlie  error  of  their  ways.  Our  liest 
8tallt*d  Aug.  l’2th.  First  Cliurch,)and  of  which  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  missionary  work  among  them  is  done  by  our 

Clyde. — Prof.  Hayward  of  the  Union  School  and  Morton  is  pastor,  seventy-two  persons,  nearly  all  sidiools.  I  liave  six  faitliful  ministers  lielping  me 
Academy,  recently  supplied  tlie  pulpit  of  tliis  <>f  them  on  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ.  iii  Utaii,  and  four  in  Idalio.” 


Church  very  acceptably  in  the  pastor  s  absence.  Sheliiyville. — The  Presiij  terian  ehiireh  here  A  Peculiak  Service.— Trinity  parisli  in  Buffalo 

Rev.  William  A.  Rice  of  Canandaigua,  oeeupliHi  has  ealleil  Dr.  Fdward  Carleton  of  Burton,  Ohio,  being  provided  with  a  new  ehureh,  Bishop  Coxe 
the  pulpit  on  Salibatli,  the  0th  inst.  who  lias  signified  his  intention  to  begin  his  laliors  recently  hi'ld  a  “service  of  secularization  ”  in  tho 

Roche.ster.— Rev.  S.  M.  Campliell,  D.D.,  of  In  Shelbyville  the  first  Siimlay  of  September.  The  old  one,  ami  declared  it  “secular  and  unconse- 
Minneapolis,  received  an  affectionate  welcome  from  former  pastor,  tlie  Rev.  H.  S.  Jordan,  left  on  April  cratinl,  and  no  longer  within  our  jurisdiction,  but 
his  former  people  of  the  Central  Church,  Rochester,  Ist  for  the  Sandwich  Islands.  given  iiaek  solely  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 


The  Presbytery  ot  Naginaw  will  moet  In  Cass  City, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8th,  at  7J  1*.  M. 

E.  P.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  .\ebragka  City  will  meet  at 
Dlller,  on  Tuesilay,  Si-pt.  1,  at  71  P.  M. 

THOMAS  L.  SEXTON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  8emi-ii nnnul  Meeting  of  the  Preshyterlal  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  of  Geneva  Presbytery  will  bo  held  at  West 
Fayette,  McDougall’s  Station,  on  Wednesday.  August  26tli. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  PRICHARD,  Secretary. 


to  whom  he  delivered  the  preparatorv  lecture  and  IOWA 

gave  the  communion  the  first  of  this  montli.  ^  ^  ,  .  .  - .  , 

u  ui  »  At  ^  -  1  Carroll— Co/’«e/’.s’  for  the  Bmie.t. — tin  the  19th 

1 1  n’  1  *^01^  ***  of  Julv  the  new churcii  in  tills  place  w!is  dedicated. 

Church,  visttoii  his  old  ^)ek  at  Fairt  ille,  im  the  ’2.1  ^  novel  arrangement  is  found 

not'd  He  spent  j„  ehiu-eh.  called  the  “  Nursery.”  In  the  eor- 

apait  of  the  following  wei’k  at  Lake  Bl.iff  on  Sodus  vestibule  curtains  are  drawn 

•  <u/«r/\uu  \vVi5r*h  uHiI  niiirkli  fxk  tlio  ii  tti  lOii  riinnn  r\f  Ihn 


IOWA  ^*'®  *'**  none  other  than  sucli  common 

„  ,,  e  .!  T,  t  ■  Ai  1.AA1  control  as  i>y  said  laws  are  recognized 

Carroll— Co/’«e/’.s’ /or  the  Bmie.t. — tin  the  19th  and  allowed,” 
of  July  the  new  churcii  in  tills  place  w!is  dedicated,  tittuudim  r-uf-TAntr 

and  without  delit.  .4  novel  arrangement  is  found  _  liir,  1aL111P,kan  t  Hl-ltCH. 

in  this  eluireh,  eall.’d  the  “  Nursery.”  In  the  cor-  _  New  York. — There  are  tliree  Lutheran  Syno.is 
ners  etveh  side  of  tlie  vestilmle  curtains  are  drawn  hi  the  State  of  New  York  eonneeted  with  the  Gen- 


ai-ross,  which  add  much  to  tlie  app.iarance  of  the  eral  Synoil,  viz :  tlie  Hartwick,  Franekean,  and  the  ^  M 

Wolcott. --Rev.  L.  M.  Clark  is  meeting  encoiir-  auditorium,  and  inside  each  little  room  behind  the  Syno.l  of  New  York  and  New  Jersej'.  The  forty- 
agenient  in  his  laliors  in  this  field.  He  ha.s  lately  curtains  is  a  small,  eomfortable  rocker  and  a  crib,  eigtith  annuai  convention  of  Franekean  Synod  was 
been  visited  by  his  brother.  Prof.  Clark  of  the  .\gri-  all  furnisheil  for  tlie  babies.  Pastor  Rolrinson  held  in  Lawj'crsville  -lune  11-15.  The  Synod  has 
cultural  College,  Amherst.  wants  lioth  mothers  and  children  at  ehureh,  and  a  elericnl  inemlierHliip  of  27.  Its  total  lienevolent 

StiOTTSViLLE.  —  This  attractive  Church,  many  this  provision  for  their  comfort  in  the  house  of  contributions  amounted  to  !?1G75. 90. 
years  under  charge  of  tlie  late  Rev.  T.  ,4.  WoimI,  God  is  worthy  of  imitation,  since  in  most  of  our  W.ant  of  Co.mity. — .4t  the  last  meeting  of  the 
has  ealleii  to  its  pastorate  Rev.  Gerard  B.  Halloek,  country  and  village  congregations  in  the  West  all  Swedish  .4iigu.stana  Synod,  the  following  action 
who  began  work  .4ug. ‘2d,  a  large  audience  greet-  the  family  must  come  or  all  must  stay  at  home.  was  taken  in  ndation  to  the  misrepresentations 
Ing  the  new  pastor  morning  and  evening.  His  ser-  TFX  VS  and  proselvting  spirit  of  the  Congregatlonalists  as  VV  ^ 

mon  in  the  morning  was  on  the  duties  of  the  pastor,  ‘  a,  a,  touching  the  Swed.u :  Whereas,  At  a  late  meeting  IS  I  IWF 

and  in  the  evening  on  those  of  the  people.  Rev.  ,  McCune,  ,)f  the  Stato  Congregational  Association  held  in  ^ 

Hanford  Edson,  D.D.,  of  Indianopolis,  son  of  the  formerly  of  Cincinnati,  and  who  has  been  for  some  Rockford  in  May,  1885,  a  resolution  was  passed  ' 
late  venerable  Dr.  Fiison  of  this  place,  is  spending  tlnie  in  the  Congrji^tional  body,  lias  returned  to  purporting  to  show  the  neeessitv  of  a  purer  stand- 

his  vacation  in  Soottsville.  the  Presi.ytenan  Chureli,  and  taken  charge  of  the  ar.l  of  Cliristian  character  among  the  Swodes,  and  Dllllf  ■■  P 

Pittsford. — Rev.  J.  F.  Close,  pastor  of  tliis  ®horeh  in  San  .4ngelo.  He  is  an  able  and  earnest  a  larger  liberty  to  stand  forth  as  distinct  organiz-  VV  Ww.HV  Hill 

Church,  is  spending  the  hot  sea-son  at  Hemlock  e*"-  \rr<unrwT  ations;  and  Whereas,  At  a  meeting  of  a  Council  of  Abaohitely  Pnr«« 

Lake  with  his  family.  AMitsSULKt.  Congregatlonalists  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  in  June,  ^  . _ 

Flmirv— Rev  4rthur  W  Snooner  who  sneceeri-  Lot’is.— The  Rev.  S.  H.  Williams  of  the  said  year,  reference  was  made  to  the  measures  ta-  This  powder  never  v^es.  A  marvel  oi  purity, 

ed  oastor  Clark  about  one  vear  aeo  i’s  havinir  Iari?e  North  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  holding  Sun-  ken  as  auspicious  for  the  cause  of  Christianity  «k1  wholeeomeness.  More  economlral  than  the  ordin^ 
oonareuations  in  his  Church  He  snent  a^smill  <lay  fi'cning  services  in  Pope’s  Theater  now  for  a  among  tlie  Swedish  people;  and  Whereas,  Rev.  kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competlUon  with  the  multlt^o 
norti<^of  his  vacation  at  lAake  Bluff  ^  month.  He  hopes  to  see  an  undenominational  Mr.  Montgomery’s  pamphlet,  “From  the  Holy  of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders, 

^  ehureh  in  that  central  portion  of  the  city.  Spirit,”  is,  to  .say  the  least,  greatly  misleading  and  o»ty  <>» eans.  Royal  Bakiwq  Powder  Qo,,  108  aU Bt.,  H. T. 


Phelps.— Rev.  J.  J.  Porter,  D.D.,  at  the  Grant 
memorial  sen’iees  in  this  town,  made  a  forcible 
address  on  “  Practical  Lessons  from  the  Ijife  of 


POWDER 

Abaohitely  Por*. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  oi  purity,  strength. 


of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  eans.  ROYAL  Bakino  Powder  00.,  100  V  aUBt.,H.T. 


Prlnrlnals  •  <  MF.NRY  J.  VAN  LENNEP,  D.D.  — - 

(FJIWARD  J.  VAN  LENNEP,  A.B.  DADIf  lUOTITIITC  FOR  BOYS.  Prepares  for 

-  -  -  -  rnilK  iriulllUIC  Buslwesa  or  College.  Situated 

KYVIUIa'IX  t  A  fru  A  nUt'lA  ‘24  mlles  from  New  York  cUy  ou  Long  island  sound.  A  first 

Ail  l*Uj  II*  f  JA  AV  I  is  Ui  AAi^  1  AAjx.  Ail  1jAA«  class  school  In  every  respect.  Send  tor  circular. 

Rare  opportunities  afforded.  Send  for  circular  to  Rev.  SCOTT  B.  RA’rHBUN,  M.A.,  8.T.B.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

_ STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  Oswego.  N.  Y.  — - — — — - — - — 

v-vii  IJ/'YI  Y>  n/' CONNEITTICHT,  Norfolk. 

IJK.  JTUl.Ar>KUUIV  h  rflHA:  BOBBIKM  NUHOOU.  a  Family  Boarding  school 

_  g  -  ^  .  .  A  for  Boys.  Tho  most  thorough  Instruction,  with  the  beet 

Milit8rv  School  "”■• 

SIMi  SINti,  N.  Y.  ’  SIGLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

Re-opens  Wednesday  evening,  Soptemlior  16lh.  Address  NKWBUKIm*OX»HUDMUIi,  IV.  Y,, 

Rev.  1).  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D.  Gives  the  best  preparation  for  tho  liest  colleges.  Two  Yale 
- - valedictorians  In  three  years.  Entrance  examination  hold 

MiniyTTI  AAI  U  PAT  at  the  school  by  member  of  Yule  faculty.  Dally  gymnastics 

lUIA  I  II  V/  I  III  I  A  I*  A  under  teacher  compulsory.  For  circulars,  Ac.,  address 

AIiILI  IB  ^  LULLLUL  _ henry  W.  SIOLAR,  M.A.  (Yale),  Prln. 

LAKK  FOKEtST  UNIVERSITY. 

i»ioli©t<U3,  wlilO.  COIaLBOK  offers  three  Courses.  ACADE5IY,  Class¬ 

ical,  and  English.  Bxpenses  reduced.  FBRRY  UALI., 
The  best  ediica(ionnU(Iv«ntngpsoff-reil.  lliorough  Course  for  Young  Ladles.  Opens  Sept.  9.  Bov. 

_ Free  SchoUr’ihiprio  ihr^.rUrv  Mudo“nu  **’  President. 

The  ne.xt  term  in  College  and  Academy  be-  " —  ' 

gina  .September  loth.  Catalogues  sent  on  applicallon.  NETV  SAI  ETI  \UAI)Ej\IY  Salem, 

nwtuawwi  nnwwvtnwi  >'>  parents  an  economical  place  to  educate  their  children. 
W'l.NiK  1  M  M  HI  1  I  M  I '  11  I  I  It' IJ  It  Three  terms  of  12  weeks,  $.>0  a  term— 1144  a  year.  No  extras 

fftUlUIlliil  1'  LiJlilLEt  VvLLLMEi*  ex(«pt  music  and  books.  Pupils  In  Principal’s  family. 

,,  J  «  ,L  «  ■  .  ...  IxMiutlon  heultliful  and  free  from  evil  Influences.  Reter- 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York.  j  ences  given.  F.  F.  WHITTIER,  M.D.,  Principal. 

A  College  of  the  highest  rank.  Students  receive  the  per-  n.wrDUICUf  APAnCIIV  Poaghkeepsle,  IV.  Y. 
sonal  attention,  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  associations,  of  a  nlVlltlVlLII  AuAULm  I ,  t\U  for  any  College  or  Ooo- 
Chrlstlan  home.  It  has  a  superior  College  Coarse  of  emment  Academy,  for  Business  and  Social  Relations.  U.  S. 

...ar.  .ri.  m.......  „a  e..,......,  a..  Pr.X""''' 

partments,  with  exceptional  advantages  In  Music  and  Art.  _ _ _ _ 1 _ 

The  College  building  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  fitted  v-|  u  m  w 

up  with  all  modern  Improvements,  Including  water,  gas,  jP©IlI10i,  J?  ftTTIfl.lfi  L/OllGff  © 
steam-heating,  and  a  large  passenger  Blevator.  Hltuateil  In  a  beautiful  park,  on  a  commanding  plateau,  in 

Address  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President,  the  Suburbs  of  Pittsburgh,  away  from  the  city  noise 

Elmira,  N,  T.  *•'*!  smoke.  Unsurpasseil  for  both  beauty  and  health- 


CONNEimcHT,  Norfolk. 

rflHA:  ROBBIKM  NUHOOU.  A  Family  Boarding  School 
M.  tor  Boys.  The  most  thorough  Instruction,  with  the  beet 
family  life.  Fall  term  opens  September  2.  Address 

Rev.  J.  W.  BF.ACH,  Principal. 

SIGLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

NAIWBURU-OX-HUDNOX,  N.  Y,, 

Gives  the  best  preparation  for  the  liest  colleges.  Two  Yale 
valedictorians  in  three  years.  Entrance  examination  hold 
at  the  school  by  member  of  Yale  faculty.  Dally  gymnastics 
under  teacher  compulsory.  For  circulars,  Ac.,  address 
HENRY  W.  SIOLAR,  M.A.  (Yale),  Prln. 

LAKE  FOKEtST  UNJvERSITY . 

COULBOK  offers  three  Courses.  ACADE5IY,  Oloss- 
ical,  and  English.  Bxpenses  reduced.  PBRRY  I1AI.I., 
thorough  Course  for  Young  Ladles.  Upeiis  Sept.  9.  Bov. 
1).  8.  GREGORY,  D.D.,  toko  Forest,  111,,  President. 

NEW  SALEM  ACADEMY,  S^a^sfSJC; 

to  parents  an  economical  place  to  educate  their  children. 
Three  terms  of  12  weeks,  $.>0  a  term— 1144  a  year.  No  extras 
ex(«pt  music  and  books.  Pupils  In  Principal’s  family. 
IXHiation  healtlitui  and  free  from  evil  Influences.  Refer¬ 
ences  given.  F.  F.  WHITTIER,  M.D.,  Principal. 


DAr’Tb'Tr’  r’n  A  GT'  excccfiin^ly  partiai  iii  rojiani  to  the  stato  of  Uhris- 

-  .  tianity  in  Sweden  and  in  tlie  Swedisli  Lutheran 

A  Reservation  Church.— .4l)out  two  miles  from  Church  in  this  country;  Resolved,  That  the  Swe- 


Gen.  Grant.”  Miss  Lucy  Lockwood  of  tliis  Church,  Tacoma,  ^Va.shin^tonTe^ritorJ',  is  the  Presbyterian  dish  Fvannelical  Lutheran  .4u)'ustana  Synod  of 
who  has  tieen  teaching,  under  the  Home  Missionary  church  of  the  Puyallup  Indian  Reservation.^  The  Nortli  America  sincerely  regrets  to  learn  that  the 
Board,  at  Nephi,  is  about  to  return  to  her  work  church  is  a  plain  frame  building,  jiainteii  white,  of  Congregational  Church  of  America  is,  and  proves 
after  a  Summer  vacation  at  home.  She  is  one  of  Beat  and  tidy  ai>pearanee.  The  services  are  con-  itself  to  be,  so  very  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  status 
the  most  successful  workers.  One  of  our  pastors  ducted  by  the  Indian  pastor,  mainly  in  the  native  of  Christianity  among  the  Sweiles.  Resolved, 
in  that  Territory  says  of  her,  “  If  you  have  any  language.  -4fter  the  sermon  tlie  Indian  elders  That  we  protest  against  such  false  statements,  and 
more  such  girls  send  them  ou.”  The  school  has  often  make  earnest  addresses.  The  attendance  at  condemn  as  unchristian  all  pro.selyting,  partieular- 
so  increased  that  a  larger  building  is  necessary  for  church  is  usually  large.  ly  when  Viaseil  on  falsehood  and  deception. _ Lu- 


its  accommodation.  Last  year  Miss  Lockwood  and  Oaklan 
her  associate  had  to  receive  seventy  pupils  in  one  Horton  pt 
room,  and  they  feel  that  more  sjiace  with  desks  is  members. 

a  necessity.  'The  Boanl,  owing  to  its  debt,  is  not  ('OvanFaiTTOv  at  ~ 

able  to  appropriate  the  neoessarv  funds  tor  the  r,  p  .  v  v  r>i  •  •  »  i  •  i  t:  *  recent  meeting  of  the  Montpelier  .4^ociation  a 

enlargement,  Mias  Lockwood  has  therefore  under-  Chicago  is  taking  his  Sum-  part  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 

token  to  raise  some  $’200  by  her  own  exertions  b*®!- vacation  and  no  inini.ster  is  better  entitliKl  to  the  religious  condition  of  the  towns  in  the  county, 

among  her  friends.  If  any  of  this  claas  can  spare  “  «’®^®'’®"®®  t® /h®  <,lu(;stion  whether  there  was 

a  few  dimes  or  dollars  to  aid  in  this  good  work,  it  Hartf'ord. — Twenty-four  of  the  571  members  of  eountrj  missionary  work  tiey^d  what 

will  be  safe  to  send  their  gift  direidly  to  Miss  Lock-  the  Centre  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  have  belonged  should  he  done  by  the  local  churches.  The  Vor- 

wood  at  Phelps  S.Y.  to  it  for  over  tifty  years.  The  benevolences  la.st  Chronicle  of  July  Jlst  says ;  Several  of  the 

r-mwAvoAToPA  — In  the  al>seni*e  iff  Pastor  Rico  -V*’®''  amouiitiMl  to  #14,092,  of  which  thoHomc  Mis-  P^^tors  gave,  as  well  as  they  could,  an  account  of 
durtoiz  ReJ  W  H  Batorof  CrtS  who  is  ^ionnry  Society  received  $’2,G78.  the  Congregational  |h®  ob«  condition  of  the  towns  in  which  they 

during  Ai^ust,  iie\.  w.  u.  caus  oi  uijae,  who  is  $1,432.  and  the  American  Board  $1  ’280  *'''®’  *^he  impression  of  the  majoritv  that 

spending  his  vacation  at  Clifton  Springs,  is  to  sup-  Nobmw  Seavek  is  visitiim  friends  at  P®®P^®  **'‘®  reaphed  by  the  cliurches  than  is 

ply  the  pulpit.  Hei  .  dr.  Norman  s^eai  ek  i.s  Msitiiig  friends  at  j,enerally  supposinl ;  that  three  times  the  number 

Roc’HIXTER.— During  the  ahseuee  of  Rev.  Dr.  *^*1’  *,^  7a  ^  of  those  constituting  the  fair-weather  Sunday  con- 

Shaw,  who  is  resting  at  the  home  of  his  son.  Rev.  •  ®  ®  ^  nionth  of  August,  gregation  of  any  church  are  reached  by  it  so  as  to 

Dr.  A.  C.  Shaw,  at  Wellsborough,  Pa.,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Maine. — The  semi-centennial  of  the  church  in  he  reckoned  as  receiving  from  it  some  spiritual  cul- 

S.  Robinson  of  New  York  is  supplying  the  Brick  Ganiiner  was  celebratiHl  July  ’281^  .4mong  the  ture.  Still  it  was  admitted  iiy  most  that  there  was. 
Church  a  Sabbath  or  two.  Rev.  Dr.  Patton  is  at  featuri'S  of  the  day  was  the  install, ation  of  Rev.  R.  in  the  outskirts  of  their  towns,  a  terrn  incofjnita  of 

his  Summer  Cottage  at  Charlotte.  4V.  Jenkins.  Rev.  J.  T.  Hawes,  wlio  offered  the  which  they  could  give  no  definite  report.  Some  of 

titpcfv  installing  prayer,  is  the  only  surviving  member  of  them  knew  of  from  one  to  four  school  districts 

N  uw  J  ukm:.!  .  the  council  which  organized  the  church  in  1835.  tlilnly  populated,  from  which  no  family,  or  at  most 

Cape  May  Point.-— Dr.  Patterson  of  Tlie  Jour-  MFTHODIST  FPISCOP4L  only  two  or  three,  were  known  to  he  attendants  on 


Oakland. — The  First  Church  in  this  place  (Dr.  theran  Observer. 


Horton  paston  has  a  roll  of  over  nine  hundnsl 


MISCFLLANFOUS. 

The  Outlying  Districts.- We  observe  that  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Montpelier  Association  a 
part  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 


fkepakaioky  school 

Foxi  Lsman  xtitzvseszty, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  tor  Lehigh  University,  one  ol 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions  of 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
■  e  ■■  4  f  Af  A  nme  Awt-  Ar  1*88  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partlc- 

VitSClIlCIlISv  ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH.  Principal. 

Extra  Summer  session  July  Ist — special  preparation  tor 
- — - — -  — — -  Fall  examination  of  Lehigh  University. 

Now  Ready.  "^MHHETT  INSTITUTE  ‘ttXtr 

np  TT  T?  J5  O  W  ft  BOftTf  ►am»lyandr)aySch<K)).  Full  corps  <»f  T«»chers  and  l^ctur. 

^  ^  ^  O  "  irti  \X  O  \J  \J  AA  ers.  The  Thtrty-stcond  Year  will  liegin  Wedne^ay,  Sept, 

10,  i88<.  For  Catalr^ue  and  Circular  apply  to  Kbv.  (»FI0. 

FOR  MESSRS.  GANNETT,  A.  M..  Principal.  69Chester  Square,  Boston, Mass. 

Moody  and  Sankey’s  Meetings.  wELL^,ggLi|jpxfiijriuNguDiEs 

*  •  FULL  COLLKGIAIE  Couraeof  Study.  Superior  f*- 

cilities  for  MUSIC  and  ART.  IxK^ation  uriHurpaRHed 
fTlTT  /~^  ri  r  /  4  TT/''\X'r\  beauty  and  heaithfulnesfi.  SesHion  be^^lnH  Sept- 

THE  GOSPEL  ( IIOIR.  k g.'.’teid.n.. 

By  IRA  D.  8ANKEY  and  JA8.  McORAXAHAIV.  nRACTlCAL.  INS’rUUCTIOl  PUK  WUMBX 
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MIDNIOHT. 

Bj  Fnncia  B.  Wheeler,  D.D. 

Along  the  heavenly  courses, 

So  royally  on  high ; 

The  stars,  in  brilliant  marches, 

Are  pouring  down  the  sky. 

In  mustering  battalions. 

Across  the  field  of  blue ; 

With  mystic  evolutions. 

They  counter-march  in  view. 

Behold  !  the  royal  standard. 

Unfurled  athwart  the  sky ; 

Around  the  royal  standard. 

The  majesties  on  high. 

And  lo  1  upon  me  falling 
The  music  of  the  spheres ; 

To  which  the  stars  in  marching. 

Keep  time  through  all  the  years. 

I  think  I  hear  the  order. 

That  runs  from  star  to  star ; 

The  word  of  King,  Commander, 

That  comee  from  depths  afar. 

Ah  !  whither  is  the  marching. 

And  what  shall  be  the  end  ? 

I  fain  would  know  the  meaning, 

B^inning  and  the  end. 

Foughkeepele,  N.  Y. 

STORY  OF  THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  question  will  arise  in  many  minds  “  How 
do  we  know  that  we  have  the  New  Testament 
in  the  original  words  given  by  inspiration  of 
Ood  ?  ”  For  any  version  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  no  one  will  of  course  claim  inspiration. 
The  inspired  writers  wrote  in  Greek,  who 
claimed  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
the  authority  of  Christ  for  their  work.  If,  as 
we  believe,  this  inspiration  was  over  the  ideas 
and  the  truths  which  they  wrote,  we  do  not 
see  how  it  could  come  short  of  the  words  also, 
since  ideas  can  be  truly  expressed  only  in 
definite  words.  Thus  we  want  the  very 
words  of  original  inspiration.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  manu¬ 
scripts  of  which  there  are  several  hundreds. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  pub¬ 
lished  was  edited  by  the  celebrated  scholar 
Erasmus,  but  the  work  was,  as  he  himself  said, 

“  precipitate,”  it  being  done  for  a  printer’s 
speculation  and  from  manuscripts  at  hand. 
This  however  became  the  “received  text.” 
Little  critical  work  was  done  to  correct  the 
text  of  the  Greek  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  Lachmann  in  1831  first  brought 
out  a  Greek  text  made  upon  the  principle  that 
the  oldest  manuscripts  and  the  quotations  of 
the  early  Fathers  were  the  best  authorities 
for  determining  the  correct  text.  There 
were  three  things  to  be  done  before  the  text 
could  be  reconstructed:  1,  Manuscripts  were 
to  be  collected;  2,  The  material  was  to  be 
classified ;  and  3,  critical  rules  to  be  agreed 
upon.  It  is  in  our  day  that  Tischendorf  dis¬ 
covered  the  Sinaitic  manuscript  and  gained 
access  to  the  Vatican  manuscript.  The  mate¬ 
rial  has  only  recently  been  preimred  for  criti¬ 
cal  work. 

The  manuscripts  were  of  two  kinds,  uncial 
and  cursive.  The  first  written  in  large,  and 
the  other  in  small  hand.  Of  these  the  uncial 
were  found  to  be  the  oldest  and  best.  Then  a 
division  was  made  into  ancient  and  modern, 
or  African  and  Asiatic.  The  ancient  were  di¬ 
vided  again  into  Syrian  and  Pre-Syriac,  the 
latter  the  oldest  and  best.  The  Pre-Syriac 
were  found  also  to  be  divisible  into  three 
groups.  The  genealogies  of  the  manuscripts 
were  traced  back,  and  the  place  of  each  fixed. 
The  value  of  the  evidence  which  each  class 
gave,  was  determined.  This  could  be  done  by 
comparing  manuscripts  with  manuscripts,  and 
by  comparing  them  also  with  the  writing  of 
the  Fathers  of  different  dates,  and  by  internal 
evidence,  e.  g.,  if  the  quotations  of  a  Father  of 
the  date  of  300  agreed  with  a  manuscript  where 
this  differed  from  others,  the  conclusion  would 
be  that  the  manuscript  was  of  that  date.  The 
new  text  was  to  be  reconstructed  upon  evidence. 
The  work  was  narrowed  down  to  this,  that  three 
manuscripts  called  A,  B,  C,  were  of  the  high¬ 
est  value,  B  being  first.  Now  comes  the  work 
of  comparison.  If  a  reading  has  the  authority 
of  all  the  manuscripts,  it  is  of  course  perfect. 
If  a  variation  has  the  authority  of  A,  B,  andC, 
other  readings  being  later,  it  is  the  correct 
reading.  If  B  has  the  authority  of  A  or  C,  it  is 
established  by  the  highest  proof,  esiwcially  if 
to  this  is  added  the  authority'  of  any  other 
class  of  manuscripts.  Yet  if  A  and  C  have  added 
proof,  their  reading  is  taken. 

By  such  critical  work  and  with  almost  infi¬ 
nite  painstaking,  has  the  correct  Greek  text 
been  reached  even  to  the  very  words,  so  that 
we  are  sure,  as  we  can  be  of  anything  that 
comes  through  human  agency,  that  we  have 
the  very  words  of  inspiration.  We  should  have 
said  that  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  were  written  to  and  for  the  churches,  and 
copied  and  circulated  among  them  and  received 
by  them  as  inspired,  and  by  them  handed 
down  to  the  churches,  so  that  there  is  not  a 
link  wanting,  and  all  that  was  to  be  done  was 
to  correct  errors  which  would  necessarily  creep 
in  through  copying  and  the  additions  of  med¬ 
dlers.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  none  of 
the  variations,  even  from  the  text  of  Erasmus, 
teach  any  new  doctrines  or  affect  any  old  doc¬ 
trines  found  in  the  authorized  English  version. 
The  new  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment  recently  brought  out  by  We.scott  and  Hart, 
and  on  which  they'  si>ent  twenty-eight  years 
in  preparation,  is  as  nearly  i)erfect  as  critical 
scholarship  can  make  it.  This  was  the  text 
used  by  tlie  revisers  of  1881,  so  that  they  came 
nearer  to  the  inspired  source  than  any  transla¬ 
tors  who  preceded  them,  and  we  are  surer  that 
we  have  in  the  revised  New  Testament  the 
exact  translation  of  the  inspired  text,  than  we 
ever  have  been  before.  This  revision  was  more 
critical  than  any  before  made,  and  by  many  is 
thought  to  be  even  too  literal. 

English  readers  may  be  assured  of  this,  that 
they  have  in  the  New  Version  and  its  marginal 
notes,  a  critically  exact  translation  of  tlie  in¬ 
spired  New  Testiiment,  and  know  the  “  mind 
of  the  Spirit  ”  almost  as  well  as  if  they  were 
learned  in  the  Greek.  Any  one  who  should 
s]>eak  of  the  New  Version  as  a  “  New  Bible,” 
would  si>eak  in  ignorance  and  prejudice,  for  it 
is  really  more  truly'  the  Old  Bible  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers. 

And  if  one  would  study  critically  the  shades 
of  meaning  in  the  very  words  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  let  him  comimre  carefully  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Old  and  New  Versions. 
New  Versions  may  yet  be  made  which  shall 
improve  the  style,  but  they  will  not  affect  the 
truth.  But  instead  of  making  changes  in  the 
Greek  text,  scholarly  criticism  will  tend  to  give 
it  i>ermanence. 

If,  however,  one  cannot  answer  all  questions 
about  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  and  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Scriptures,  Christianity  may  be 
well  known  by  its  effects.  It  has  a  history  and 
a  character.  It  is  the  grandest  and  most  stu- 
iwndous  fact  of  the  ages.  There  is  no  i>ossible 
explanation  of  its  plienomena  except  that  it  is 
of  God.  And  if  one  oniy  accepts  the  idea  that 
the  Bible  contains  a  revelation  from  God,  even 
in  an  imi>erfect  condition,  and  that  it  is  not  in- 
fallibie,  yet  its  plan  of  salvation  is  so  plain 
that  he  may  read  who  ninneth. 

Two  things  are  clearly  taught.  First,  that 
man  is  a  sinner  condemned  and  lost;  and 
second,  he  may  be  saved  through  i)erfection 
and  faith  in  Jesus  (fiirist.  And  there  is  no 
other  salvation.  Wheeleb. 


E’^mvtn  at 

KATIE’S  PABT. 

BY  MRS.  SUSAN  TEALL  PEKKY. 

“  What  have  you  done,  dear  children  ?  ” 

The  mother  gently  said. 

As  she  kissed  her  white-robed  babes  at  night 
And  tucked  them  up  in  bed. 

“  What  have  you  done  through  all  this  day 
To  help  some  one  along  the  way  ?  ” 

Then  each  one  told  of  some  kind  deed — 

A  loving  word  just  spoken. 

Some  sacrifice  for  others’  wants, 

Or  gift  of  friendly  token. 

But  when  ’twas  Katie’s  turn  to  speak, 

A  tear-drop  glistened  on  her  cheek. 

“  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
So  very  good  to-day,” 

She  sadly  said,  “  only  I  helped 
A  chicken  find  its  way 
Back  to  its  mother — that  was  all. 

But  it  was  lost,  and  oh,  so  small ! 

“  ’Twas  naughty  when  it  ran  away ; 

But,  dear  mamma,  I  know 
It  felt  so  sorry,  for  it  tried 
The  right  way  back  to  go. 

You  told  us  once  we  ought  to  seek 
To  save  the  lost  ones  and  the  weak. 

“  The  little  chicken  looked  distressed. 

And  how  it  cried,  poor  thing ! 

It  was  so  glad  to  cuddle  up 
Under  its  mother’s  wing. 

And  I  was  happy  when  I  found 

’Twas  there  with  her  all  safe  and  sound.” 

The  children  hid  their  smiles  beneath 
The  bed’s  white  coverlet. 

But  the  mother  kissed  her  Katie 
J  ust  where  the  cheek  was  wet. 

“  Your  part,”  she  said,  “you  too  have  done; 
God  is  well  pleased,  my  little  one.” 

— Good  Housekeeping. 


SPEAK  BEVEEENTLT. 

When  Prince  Bismarck,  the  great  German 
statesman,  was  a  lad,  his  father  once  overheard 
him  speaking  of  the  Emperor  as  “  Fritz.”  He 
reproved  him  for  the  familiarity,  and  added 
“  Learn  to  speak  reverently  of  his  majesty,  and 
you  wili  grow  accustomed  to  tliink  of  him  with 
veneration.” 

Tlie  words  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
boy,  which  was  never  effaced.  Even  in  his  old 
age  he  lowers  his  voice  and  assumes  a  respect¬ 
ful  tone  whenever  he  speaks  of  his  sovereign. 
If  a  message  is  brought  to  liim  from  the  palace, 
either  verbal  or  written,  he  always  stands  to 
receive  it. 

What  a  lesson  is  the  custom  of  this  great 
statesman  to  boys  who  speak  so  lightly,  if  not 
profanely,  the  name  of  the  King  of  kings ! 

The  fault  is  not  confined  to  them.  The  grow¬ 
ing  irreverence  of  the  age  is  very  marked.  The 
words  of  God  are  bandied  about  in  the  daily 
prints  as  lightly  as  if  they  were  the  words  of  the 
court-jester,  ^me  fine-spun  piece  of  political 
sarcasm,  parodying  some  scene  in  Scripture,  is 
often  found  in  a  morning  paper,  and  is  laughed 
over  by  thousands.  The  travesty  will  ever 
after  be  associated  with  the  sacred  words, 
especially  in  the  minds  of  the  young.  A  full- 
page  picture  in  an  illustrated  newspaper  one 
morning,  represented  St.  Peter  as  seated  in  a 
great  armchair  before  the  gate  of  heaven,  with 
keys  hanging  by  his  side,  busily  reading  the 
daily  paper,  and  deciding  not  to  admit  certain 
parties.  It  was  only  one  of  many  similar  pic¬ 
tures.  It  is  not  enough  that  Christian  parents 
should  seek  to  hide  their  smiles  over  such 
caricatures,  or  should  mildly  deprecate  the 
irreverence.  They  should  set  their  faces  like  a 
flint  against  them.  Such  a  course  would  be 
felt,  as  in  the  case  of  Prince  Bismarck. 

It  is  very  easy  to  lower  our  standard  of  rev¬ 
erence  for  anything.  We  have  only  to  speak 
of  it  habitually  in  a  light  way.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  to  take  the  life  out  of  the  most  precious 
texts  of  Scripture.  We  may  repent  of  such  sin 
with  bitter  w'eeping,  but  those  words  can  never 
be  to  us  again  wliat  they  were  before.  We 
may  have  cut  down  a  bridge  we  shall  some  day 
vainly  long  to  cross. 

A  gentleman  of  keen  w'it  used  often  to  point 
his  remarks  with  some  apt  quotation  from  the 
Bible.  A  friend  who  greatly  admired  him  was 
present  in  his  last  hours,  and  asked  with  deep 
sympathy  what  was  the  future  outlook. 

“Very  gloomy  indeed,”  was  his  response. 

Surprised  and  deeply  pained  he  hastened  to 
quote  some  precious  promises  suited  to  the 
solemn  hour. 

“  I  have  spoiled  them  all  for  myself,”  was  his 
answer.  “  There  is  not  one  but  is  assoi-iatt*d 
with  some  jest.” 

His  light  went  out  in  darkness,  tiiough  his 
name  was  on  the  churcli  roll.  What  a  li»son  is 
here  for  all  who  are  willing  to  be  tauglit  by  it ! 
Lay  it  to  heart. — Tlie  Life  Boat. 


“THAT  LITTLE  TIPf.” 

BY  MARY  D.  BRINE. 

Who  began  it  ?  Ah  !  who  knows  ? 

Maybe  Teddy,  maybe  Rose. 

But,  alas  !  so  fast  it  grew — 

This  .sad  breach  between  the  two — 

That  ere  long  the  barn,  so  wide, 

Held  only  room  for  one  inside. 

.\nd  that  one !  Ah,  suddenly 
Too  much  room  there  seemed  to  be 
For  a  boy  of  his  small  size— 

Naughty  Ted,  with  tear-fliled  eyes. 

Who  began  it  ?  ”  We  won’t  tell. 

But  who  ended  it  ?  Ah,  well. 

Maybe  'twas  the  sunshine’s  glow — 
Sunshine  loves  the  rose,  you  know — 
Whispered  to  the  little  maiden 
(Sitting  there,  all  trouble-laden, 
just  without  the  old  l>am  door) 

To  speak  to  'feddy  “  just  once  more.” 

So  she  called  “I’m  hiding,  Teddy; 

Come  and  find  me — I’m  all  ready.” 

Teddy  saw  the  sunf>eams  glancing. 

Saw  them  o’er  the  barn  floor  dancing, 
Heard  his  little  playmate  calling, 

Dashetl  away  the  tear  just  falling. 
Answered  with  a  rush  and  shout, 

.\nd  lo!  the  “tiff's”  last  spark  burne«l  out. 

— Hari)er’8  Yuung  People. 


THE  HOOK  Aim  THE  BAIT. 

He  wiia  seattKl  by  the  little  wooden  bridge  a.s 
I  «-ame  near,  his  rod  and  fisliing-tackle  lying  on 
the  gra-ss  beside  him.  He  wu,s  so  intent  on  his 
hook  and  liis  bait,  that  he  did  not  look  up  till  I 
said  ‘  Ho,  ho !  Tommy  Tucker.  So  you’re  i'lay- 
ing  truant  to-day,  are  you  'i ' 

‘  No,’  he  said,  ‘  we  have  a  holiday  to-day,  and 
I  came  down  to  the  brook  to  try  my  luck  at 
fishing.  But  8t*e  !  ’  he  went  on,  holding  uj)  his 
workmanship  with  pride,  ‘  isn’t  that  a  cunning 
way  to  put  the  bait  on  'i  Won’t  that  fetidi  ’em  'i  ’ 

I  took  the  hook  in  my  haiul  and  examined  it 
gravely.  ‘Why!’  I  said,  ‘you  have  covered 
the  hook  with  bait,  so  that  you  can’t  see  a  bit 
of  it !  You  didn’t  need  to  do  that,  diil  you?  ’ 

Tommy  Tucker  looked  very  much  ms  if  he 
doubted  my  .sanity. 

‘  Of  course  I  did,’  he  sai<l.  ‘  Fishes  know  too 
much  to  bite  if  they  see  tlie  iioint  of  the  hook 
sticking  out  of  the  bait.  You  don’t  know  how 
cunning  you  must  be  to  catidi  fish.’ 

The  little  fisher  looked  very  wise  as  he  said 
this,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  tlu* 
hook  from  me. 

‘Ah,  Tommy  Tucker,’  I  said,  ‘  there  are  hooks 
for  men  as  well  as  hooks  for  fishes,  and  the 
hook  is  always  hiilden  by  the  bait.  There  isn’t 
any  human  fisher  who  is  half  so  cunning  us  old 
Satan  ;  he  knows  how  to  dress  up  the  hook  w-ith 
a  bait  so  jileasant  to  see,  that  foolish  people 
rush  right  at  it,  and  get  caught  on  the  hook 
before  they  know  of  it.  Do  you  think  Satan 
would  show  the  hook  at  first  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
He  just  dangles  the  bait  before  people’s  eyes  ; 
and  some  remember  that  there’s  a  hook  behind 
the  bait,  and  keep  away,  while  others  seize  it 
gretnlily  and  get  caught.’ 

Just  then  a  middle-aged  man  shuffled  along 
the  bridge,  and  went  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
village. 

‘He’s  going  to  the  saloon,’  said  Tommy  Tuck¬ 
er.  ‘  Is  that  till*  kind  of  bait  that  you  mean, 
Mr.  Earlston  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,’  I  said,  ‘  that’s  one  kind.  Years  ago 
Drunken  Sam,  as  you  boys  call  him,  was  a 
bright  young  man  at  college.  The  devil  fished 
for  him.  The  bait  he  dangled  before  him  was 
a  life  of  pleasure.  Sam  began  to  be  persua<led 
that  the  Bible  Wiis  too  strict.  He  wanted  to 
live  while  he  live<l,  he  said.  So  he  neglected 
his  books,  and  took  to  drink,  and  to  the  thea¬ 
tre,  and  to  other  wrong  things.  Then  he  felt 
the  hook.  He  was  expelled  from  college.  And 


now  see  him,  a  drunkard,  making  for  the  sa¬ 
loon,  as  if  he  couldn’t  live  anywhere  else.’ 

‘  He  didn’t  see  the  hook,  or  he  wouldn’t  have 
taken  the  bait,’  said  Tommy  Tucker.  Then  af¬ 
ter  a  pause,  ‘  I  suppose  that  bad  companions, 
and  bad  books,  and  everything  that  draws  peo¬ 
ple  away  to  wrong,  are  bits  of  Satan’s  bait’ 

‘  Yes,’  I  said ;  ‘  and  you’ll  find  lots  of  Satan’s 
baits  dangling  before  your  eyes,  too,  if  you  on¬ 
ly  keep  your  eyes  wide  enough  open  to  see  that 
they  are  Satan’s.’ 

‘  I’ll  look  out  for  them,’  said  Tommy  ;  ‘  and 
when  I  feel  that  I  want  to  snatch  at  the  bait. 
I’ll  remember  the  hook.’ 

And  I  said  ‘  Right,  Tommy  Tucker.’— Eniest 
Earlston,  in  Sunday-school  Times. 


OKOWING  OLD. 

Softly,  O  softly,  the  years  have  swept  by  thee, 
Touching  thee  lightly,  with  tenderest  care ; 

Sorrow  and  death  they  have  often  brought  nigh  thee. 
Yet  they  have  left  thee  but  beauty  to  wear. 

Growing  old  gracefully. 

Gracefully  fair. 

Far  from  the  storms  that  are  lashing  the  ocean. 
Nearer  each  day  to  the  pleasant  Home-light ; 

Far  from  the  waves  that  are  big  with  commotion. 
Under  full  sail,  and  the  harbor  in  sight; 

Growing  old  cheerfully. 

Cheerful  and  bright. 

Pa.st  all  the  winds  that  were  adverse  and  chilling. 
Past  all  the  islands  that  lured  thee  to  rest. 

Past  all  the  currents  that  lured  thee  unwilling. 

Far  from  thy  course  to  the  Land  of  the  Blest ; 

Growing  old  peacefully. 

Peaceful  and  blest. 

Never  a  feeling  of  envy  nor  sorrow 
When  the  bright  faces  of  children  are  seen ; 

Never  a  year  from  the  young  wouldst  thou  borrow — 
Thou  dost  remember  what  lieth  between ; 

Growing  old  willingly, 

Thankful,  serene. 

Rich  in  experience  that  angels  might  covet. 

Rich  in  a  faith  that  hath  grown  with  thy  years. 

Rich  in  a  love  that  grew  from  and  above  it. 
Soothing  thy  sorrows  and  hushing  thy  fears ; 

Growing  old  wealthily. 

Loving  and  dear. 

Hearts  at  the  sound  of  thy  coming  are  iightened, 
Readj-  and  wiiling  thy  hand  to  relieve; 

Many  a  face  at  thy  kind  word  has  brightened — 

“  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive;” 

Growing  old  happily. 

Ceasing  to  grieve. 

Eyes  that  grow  dim  to  the  earth  and  its  glory 
Have  a  sweet  recompense  youth  cannot  know  ; 

Ears  that  grow  dull  to  the  world  and  its  story. 
Drink  in  the  songs  that  from  Paradise  flow ; 

Growing  old  graciously. 

Purer  than  snow. 


LENA'S  FAULT. 

0H.\PTEK  I. 

‘  Was  it  not  kind  of  the  lady,  grandpapa  ? 
Such  a  beautiful  little  carriage  it  was  !  and  such 
lovely  little  cream-colored  ponies !  And  they 
flew'  along  like  the  wind  !  O  I  did  enjoy  it !  ’ 
with  a  long  breath,  and  nt'stling  closer  to  her 
grandfather  as  she  spoke,  w'hile  her  feet  beat  a 
soft  tattoo  on  the  worn  carpet.  ‘  O  grand¬ 
papa,’  she  w'ent  on  the  next  moment,  ‘  I  wish 
we  need  not  always  live  in  such  a  dull  place  as 
Heathside,  and  that  I  could  go  out  for  a  drive 
like  that  every  day.  And  when  the  lady  put 
me  down  she  said  that  I  was  the  nicest  girl  she 
had  ever  seen  ;  though  ’ — with  a  little  stammer 
— ‘  I  believe  she  thought  that  I  ought  to  have 
been  more  fashionably  dressed.’ 

'The  old  farmer  put  her  a  little  away  from 
him  and  looked  at  her  ;  then  he  drew  her  near¬ 
er  than  before,  and  sighed.  How  could  he  re¬ 
buke  her  ?  She  had  put  a  coloring  of  her  own 
upon  all  that  had  been  said  and  done,  he  knew  ; 
but  was  she  not  the  little  one  of  his  old  age  ? 
the  only  child  of  his  only  son,  who  was  far  away 
under  the  burning  sun  of  India?  How  then 
could  he  speak  even  one  harsh  word  to  her? 

But  w'hen  his  own  son  had  first  left  him, 
years  and  years  before,  the  old  man  had  adopt¬ 
ed  a  promising  boy,  the  orphan  child  of  an  ear¬ 
ly  friend.  Lena  had  seen  much  of  him  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  and  had  been  taught  to  call  him 
“  Cousin  Edward.”  But  of  course  he  was  much 
older  than  herself — indeed,  he  was  “grown  up, 
ami  a  clergyman,”  as  the  little  girl  informed 
her  friends,  and  he  w'as  at  this  time  working 
hard  as  a  children’s  mission  preacher  in  the 
east  of  London. 

But — and  what  a  happy  “  but  ”  it  was,  both 
to  Lena  and  her  grandfather  ! — Cousin  Edward 
was  expected  to  arrive  this  very  evening — Sat¬ 
urday,  the  twelfth  of  July — and  then  what  a 
happy  Sunday  they  would  have  to-morrow! 
The  old  man  began  to  talk  about  it. 

‘0  grandpapa,’  said  Lena  as  he  paused, 
and  giving  a  sudden  spring  of  delight  at  the 
thought.  ‘  don’t  you  think  that  I  may  go  and 
meet  him  now,  at  once,  all  by  myself?  It  is 
such  a  little  way  to  the  station !  ’ 

Her  grandfather  thought  she  might,  and 
away  she  ran. 

CHAPTER  II. 

And  what  a  lovely  walk  she  had  !  But  why 
did  her  face  presently  begin  to  cloud,  while  her 
steps  grew  slower  and  slower? 

‘  I  wish,’  she  said  aloud  at  length,  as  she 
climbed  upon  a  stile,  and  sat  looking  uj)  at  the 
dog-rose  spray  that  waved  over  her  head,  ‘I 

wish - ’  but  here  she  paused,  and  her  wish 

did  not  get  put  into  spoken  words  for  the  pres¬ 
ent. 

‘  He  will  find  me  out !  ’  she  went  on  again  by- 
and-by,  with  a  frown.  ‘  I  am  sure  he  will,  this 
time  !  And  to  think  that  while  I  was  talking  to 
grandpapa  it  never  once  entered  my  mind  I 

G  I  do  wish - ’  but  hen'  she  stopped  once 

more,  and  presently  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
But  time  was  passing,  and  the  tears  had  soon 
to  be  brushed  away  ;  and  putting  her  anxieties 
on  one  siile  for  the  time,  Lt'na  jumped  down 
from  the  stile,  and  hurrie<i  now  in  the  dinndion 
of  the  little  country  station,  for  she  could  see 
the  white  smoke  of  the  train  in  the  distance. 

And  s(mn  very  decorously,  and  trying  to  be¬ 
have  as  much  like  a  grown-up  young  lady  as 
possible,  she  entered  the  general  waiting-room, 
and  sitting  down  upon  one  of  the  benches, 
watched  for  the  train  through  the  window.  It 
was  not  long  before  it  came  up. 

‘  Cousin  Edward  generally  has  his  little  walk 
alone,’  thought  Lena ;  ‘  he  will  be  glad  to  see 
me.  There  he  is.  How  handsome  lie  is  !  bet¬ 
ter-looking  than  anybody  else  I  ever  saw ! 
Cousin  Eilward  !  ’  (as  with  a  long  stride  or  two 
he  was  passing  through  the  station) ‘don’t  go 
without  me  ;  I  came  to  meet  you.’ 

The  young  man  stopped  to  greet  and  kiss 
her,  and  then  the  two  made  their  way  out  to¬ 
gether,  and  along  the  pleasant  country  road. 

‘  Well,  Lena,  and  arc  you  all  quite  well  ?  and 
have  y(»u  got  a  good  number  of  children  to 
jiromise  to  come  to-morrow?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  we  are  all  well,  thank  you,’  rejoined 
Lena  ;  ‘and  all  the  schools  are  coming  to  hear 
you  preach  to-morrow.  And  mamma  told  her 
girls  that  they  shoidd  sit  round  the  pulpit 
whenever  you  came  again,  and  so  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  to-morrow.  And  I  am  going  to  sit  just 
underneath  the  pulpit,  opposite  mamma  and 
grandpapa,  for  I  ilon’t  like  looking  at  clergy¬ 
men  when  they  are  preaching.  I  am  always 
thinking  [with  a  tremble  in  her  voice]  that  they 
are  going  to  say  somethmg  about  my  faults, 
for  of  course  I  have  a  good  many.  And  we 
are  going  to  let  little  Mary  Green  sit  up  chise 
by  you,  because  she  likes  you  so  much.’ 

And  so  Lena  chatted  en  ;  but  Cousin  Edward 
seemetl  ratlier  tired. 

‘And  so  you  have  got  a  houseful  of  company, 
Lena  ?  ’  he  said,  as  they  were  nearing  the  pretty, 
old-fashioned  Imuse  with  the  vines  crt*epiug 
over  the  front  ;  and  his  half-sigh  seemed  to  say 
that  he  would  have  been  better  pleased  with 
only  Lena  and  her  mother  and  grandfather  for 
company. 

‘  U  no  !  ’  and  the  little  girl  suddenly  danced 
away  from  his  side  to  gather  dog-roses  ;  ‘  they 
are  all  gone — the  comi>any,  I  mean.  And  there 
were  not  really  very  many  people,  Cousin  Ed¬ 
ward.’ 

He  was  waiting  for  her,  and  looking  towards 
her  ;  and  her  face  was  covered  with  hot,  burn¬ 
ing  blushes.  How  could  she  turn  it  to  liim,  to 
meet  his (piestioning gaze? 

*  Why,  Lena  !  ’  lie  said  at  length,  ‘  what  is  the 
matter,  child  ?  And  <lon’t  tug  so  at  those  prickly 
things  :  you  will  tear  your  fingers.  The  com¬ 
pany  all  gone,  did  you  say  ?  ’  in  a  tone  of  quiet 
relief.  ‘  But  I  thought,’  he  added  then,  ‘  that 
they  were  t"  stay  for  some  little  time?  Why, 
here  is  grandpapa  !  ’ 

The  old  man  appeared  delighted  to  meet  his 
adopted  son,  and  had  many  questions  to  ask  ; 


and  Edward  said  no  more  for  the  present  to 
Lena.  And  she  quickly  recovered  herself,  and 
passed,  after  all,  a  fairly  pleasant  evening. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Sunday  afternoon  came.  All  the  neighboring 
schools  had  been  marshalled  in  order  to  the 
picturesque  old  building,  for  the  Rev.  Edward 
Ryan  was  ver>'  popular  in  the  place  where  he 
had  been  brought  up.  And  there  were  the 
girls  of  Mrs.  Mayley’s  class  ranged  round  the 
pulpit,  as  Lena  had  said  they  would  bo.  And 
Lena  hei'self  had  the  seat  she  had  declared  she 
wished  for,  just  under  the  pulpit.  Mrs.  Mayley 
was  seated  opposite  her  class,  with  her  father- 
in-law,  old  Farmer  Mayley,  beside  her. 

The  bell  stopped  ringing,  and  the  simple, 
happy  school  service  commenced. 

And,  at  last,  the  Rev.  Edw'ard  Ryan,  in  black 
gown,  made  his  way  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  gave 
out  his  text :  “  Ephesians  iv.  15  :  Speaking  the 
truth  in  love." 

And  then,  very  easily  and  simply,  yet  very 
solemnly  and  impressively  at  the  same  time,  he 
began  and  continued  his  discourse ;  every  now 
an(l  then  laying  his  hand  on  little  Mary  Green’s 
small  hooded  head,  as  she  sat  close  beside  him. 

And  oh,  how  much  that  he  said  sank  down 
deep  into  Lena’s  heart ;  and  how  she  sat  through 
that  sermon,  she  never  knew.  And  more  than 
once,  with  hot  cheeks  an'l  fast  filling  eyes,  she 
furtively  glanced  up  at  her  mother,  and  grand¬ 
father,  and  the  girls  ;  but  oftener  she  sat  with 
downcast  face  and  a  nervous  finger  on  her  lips, 
feeling  that  every  eye  was  upon  her,  and  that 
she  was  being  despised  by  everybody. 

All  the  children  were  listening  very  attentive¬ 
ly  ;  and  even  though  they  might  already  have 
learned  carefully  to  speak  the  exact  truth  al¬ 
ways,  many  a  one,  among  young  and  old,  had 
yet  to  learn  to  speak  it  in  love. 

There  was  Hetty  Lawrence,  sitting  with  inno¬ 
cent,  childish  blue  eyes  lo.tking  straight  before 
her,  while  she,  almost  unconsciously,  gained 
“here  a  little  and  there  a  little.”  There  was 
Katy  Hardress  too,  in  the  loose  ugly  jacket  and 
black-bound  sailor  hat  ;  and  she  was  listening 
also,  and  comprehending  a  good  deal ;  but  (), 
she  was  not  touched  to  shame  and  inward  con¬ 
fusion,  as  Lena  was  !  For,  how  many,  many 
solemn  texts  Cousin  Edward  read.  And  pres¬ 
ently  he  quoteil  Psalm  xv.  1,  2  :  “  Lord,  who 
shall  abide  in  Thy  tabernai'le  ?  Who  shall  dwell 
in  Thy  holy  hill  ?  He  that  walketh  uprightly, 
and  worketh  righteousness,  and  sjieaketh  the 
truth  in  his  heart." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Directly  the  service  was  over,  and  Lena  could 
get  away  by  heiself,  she  did  so,  taking  a  path 
that  led  through  a  quiet,  slnuly  wood.  And 
by-and-by,  sitting  down  upon  the  stump  of  an 
old  tree,  she  let  her  shamed,  sorrowful  thoughts 
have  their  way  for  awhile  ;  and  then,  slipping 
down  to  the  mossy  earth  and  hiding  her  face  in 
her  hands,  she  wept  aloud. 

‘  O  dear,  dear  !  ’  she  sobbed,  while  the  green 
boughs  wavecl  gently  over  her  head,  and  the 
birds  twittered  gaily,  and  golden  sunbeans  were 
playing  at  hide-and-seek  all  around  her.  ‘I 
never  saw  before  how'  wicked  I  have  been  !  No 
wonder  that  mamma  is  not  to  me  as  other  girls’ 
mothers  are !  and  that  dear,  kind  grandpapa 
looks  at  me  in  the  way  he  does  !  ’ 

‘  Why,  Lena,  my  poor  child  !  What  can  be 
the  matter  ?  ’ 

Lena  sprang  up ;  and  there  was  Cousin  Ed¬ 
ward.  He  too  had  sought  a  place  for  quiet 
thought,  and  had  found  Lena. 

‘  O  Cousin  Edward  !  ’  and  she  rushed  to  him, 
and  he  sat  down  upon  the  old  tree-stump,  ami 
took  her  in  his  arms.  ‘  O  Cousin  Edward,  tvhy 
did  you  preach  all  that  long,  terrible  sermon 
at  me?  O  why  could  you  not  have  told  me 
when  we  were  all  alone  ?  I  would  have  listen¬ 
ed  to  you,  and  have  done  all  you  wished !  It 
was  very,  very  cruel  of  you !  ’ 

‘  I  preached  a  sermon  at  you,  you  poor  child  ! 
I  do  not  understand  !  ’ 

‘  O  you  must  have  known  that  I  did  not 
speak — the  truth — always — in  love !  O  what 
shall  I  do  ?  When  we  were  in  India  papa  was 
often  angry  with  mamma  because  of  things  I 
said — little  things — that  were  not  exactly  true ! 
And  that  was  the  reason  why  at  last  we  came 
to  live  altogether  with  grandpapa — dear,  dar¬ 
ling  grandpapa,  who  is  never  angry  w'ith  me, 
though  he  knows  very  well  how  wicked  I  am  ! 
And  O,  Cousin  Edward,  I  wrote  you  that  long 
letter,  and  told  you  all  about  a  lot  of  imaginary 
company  !  O  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  shall  always 
be  wicked  now  1  ’ 

‘  No,  no,  dear !  You  can  begin  from  this  mo¬ 
ment  to  speak  the  truth  for  Jesus’  sake,’  an¬ 
swered  Mr.  Ryan,  softly  stroking  her  hair  as  he 
spoke — her  hat  had  fallen  off  long  ago.  ‘  He 
died  for  you,  dear  Lena.  Can  you  not  do  this 
one  little  thing  for  Him  ?  And  if  you  will — ask¬ 
ing  His  help  every  moment— it  will  bring  you 
great  happint'ss  here  (as  the  s:nallest  thing 
done  for  Jesus’  sake  always  does),  and  happi¬ 
ness  eternal  hereafter.’ 

Lena  wept  in  silence  for  a  little  while.  Then 
she  said,  still  keeping  her  face  hidden, 

‘And  if  I  do  it  for  Jesus’ sake,  I  must  first 
tell  mamma  all  the  wrong  things  I  have  said. 
And  I  must  write  and  tell  papa  too,  and  every¬ 
body  W'horn  I  have  deceived  ;  and  I  must  bear 
everybody’s  hard  looks  for  Jesus’  sake,  and 
that  will  make  them  easier  to  bear.  And  then  ’ 
— with  a  fresh  sob — ‘  when  I  do  really  speak 
the  truth,  you  will  think  of  me  as  you  did  be¬ 
fore,  will  you  not.  Cousin  Edward  ?  ’ 

But  now,  having  at  length  poured  out  all  her 
trouble,  Lena  learned  that  Cousin  Edward  had 
not  observed  her  want  of  truthfulm'ss  ;  but 
that  some  trifling  incident  which  had  occurred 
after  one  of  his  East  London  services,  had  led 
him  to  pri'ach  as  he  had  done. 

‘  So  you  see,  Lena  dear,’  he  presently  said,  ‘  it 
was  as  though  the  Lord  himself  spoke  to  you. 
And  you  maybe  thankful  that  He  did  ;  for  who 
can  say  whither  your  fault,  unchecked,  might 
have  led  you  ?  ’ — The  Quiver. 

FIUFFYDOIYN’S  JOURNEY. 

Fluffydown’s  nest  hung  high  in  a  tree 
When  the  Maytiine  skies  were  blue  and  fair, 
.\nd  in  it  rocked  her  birdlings  three, 

With  not  a  dream  of  anxious  care. 

One  day  she  spied,  on  a  distant  hili, 

Soim^  berries,  so  red  and  fair  to  see : 

She  said  “  I  will  fly  and  fly,  until 
I  bring  a  treat  to  the  birdlings  three.” 

“  Nay,”  Father  Browny  said,  “  let  mo  go ; 

The  way  is  long,  and  your  wings  are  small.” 
Fluffydown,  tossing  her  head,  said  “No; 

You  must  stay  near,  for  the  birdlings  call.” 

She  bathed  her  breast  in  the  morning  dew. 

And  preened  her  wings  with  dainty  care ; 

.\way  from  the  tall  tree-tops  she  Hew, 

With  joyous  song,  through  the  fragrant  air. 

Resting  her  wings  from  her  daring  flight. 

She  warbles  a  sweet  and  merry  trill. 

Glancing  to  earth  like  a  ray  of  light, 

Her  prize  is  gained  on  the  distant  hill. 

She  gathers  her  berry,  hai)py  and  proud  ; 

But  the  lightning  j)layed  in  the  tree-top  tall. 
The  rain  dasheil  out  of  the  drifting  cloud. 
Fiercely  beating  her  wings  so  small. 

But  bravely  she  carried  her  little  treat 
To  the  birdlings  thre<!,  in  the  old  oak  nest ; 
Where  Browny,  waiting  with  song  so  sweet. 
Welcomed  her  back  from  lier  wayward  quest. 

— Our  Little  Ones. 

A  HINT  TO  BOYS. 

I  stood  in  the  .store  the  other  day  when  a  boy 
came  in  and  applied  for  a  situation. 

‘  Can  you  write  a  good  hand  ?’  was  asked. 

‘  Ytuis.’ 

‘  Good  at  figures  ?  ’ 

‘  Yaas.’ 

‘That will  do — I  do  not  want  you,’  said  the 
merchant. 

‘  But,’  I  said,  when  the  boy  had  gone,  ‘  I  know 
that  lad  to  be  an  honest,  industrious  boy.  Why 
don’t  you  give  him  a  chance  ?  ’ 

‘  Becau.se  he  hasn’t  learned  to  say  “  Yes  sir,” 
and  “  No  sir.”  If  he  answers  me  as  he  did  when 
applying  for  a  situation,  how  will  he  answer 
customers  after  being  hen;  a  month  ?  ’ 

What  could  I  say  to  that  ?  He  had  fallen 
into  a  habit,  young  as  he  was,  which  turned  him 
away  from  the  first  situation  he  had  ever  ap- 
plietl  for. — New  London  Day. 


The  wonderful  trutli  that  there  is  never  a 
moment  when  God  does  not  love  every  one 
that  is  born  of  the  Spirit,  with  a  love  that  has 
no  limit,  is  adapted  to  awaken  love  at  all  times 
in  the  heart  of  a  Christian. 


THE  SIX  LITTLE  FLIES. 

BY  D.  C.  LOCKWOOD. 

Three  little  flies  in  the  room,  on  the  pane; 

Three  little  flies  just  outside,  in  the  rain. 

Said  the  three  little  flies  as  they  hummed  on  the  pane 
To  the  three  little  flies  who  were  out  in  the  rain : 

“  Don’t  you  wish  you  were  on  this  side  of  the  pane. 
Instead  of  out  there  in  the  cold  and  the  min  ? 

And  then  we  must  tell  you  there’s  dinner  a-cooking. 
Though  really  and  truly  we  haven’t  been  looking.” 
Said  the  three  little  flies  outside  in  the  rain 
To  the  three  little  flies  inside  on  the  pane: 

“  We  think  it’s  much  nicer  out  here  in  the  rain. 

Than  shut  up  where  you  are,  inside  on  the  pane; 
And  then  there’s  more  fun  than  the  boys  have  at  ball, 
In  dodging  the  raindrops  as  fast  as  they  fall.” 

And  now  I  am  sure  that  my  lesson  is  plain  : 
Whenever  you  feel  there  is  cause  to  complain. 
Remember  the  three  littie  flies  on  the  pane. 

And  the  three  little  flies  just  outside  in  the  rain. 

—St.  Nicholas  for  July. 


BEFORE  PENS. 

The  chisel  Was  employed  for  inscribing  on 
stone,  wood,  and  metal.  It  was  so  sharpened 
as  to  suit  the  material  operated  on,  and  was 
dexterously  handled  by  all  early  artists.  The 
style,  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  of  metal,  ivo¬ 
ry,  or  bone,  was  used  for  writing  on  wax  tab¬ 
lets.  The  style  was  unsuitable  for  holding  a 
fluid  ;  hence  a  species  of  reed  wjis  employed 
for  writing  on  parchment.  These  styles  and 
reeds  were  carefully  kept  in  cases,  and  the 
writers  had  a  sponge,  knife,  and  pumice  stone, 
compasses  for  measuring,  scissors  for  cutting, 
a  puncheon  to  point  out  tlie  beginning  and  eml 
of  each  line,  a  rule  to  draw  and  divide  the  lines 
into  columns,  a  glass  containing  sand,  and  an¬ 
other  with  writing  fluid.  These  were  the  chief 
implements  used  for  centuries  to  register  facts 
and  events.  Reeds  continued  to  be  used  until 
the  eighth  century,  though  quills  were  known 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventh.  The  earliest  au¬ 
thor  who  uses  the  word  “  penna  ”  for  a  writing 
pen,  is  Isadoras,  who  lived  in  that  century  ;  luid 
toward  the  end  of  it  a  Latin  sonnet  “  To  a  Pen,” 
was  written  by  an  Anglo-Saxon.  But  though 
quills  were  known  at  this  period,  they  camein- 
to  general  use  veiy  slowly  ;  for  in  1433  a  present 
of  a  bundle  of  quills  was  sent  from  Venice  by  a 
monk  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  says  “  Show 
this  bundle  to  Brother  Nicolas,  that  he  may 
choose  a  quill.”  The  only  other  material  to 
which  we  would  refer  is  ink,  the  composition 
and  colors  of  which  were  various.  The  black 
was  made  of  burnt  ivory  and  the  liquor  of  the 
cuttle-fish.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  oth¬ 
er  ingredients  were  used,  or  how  it  was  manu¬ 
factured,  but  these  ancient  manuscripts  prove 
that  the  ink  was  of  a  superior  description. 
Red,  purple,  silver,  and  gold  inks  were  also 
used.  The  reil  was  made  from  vermilion  and 
carmine,  the  purple  from  the  imirex,  and  the 
manufacture  of  these,  especially  the  gold  and 
silver  varieties,  was  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
busint'ss. 


LITTLE  NAN’S  OFFERING. 

The  great  wide  gate  swung  open, 

The  music  softly  sounded, 

And  loving  hands  wore  heaping  the  soldiers’  graves 
with  flowers. 

With  pansies,  pinks,  and  roses, 

.\nd  pure  gold-heartwl  lilies — 

The  fairest,  sweetest  blossoms  that  grace  the  Spring¬ 
time  bowers — 

When  down  the  walk  came  tripping 
A  woe,  bareheaded  girlie ; 

Her  eyes  were  filled  with  wonder;  her  face  was 
grave  and  sweet ; 

Her  small  brown  hands  were  crowded 
With  dandelions  yellow — 

The  gallant,  merry  blossom  that  children  love  to 
greet. 

O  many  smiled  to  see  her— 

That  dirapled-cheeked  wee  baby. 

Pass  by  with  quaint  intentness,  as  on  a  mission 
bound. 

And  pausing  oft  an  instant. 

Let  fall  from  o;it  her  treasures 
A  yellow  dandelion  upon  each  flower-strewn  mound. 

The  music  died  in  silence, 

A  robin  ceased  its  singing ; 

And  in  the  fragrant  stillness  a  bird-like  whisper 
grew — 

So  sweet,  so  clear  and  .solemn. 

That  smiles  gave  place  to  teardrops : 

“  Nan  loves  ’oo,  darlin’  soldier,  an’  here’s  a  f’ower 
for  ’oo.” 

— The  standard. 

MARY  LYON. 

In  “  Education  ”  for  June,  Elizabeth  Porter 
Gould  has  an  article  on  this  truly  grand  wo¬ 
man.  She  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  at 
Ipswich  in  1834  to  enter  upou  her  Mount  Hol¬ 
yoke  project. 

After  her  resignation,  she  called  together  a  few 
gentlemen  in  her  private  i)arlor  to  talk  over  her 
plan  tor  the  future.  They  promised  her  their 
aid  and  sympathy.  She  said  she  must  have 
•SlOOO  to  begin  with.  She  was  made  glad  soon 
after  by  receiving  the  first  sum  of  it  (($269) 
from  the  girls  of  the  Ipswich  school.  She  then 
went  from  house  to  house  in  the  town  to  get 
subscriptions.  Her  power  was  such  that  she 
obtained  in  this  way  $475  more.  The  rest  she 
obtained  fr<:;m  former  pupils  and  friends  in  ad¬ 
joining  towns.  Then  this  courageous  woman, 
in  full  knowledge  that  this  sum  was  but  a  drop 
in  the  bucket,  so  to  spt'ak,  volunbirily  left  her 
good  honu*  in  Ipswich  to  settle  she  knew  not 
where.  But  the  seminary  must  come  ;  women 
must  be  educated,  and  she  must  open  the  way. 

I  was  talking  only  recently  with  a  lady  who 
said  that  she  remembers  perfectly  well  when 
Mary  Lyon  came  home,  at  this  time,  to  her 
mother’s  in  Ashfleld.  “  Why,  I  can  see  her 
now,”  said  she,  “just  how  she  looked  and  talk¬ 
ed.  One  day,  I  remember,  she  came  into  our 
house  with  a  new  idea.  She  had  been  thinking 
over  what  she  could  do  to  get  more  money, 
when  she  thought  of  two  maiclen  aunts  of  mine 
who  lived  in  Conway.  So  she  came  in  to  ask 
father  if  he  coiddn’t  take  her  there.  Now  he 
was  verybusy  that  day,  so  he  said  that  I  might 
take  her.  Of  course  I  was  delighted.  I  can 
never  forget  that  ride.  Miss  Lyon,  who  was 
then  thirty-seven  years  old,  wjis  so  full  of  en- 
th;f.siasm  concerning  her  plan,  that  young  as  I 
was,  I  received  from  her  an  inspiration  in  the 
cause  of  education  for  women  which  has  never 
left  me.  Later,  when  she  was  pleading  her 
cause  with  my  aunts,  all  that  I  cwuld  do  was  to 
look  at  her  in  wonder.  They  pledged  for  her 
cause  $100  apiece ;  and  when  soon  after  their 
homestead  was  burned,  and  through  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  one  who  had  the  care  of  their  money, 
they  lost  that  too,  they  were  so  detennined  to 
fulfil  their  i)ledge  that  they  worked  with  their 
own  hands  until  every  cent  was  paid. 

“  In  such  a  spirit  was  the  work  carried  on.  I 
also  remember  how  her  mother  used  to  come 
in  and  talk  with  my  mother  about  her  discour¬ 
agements.  One  day,  after  talking  a  long  while, 
she  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair,  and  sai<l 
‘But  Mary  will  not  give  up.  She  just  walks 
the  floor,  and  says  over  and  over  again  when 
all  Is  so  dark,  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord. 
He  will  help  thee.  Women  mu.st  b<;  educated  ; 
they  must  be.’  Y’es,”  atlded  the  lady,  her  face 
shining  with  the  joy  of  such  happy  memories, 
“  yes,  Mary  Lyon  was  a  woman  of  faith  ;  and  in 
her  own  native  region  she  ha«l  a  trial  of  it,  too. 
She  was  called  visionary,  and  considered  almost 
crazy  in  what  she  was  attempting  to  do.  But 
she  succeeded,  and  the  women  of  to-day  owe  to 
her  more  than  they  realize.  I  can  never  see 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  without  seeing  that 
soul  shining  in  Mary  Lyon’s  face  as  she  talked 
with  my  aunts  that  Summer  day,  so  many 
years  ago.  That  was  what  gave  the  Seminary 
birth.” 


A  col[)orter  read  the  Bible  in  Gaelic  to  a  very 
aged  woman,  and  sang  her  a  Gaelic  hymn  ;  he 
often  prayed  with  her,  and  one  day  he  asked 
her  if  she  now  believed.  ‘  Yes,  and  well  I  may,’ 
was  her  reply.  As  her  strength  was  failing,  he 
comforted  her  with  the  words  ‘  You  will  soon 
be  in  heaven,  Helen  ’ ;  and  the  old  woman,  rais¬ 
ing  herself  up,  answererl  ‘  Yes,  and  I  will  tell 
them  you  showed  me  the  road.’ 


A  Turk  was  once  asked  by  a  man  to  lend 
him  his  ass.  The  Turk  said  ‘  I  have  no  ass 
here.’  At  the  same  moment  the  animal  brayed 
in  the  stable.  ‘  Ho,’  said  the  man,  ‘  flo  I  not 
hear  him  braying  in  the  stable  ?  ’  ‘  What,’  said 
the  Turk,  ‘  would  you  take  the  word  of  an  ass 
in  preference  to  mine  ?  ’ 


A  bright  story  in  grammar  is  told  of  a  little 
school-girl.  ‘  Quarrel,’  she  parsed,  ‘  is  plural.’ 
‘  Why?  ’  ‘  Because — why,  it  takes  two  to  make 
one.’ 


AN  IOWA  JUDGES  REBUKE. 

The  Hon.  F.  M.  Hubbard,  District  Judge  of 
the  Eighth  Judicial  District  of  Iowa,  in  passing 
sentence  upon  some  liquor-dealers  for  violation 
of  the  prohibitory  laws  of  the  State,  said  : 

While  there  are  greater  crimes  known  to  the 
law  which  are  punishable  with  great  severity, 
there  are  none  which  involve  more  of  those 
qualities  known  as  despicable  meanness  and 
audacity,  than  the  selling  of  intoxicating  li¬ 
quors. 

There  is  something  in  the  taking  of  human 
life  so  instantaneous  that  it  shocks  and  terri¬ 
fies  the  minds  of  all ;  and  yet  w’e  look  upon  the 
man  who  takes  human  life  quite  as  surely,  but 
by  a  slow,  lingering  process,  if  not  without  con¬ 
demnation,  at  least  with  horror.  You  who 
stand  before  the  court  for  sentence  are  in  every 
moral  sense  murderers,  and  you  are  within  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  guilty  of  manslaughter  ; 
for  the  law  says  that  whoever  accelerates  the 
death  of  a  human  being  unlawfully,  is  guilty  of 
the  crime.  Your  bloated  victims  upon  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand,  and  who  undoubtedly  committed 
perjury  to  screen  you  from  the  law,  not  only 
abundantly  testify  that  you  are  accelerating 
death,  but  that  you  are  inducing  men  to  com¬ 
mit  still  greater  crimes  than  your  own. 

You  still  maintain  the  appearance  of  respecta¬ 
bility,  but  how  morally  leprous  and  scrofulous 
you  are  inwardly!  The  ruin,  poverty,  and 
idleness  which  you  are  inflicting  upon  this  com¬ 
munity,  declare  as  from  the  housetops  that  you 
are  living  in  idleness  and  eating  the  bread  of 
orphans  watered  with  widows’  tears  ;  you  are 
stealthily  killing  your  victims,  and  murdering 
the  peace  and  industry  of  the  community,  and 
thereby  converting  happy  industrious  homes 
into  misery,  poverty,  and  rags.  Anxious  wives 
and  mothei-s  watch  and  pray  in  tears  nightly, 
with  desolate  hearts,  for  the  coming  home  of 
your  victims,  whom  you  art'  luring  with  the 
wiles  and  smiles  of  the  devil  into  midnight  de¬ 
bauchery. 

One  can  have  no  adequate  conception  of  a 
cataract  until  he  has  seen  Niagara,  nor  of  the 
terrible  fury  and  grandeur  of  a  storm  in  mid¬ 
ocean  until  he  has  witnessed  one ;  so  no  one 
can  know  the  utter  degradation  and  total  de¬ 
pravity  to  wliich  his  species  can  be  brought, 
until  ho  looks  upon  the  desolate  ruin  caused  by 
your  hellish  traffic.  You  are  pereistent,  defi¬ 
ant  law-breakers,  and  shamelessly  boast  that 
in  defiance  of  the  law  and  moral  sense  of  the 
community,  you  will  continue  in  your  wicked 
and  criminal  practices.  It  has  therefore  now 
become  the  imperative  duty  of  this  court  to  let 
fall  upon  you  so  heavily  the  arm  of  the  law, 
that  you  shall  either  be  driven  from  your  nefa¬ 
rious  traffic,  or  ruined  in  your  fortunes  or  wick¬ 
ed  prosperity.  You  have  become  a  stench  to 
the  nostrils  of  the  comnumity,  and  all  good 
men  are  praying  that  you  be  speedily  reform¬ 
ed  or  summarily  destroyed.  By  the  providence 
of  God  and  the  favor  of  this  court,  these  pray¬ 
ers  shall  be  speedily  answered  by  signal  and 
exact  justice  for  your  crimes. 

And  finally,  let  me  entreat  you,  if  you  are 
not  lost  to  every  sentiment  of  humanity,  to  de¬ 
sist  from  your  criminal  vagabond  traffic  and 
betake  yourselves  to  some  honest  calling  for  a 
livelihood — that  you  may  yet  become  virtuous, 
useful  citizens,  and  entitled  to  the  respect  of  a 
Christian  community.  If  you  persist  in  this 
way,  your  ruin  is  certain,  and  you  will  receive 
as  you  deserve,  the  execration  of  mankind. 
You  may  think  that  the  sentence  of  the  court  is 
harsh  and  unjustly  severe,  but  the  court  as¬ 
sures  you  that  compared  with  your  crimes  and 
the  desolation  you  have  already  brought  upon 
the  community,  it  is  mild  in  the  extreme. 


GEN.  GRANT’S  TOMB. 

The  promontory  on  which  the  tomb  of  Grant 
is  built  (between  Riverside  avenue  and  the 
Hudson  River,  at  125th  street,)  is  historical  soil. 
This  particular  section  of  Riverside  Park  (which 
came  under  the  control  of  the  Park  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  1872  or  1873)  has  long  been  associated 
with  the  name  of  Claremont.  Early  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  and  indeed  before  the  last  century 
was  closed,  “  Claremont’s  Hotel  ”  was  known 
with  favor  by  what  may  be  called  “the  solid 
men  of  the  olden  time.’’  About  a  century  ago 
Lord  Courtney,  who  afterward  became  Earl  of 
Devon,  made  the  Claremont  his  place  of  resi¬ 
dence.  He  furnished  it  elegantly  and  filled  the 
house  with  fine  works  of  art,  at  the  same  time 
a(  lorning  the  grounds  with  sculptures.  A  some¬ 
what  mysterious  and  romantic  tradition  attach¬ 
es  to  this  nobleman’s  history.  He  was  a  bache¬ 
lor,  and  during  his  residence  here  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
St.  Clare  Pollock,  friends  from  Europe,  and 
their  child  visited  him.  During  their  stay  the 
little  one  died.  Though  only  five  years  of  age, 
his  loveliness  was  such  that  he  had  greatly 
endeared  himself  to  the  heart  of  Lord  Courtney, 
to  whose  sad  spirit  the  little  fellow’s  presence 
was  like  the  mild  radiance  of  a  star  of  heaven 
entering  and  enlightening  his  gloom  ;  and  when 
the  little  fellow  (lied  Lord  Courtney  prevailed 
upon  the  parents  to  bury  his  body  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  a  few  rods  from  the  house.  Here  he 
raised  a  handsome  monument,  inscribed  with 
the  simple  but  impressive  legend :  “  Erected  to 
the  memory  of  an  amiable  child.  St  Clare  Pol¬ 
lock.  Died  15th  July,  1797,  in  the  5th  year  of 
his  age.”  The  grave  of  this  child  has  not  been 
allowed  to  b(‘come  lost  sight  of.  Park  Commis¬ 
sioner  Crimmins  several  years  ago  caused  the 
little  monument  to  be  readjusted  and  restored, 
and  it  stands  to-day  on  a  spot  over  which  the 
early  morning  sun  will  cost  the  shadows  of 
Grant’s  monument.  _ 

HYEBSTER  SLANDERED. 

The  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  once  said 
of  Daniel  Webster  :  “  I  think  Webster  was  the 
worst  slandered  man  I  ever  knew.  It  is  the 
gem;ral  impression  in  the  country  to-day  that 
Webster  was  a  great  drunkard.  You  hear  it 
spoken  of  even  now  whenever  his  name  is  men- 
tion(id,  but  it  is  an  outrag(;ou8  slander.  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  know  myself.  For  six  years 
while  we  were  both  in  Congress  I  lived  next 
door  to  him.  His  house  was  as  familiar  to  me 
as  my  own  garden.  I  was  in  there  a  great  deal, 
and  he  was  as  often  in  mine,  and  in  all  the  time 
of  my  a(;quaintance  with  him  I  never  saw  Web¬ 
ster  when  he  was  in  the  least  affected  by  liquor, 
or  under  the  influence  of  it  in  any  way.  I  have 
diiK'd  with  him  at  his  house  and  mine  :  I  have 
met  him  at  dinners  and  affairs  outside,  and  I 
nevt'r  saw  him  in  the  least  inebriated.  I  never 
h(‘ard  of  his  being  intoxicated  but  twice,  and  on 
om;  of  those  occssicms — a  dinner — he  made  a 
8i)eech  that  was  grandly  eloquent.  When  we 
were  neighbors  he  was  married  to  his  second 
wife  (a  fine  woman),  and  with  the  exception  of 
Toombs  and  Calhoun,  I  never  saw  a  man  so 
devob'd  to  his  wife  as  Webster  was.  They  were 
always  together.  If  he  went  to  walk  in  the 
evening,  as  was  his  custom,  Mrs.  Webster  al¬ 
ways  acemnpanied  him.  I  used  to  meet  them 
often.  He  never  was  away  from  home  over 
night  that  his  wife  did  not  go  too.  He  was  fre- 
(piently  in  New  York  and  Baltimore,  but  he  al¬ 
ways  took  Mrs.  Webster  with  him.  At  the  re¬ 
ceptions  in  the  city  they  were  always  together, 
and  whenever  you  saw  Webster  you  saw  Mrs. 
Webster  on  his  arm.  It  was  different  then 
from  now.  It  was  not  then  (considered  wrong 
for  a  man  and  his  wife  to  keep  together  at  such 
entertainments.  Now  if  a  man  speaks  to  his 
wife  at  any  reception  or  affair  of  the  kind,  he  is 
thought  to  be  unfit  for  good  society.  He  must 
beau  around  some  other  woman,  and  leave  his 
wife  to  be  looked  after  by  some  other  man. 
Webster  loved  his  wife,  and  was  kind  and  faith¬ 
ful  to  her,  and  she  was  one  of  the  most  eluant, 
refined  ladle's  I  have  had  the  fortune  to  know.” 
— Philadelphia  Times. 


FLAYING  MARBLES. 

We  wonder  how  many  boys  who  read  this 
“  play  marbles  for  keeps.”  We  know  one  boy 
who  thinks  it  a  disgrace  to  do  it.  It  is  gambling 
in  a  small  w’ay,  just  as  though  you  were  playing 
for  money.  'The  marbles  you  win  are  not  really 
yours,  and  you  have  no  right  to  them.  The 
boy  from  whom  yeui  win  them  never  teels  quite 
as  kindly  toward  you  after  you  have  taken  his 
marbles.  It  helps  you  to  do  other  questionable 
things  more  easily.*  On  just  the  same  principle 
you  could  throw  twenty-flve-cent  pieces,  and 
keep  all  you  made.  Your  pocket  might  be  full 
and  the  other  boy’s  empty,  but  it  would  be  no 
more  nor  less  than  gambung  or  stealing.  Play 
for  mere  play  and  a  good  time.  Marbles  are 
yours  only  as  you  buy  them  or  they  are  volun¬ 
tarily  given  to  you. 
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OUR  FAVORITE  DOGS. 

At  this  time  there  are  more  that  189  distinct 
varieties  of  the  domestic  dog,  but  for  conven¬ 
ience  they  are  generally  cl^ed  in  six  grand 
groups,  wolf-dogs,  greyhounds,  spaniels,  hounds, 

_ .. _ ..  mastiffs,  and  terriers;  and  each  of  these  classes 

Jf  Jimier  n  lias  m  tum,  and  recurringly,  too,  been  held  in 

*  *  exceptional  favor.  The  sheep  dog  was  an  early 

OHE  THIHO  ART  AHOTHER.  favorite,  and  the  European  type  is  large,  hand- 

Of  the  26,028,931  pounds  of  hops  produced  in  some,  somewhat  resembling  the  Newfoimdland, 
this  country  in  the  last  census  year  the  State  of  but  without  the  benevolence  and  kindly  intelli- 
New  York,  mainly  Oneida  and  the  adjoining  gence  of  head  that  characterizes  the  latter, 
counties,  produced  21,628,931  poimds.  These  two  dogs  have  respectively  been  rulers 

Some  years  ago  the  Danish  Government  es-  of  fashion.  The  great  St.  Bernard  dog,  which 
tablished  schools  of  butter  making.  Result :  occupies  a  somewhat  uncertain  position,  first 
Danish  buttxT  commands  the  highest  price  in  became  popular  at  the  time  of  the  Crusad^, 
the  British  market.  when  the  devotion  and  intelligence  of  one  in 

Two  cents’  worth  of  common  green  copperas 

dissolved  in  a  quart  of  hot  water  makes  a  first-  « 

class  disinfect^t  It  removes  bad  smeUs  like  ^“ense  repute^d  these  maje^ic  animals 
a  charm.  It  should  be  mixed  in  whitewash,  have  ever  since  been  nobly  esteem^,  and  fre- 
sprinkled  upon  cellarways  and  floors,  and  pour- 
ftd  Into  vftiilte  and  oiithousofl  ^  ^  910,000, 

ea  into  vauiw  ana  outnous^.  spaniel  was  an  early  English  favorite, 

A  ^pitaliste  will  swn  leave  Mon-  elegance  and  beauty  as  well  as  its  bright 

tana  for  Wasmngton,  it  is  said,  to  promote  a  intelligence  have  served  to  maintain  it  a  pet 
scheme  to  di\ide  Dakoto  on  toe  Mi^oun  nve^  with  those  who  prefer  delighting  the  eye  to 
and  Montana  north  aM  south  at  the  e^t  end  gecuring  a  material  benefit.  From  the  spaniel 
of  Bozeman  Tunnel.  This  would  make  Dakota  ^  the  mastiff  was  a  long  step,  and  yet  the  fash- 
an  agricultui-^  State,  and  leave  a  cattleman  s  jon  changed  very  rapidly.  The  mastiff  has  all 
State  west  of  it.  coui^ge,  while  in  strength,  intelligence,  and 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  the  well  known  pomolo-  mildness  of  disposition,  it  excels  its  near  ally, 
gist,  has  secured  a  photograph  of  an  apple-tree  the  bull-dog.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  breeds, 
growing  at  Cheshire,  Conn.,  which  is  said  to  be  and  is  now  an  expensive  luxury,  so  that  the 
the  largest  apple-tree  in  thecoimtry.  It  is  60  breed  is  more  fashionable  than  popular.  Hounds 
feet  high,  spreads  100  feet,  and  yields  from  75  of  the  various  types  had  their  reign  as  the  sport 
to  100  bushels  of  apples  per  year  on  alternate  for  which  they  were  particularly  bred  was  more 
sides  of  the  tree.  or  less  cultivated.  Only  nobles  were  permitt^ 

The  organization  of  farmers’  institutes  in  sev-  to  keep  the  old  English  greyhound,  and  to  kill 
eral  of  the  States,  are  signs  of  promise.  Every  one  of  those  animals  was  a  felony  punishable 
such  dub  needs  to  have  a  bright  young  man  or  by  death.  When  the  restriction  was  removed, 
lady  who  possesses  some  knowledge  of  report-  the  dog  became  a  universal  demand. 

ing.  Notes  and  abstracts  of  the  valuable  points  - 

brought  out.  may  thus  be  brought  to  the  public  SECONQ  GRASS  CROP, 

attention,  and  thus  advantage  and  interest  are  be  cut  wher- 

W  to  ensue.  Lawyers,  doctors,  clergpnen,  ^^ere  is  enough  hay  to  pay  for  the  labor 

and  even  speculators,  may  become  valuable  ^  Yt  Ys  wasted  and 

members  of  such  a  club,  each  having  his  worse,  if  allowed  to  die  down  upon  the  land, 
sphere.  Whatever  it  may  contribute  toward  enriching 

Miss  Adele  Field,  in  a  communication  made  to  t,be  soil  by  decaying  upon  the  surfai'e,  is  not 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Science'  of  Philadelphia,  equal  to  what  it  would  furnish  if  fed.  Not  only 
reports  that  the  common  earth-worm,  after  its  ig  this  a  loss,  but  the  accumulations  of  last 
head  has  been  cut  off,  has  the  power  of  regener-  year’s  grass  with  this  year’s  crop  makes  it 
ating  the  whole  of  the  dismembered  portion,  harder  work  to  mow  and  rake  the  field,  and  is 
She  reooimts  her  experiments  with  such  minute-  an  injury  to  the  quality  of  the  hay,  either  for 
ness  of  det^  as  seems  to  show  that  error  in  gale  or  for  feeding  to  the  stock  at  home, 
her  conclusions  is  impossible.  Where  very  heavy,  it  may  even  lie  so  thickly 

The  largest  farm  in  the  world  is  in  Canada,  upon  the  ground  as  to  smother  out  the  clover 
This  is  me  “  Bell  Farm,”  belonging  to  the  and  finer  grasses  in  the  Spring,  and  spots 
Qu’Appelle  River  Farming  Company.  This  which  later  are  filled  with  weeds.  Where  the 
farm  consists  of  54,000  acres,  of  which  some  13,-  second  growth  is  only  in  scattered  bunches  or 
000  acres  are  under  close  cultivation.  The  av-  not  heavy  enough  to  repay  the  labor  of  mow- 
erage  yield  of  the  whole  13,000  acres,  is  25  to  30  ing,  it  is  better  to  feed  it  down  with  cattle  or 
ty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acra  On  one  of  the  sheep,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  feed  too 
best  sections  of  1000  acres  the  jield  is  35,000  closely,  by  which  the  roots  may  be  injured  by 
bushels  of  wheat  Every  200  acres  has  upon  it  the  heat  of  the  sun  if  the  Fall  prove  hot  and 
a  cottage  with  a  man  living  in  it  rent  free,  hav-  dry.  Nor  must  such  feeding  continue  so  late  as 
ing  charge  of  three  horses.  to  leave  the  grass  roots  unprotected  against 

Owing  to  the  lowness  of  water  in  the  Merri-  Winter.  _ 

mack  River,  several  mfils  along  the  banks  that  rHvcwTKrn  vnfma 

run  by  water  have  had  to  resort  to  steam.  In  uiLW/JLLHtt  wjsjws. 

the  situation  the  Lawrence  (N.  H.)  It  pays  best  to  check  weeds  from  their  first 
American  remarks:  “It  seems  a  settled  fact  appearance.  To  this  end  farmers  should  post 
that  fcir  less  water  flows  in  the  Merrimack  now  themselves  regarding  the  noxious  weeds  of 
th«n  years  ago,  and  that  it  is  constantly  de-  other  localities.  If  a  stranger  makes  its  appear- 
creasing.  It  is,  then,  only  a  matter  of  time  ance  in  your  fields,  the  fair  presumption  is  that 
when  all  the  mills  along  the  river  must  run  al-  it  is  a  dangerous  customer,  which,  if  unchecked, 
together  by  steam.”  make  further  trouble.  The  valuable  plants 

Berlin  has  an  asylum  for  overworked  and  dis-  not  thus  appear  unless  especial  care  h^  been 
abled  homes,  under  the  management  of  a  ^ken  to  secure  them.  But  a  single  Pjaat  of 
veterinary  sui^eon,  a  cavalry  offi^r  and  afar-  musta^red  root,  or  other  weeds 

mer.  The  grounds  have  an  extent  of  nearly  numeroiw  seeds,  may  so  stock  a  fairo  that^ 

100  acres,  '^th  elegant  pasture  land,  clay  and  kttle  child  now  barely  able  to  pluck  the  pl^t 
moor  patehes,  water  and  bathing  fac-iliti(4,  etc.  become  an  old  man  before  the  end  of  the 
In  casTof  need  the  patients  have  ambulance  evil  it  has  done  is  seen.  The  weeds,  whose  seeds 
wagons  sent  for  them  to  transport  them  to  the  dormant  for  years  waiting  favorable  times  to 
hranitaL  Frow,  are  never  exterminated.  They  may  be, 

P  .  and  often  are  thinned  so  as  not  to  injure  crops. 

Young  farmers  are  often  troubled  in  sowing  proper  care  is  taken  to  destroy  all  that  appear, 
grass  seed  or  gram,  or  even  artificial  fertilizera^  year’s  or  even  a  few  days’  negleot  of 

to  so  proportion  it  as  to  get  on  the  specific  ;gugjj  weeds,  will  do  a  damage  that  a  score  of 
wount  pCT  acre  and  h^e  it  eve^y  upon^e  yeai.g  npiU  not  repair. — American  Agriculturist 

Add.  If  they  will  take  the  pains  to  pace  off  a  _ 

square  rod  to  begin  with,  and  then  weigh  out 

the  160th  part  of  what  they  want  upon  an  acre,  DIGGING  POTATOES. 

sad  sow  that  amount  upon  the  square  rod,  they  Weekly  Herald:  Potatoes  should  be  dog  us 


the  160th  part  of  what  they  want  upon  an  acre,  DIGGING  POTATOES, 

sad  sow  that  amount  upon  the  square  rod,  they  Weekly  Herald:  Potatoes  should  be  dog  us 
can  see  how  thickly  they  have  covered  the  soon  as  the  tops  have  fairly  ripened  and  died 
ground,  and  a  little  care  and  observation  will  down.  They  make  but  little  growth  after  that, 
enable  them  to  maintain  nearly  the  same  and  what  they  do  make  is  at  the  expense  of 
amount  through  the  field.  their  eating  quality.  If  the  cellar  is  dark  and 

Many  prefer  to  market  potatoes  as  soon  as  co®'  maybe  stored  for  Winter  use,  and  will 
dry  after  digging.  There  is  a  shrinkage  in  keep  in  much  better  condition  there  than  re¬ 
weight  after  a  few  months’  storing,  as  well  as  a  maining  under  ground.  If  the  cellar  is  unfit  to 
risk  of  loss  from  decay,  which,  with  the  labor  keep  them  in  during  the  Fall  months,  they  may 
of  haadliiig,  will  asually  counterbalance  the  be  kept  in  a  pit  m  the  ground,  taking  care  that 
guin  of  higher  prices  later  in  the  season.  Tins  ^ke  pit  is  so  located  as  to  be  cool,  and  that  mo 
fa  applicable  to  other  crops  besides  the  potato,  water  ^n  enter  into  it  either  from  above  or 
and  as  a  general  rule,  the  best  time  for  the  barrels 

tanner  to  take  his  goods  to  market  is  as  soon  bpf<^<?  pfiting,  the  sides  of  the  pit  should  be 


as  they  are  in  marketable  condition. 


lined  with  straw,  and  in  either  case  it  should  be 


j  1.  ventilated  by  a  pipe  or  an  air  passage,  in  which 

depre^ion  in  the  cheese  ^  needlesTto  say  tliat 

i  ^  K  cheese^  IS  worth  only  potatoes  should  be  dry  and  free  from  any 

adhering  soil  before  putting  in  the  pit,  and  that 
-fhcr*  Pk®JiopeMlly  low.  Some  time  ^o  ^  which  have  signs  of  decay  should  be  care- 
there  wm  a  similar  depression  in  pnces,  but  fully  kept  out. 

the  market  improved.  Now,  however,  things  •'  *  - 

are  said  to  be  worse  than  ever.  It  appears  that  MIXING  IN  TURNIP  SEED, 

there  has  been  a  remarkable  falling  off  in  the  „  «  u  i-  i  i  i 

export  demand.  About  forty  per  cent,  of  all  .r‘’f;^'kng  sward  laml 

threheese  made  in  this  countiT  is  sent  to  Eng-  Pjo^Rhod  aftcT  hayi^,  mix  three  or  four  pouncfa, 
land  usually  ;  but  recently  th4e  have  been  no  ^  ‘  turnip  seed  with  the  ^ass  si^d  for 
orders  from  England,  and  complaints  have  each  acre,  and  thvis  obtain  a  few  hundrf‘d  bush- 
come  from  there  that  the  new  crops  of  Ameri-  of  roots,  which  are  excellent  for  feeiling  to 


ean  cheese  spoil  too  quickly. 


sheep,  calves,  and  store  pigs.  They  claim  that 
the  turnip  obtains  most  of  its  nourishment  from 


There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  among  Ohio  guil  below  that  in  which  the  grass  roots  feed, 
farmers  to  ^  wheat  on  a  little  larger  simle  than  f  thus  it  does  not  rob  the  grass  of  any 
last  yean  The  ui^xpei^d  success  of  the  wheat  p^rt  of  the  manure,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
crop  In  Northern  Ohio  this  year  wiU  contribute  small  turnips  not  worth  liarvcsting, 

to  this  otA  And  early  sown  wheat  is  the  best  being  left  to  decay  in  the  soil,  enrich  it  at  the 
ana  surest.  surface  more  than  the  value  of  the  fertilizer 

Com  is  to  be  a  good  crop  throughout  the  taken  by  those  which  are  harvested.  Probably 
Mohawk  V^ley.  It  made  little  headway  up  to  this  is  not  quite  true,  and  it  will  be  safer  to 
the  beginning  of  J uly,  and  past  the  fourth,  manure  more  heavily  if  a  double  crop  is  to  be 
Then  the  weather  changed  to  an  almost  unin-  obtained,  but  the  cost  of  so  doing  may  be  com- 
tenrupted  succession  of  warm  days  and  nights  pensated  by  the  value  of  the  roots  for  feed- 
and  the  necessary  rains — no  heavy  fall  of  water,  ing. — Herald, 
to  pack  the  groimd,  occurring — but  the  true 

com  weather,  warm  and  showery  as  the  fields,  “WINDFALLS.” 

not  only  of  com,  but  of  all  kinds  of  crops,  show.  The  fallen  apples  in  the  orchard,  and  such  as 
so  far  as  growth  above  ground  is  concerned.  are  picked  off  in  reducing  tlie  crop  to  such  an 
A  Janesville  CWis.)  obseiver  is  sure  that  the  amoimt  as  can  be  properly  ripened  without  in- 
Bparrow  here  in  the  States  is  quite  fond  of  every  jury  to  the  trees,  should  be  gathered  up  and 
•ort  of  insect  food ;  preferring  it  to  vegetable  carried  out  of  the  orchard.  If  they  are  of  suf- 
food.  He  writes  to  the  Country  Gentleman :  I  flcient  size  they  may  be  cooked  and  fed  to  the 
have  closely  watched  him,  and  a  few  days  ago  I  swine,  and  when  mixed  with  proper  amounts  of 
notioed  several  sparrows  on  my  white  elm  trees,  milk  and  grain,  form  an  agreeable  change  of 
’They  kept  up  a  continued  pecking  at  the  bark  food,  and  probably  contain  some  nutritive 
of  the  tree.  They  clung  to  the  tree  in  the  same  qualities,  wMch  increase  as  the  fruit  increases 
manner  that  the  woodpecker  and  other  tree  in  size  and  approaches  ripening.  Even  when 
bark  feeders  do.  They  pecked  them,  flew  away,  not  valuable  for  feeding,  it  is  better  to  take 
and  returned  many  times.  I  approached  the  them  out  of  the  orchard,  that  the  worms  which 
trees,  and  examined  them.  I  found  the  trees  they  usually  contain  may  be  destroyed.  Either 
upon  which  the  sparrows  clung,  to  be  alive  throw  them  in  the  brook  or  put  them  in  the 
with  red  ants,  and  on  these  the  sparrows  were  henyard,  where  the  fowls  will  destroy  both  in- 
feeding.  sects  and  eggs. 

A  Western  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
same  paper  writes  :  Much  more  of  the  wheat  is  CONNECTICUT  CATS, 

shranken  than  was  suppos^,  and  threshing  is  A  cat  in  CJonnecticut,  finding  that  she  could 
more  likely  to  give  a  reaction  than  an  increase  not  live  peaceably  with  dogs  and  other  cats, 
of  previous  estimates.  We  are  anticipating,  from  took  her  kittens  in  her  teeth,  one  at  a  time,  and’ 
the  present  outlook,  the  largest  potato  crop  scratched  her  way  up  the  bark  of  a  big  elm 
ever  grown  here.  The  acreage  was  perhaps  in  the  front  yard,  and  stowed  them  in  a 
under  the  average,  but  the  condition  was  never  hole  in  the  tree,  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground, 
better  at  this  season.  The  crop  of  imts  in  my  that  was  two  feet  deep,  with  an  opening  just 
vicinity  is  heavier  than  I  ever  knew  it  before,  large  enough  for  her  to  crawl  through.  There 
Many  of  the  early  pieces  have  fallen  from  over-  she  enjoyed  life  with  her  family.  When  she 
growto  of  straw,  and  this  too  where  no  com-  was  off  calling  at  night,  she  knew  that  the  kit- 
mercial  fertilizers  were  used.  .Abundant  and  tens  were  sate.  She  was  in  the  hole  from  early 
timely  rains  have  given  all  crops  marvellous  in  August  until  a  heavy  rain-storm  came  recent- 
gfrowth,  except  on  lands  not  underdrained.  But  ly,  and  the  tree  leak^.  In  the  height  of  the 
farther  west,  forty  or  fifty  miles,  on  the  level  storm,  she  crawled  out  with  a  kitten  in  her 
lands  between  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  nearly  all  mouth,  and  transferre<l  it  to  the  house  cellar, 
crops  are  poor.  Rains  have  fallen  for  weeks.  With  great  difficulty,  she  carried  all  the  kitti'ns 
until  Spring  grain  and  com  have  been  com-  to  the  celhir. 

pletely  drowned  out.  A  gentleman  who  rtsited  .Another  cat  <iisliketl  the  confinement  incur- 
Niagara  Falls  on  the  15th  of  July,  reports  an  red  in  watching  four  kittens  all  day,  and  she 
unusual  amount  of  verj’  poor  crojw — oats  head-  placed  them  under  a  motherly  hen,  which  wjis 
ing  out  ten  to  twelve  inches  high,  com  yellow,  trying  to  hatch  a  porcelain  cf^  in  a  nest,  two 
and  many  pieces  with  pools  of  standing  water,  feet  away,  on  the  same  haymow.  The  hen 
and  80  weedy  that  it  was  evident  they  hud  not  clucked,  lifted  her  wings,  and  welcomed  the  lit- 
been  cultivated  more  than  once  or  twice  diuiug  ter.  The  cat  went  off  to  while  away  the  day, 
the  season.  Yet  such  a  statement  of  Western  returning  at  night,  and  took  back  her  offspring. 
New  York  crops  as  this.  imrelievtMl  by  any  Each  morning  thereafter,  the  kittens  were  put 
report  from  the  other  side,  wouM  give  a  most  off  on  the  hen.  the  cut  strolled  away,  and  the 
erroneous  imprt*ssion.  .All  railroads  seek  low  hen  entertained  them  by  clucking  to  tliem  until 
lands.  Perhaps  on  the  verj*  line  from  which  the  cat  came  back  at  night.  They  answered  to 
my  friend  made  such  dismal  rept)rts,  there  are  both  the  clucking  of  the  hen  and  tlie  spc'cifle 
hundreds  of  fields  where  crops  are.  as  in  my  maternal  cull.  The  hen  sat  on  the  kittens  for 
own  town,  nearly  or  quite  us  good  as  I  ever  saw  about  two  weeks  ;  and  then  they  ran  away, 
them.  *  lea\'ing  her  disconsolate.— Herald. 


[From  Mrs.  King’s  Recipes  in  Country  Gentleman.] 

How  TO  Make  Fritfers. — I  take  an  egg  and 
a  cup  of  milk— if  I  have  plenty  of  eggs,  I  teke 
five  eggs  to  a  quart — and  make  a  batter  a  little 
thicker  than  griddle-cakes.  Y^ou  do  not  want 
it  too  stiff — ^just  stiff  enough  to  hold  together 
to  cook.  I  use  half  lard  and  half  suet  to  fry  in, 
and  it  must  be  pretty  hot ;  they  want  to  cook 
quick.  To  a  quart  of  milk  I  put  two  good  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 

Green  C!ors  Fritters. — You  want  nice,  tender 
eom,  plump  and  rich,  but  not  a  day  too  old. 
Cut  through  the  centre  of  each  row  of  kernels 
with  a  sharp  knife.  Then  press  out  the  milk 
and  corn  with  the  back  of  the  knife.  Get  every 
drop  of  the  milk  ;  that  thickens  up  and  makes 
the  fritters  sweet  and  light.  You  want  good, 
rich  milk  for  fritters ;  I  generally  take  the  top 
part  of  the  pan. 

I  make  them  about  the  same  with  fruit.  Put 
a  little  sugar  on  the  fruit  if  it  is  quite  sour.  Ci¬ 
der  makes  a  nice  sauc^  for  fritters.  Just  a 
plain  liquid  sauce  with  sugar  and  butter,  using 
cider  instead  of  water,  is  very  good.  Our  folk 
like  them  made  of  harvest  apples  sliced  ver>’ 
thin.  It  wants  a  nice,  tender  apple  ;  and  good, 
ripe  peaches  make  them  as  nice  as  anything, 
but  I  think  they  are  a  little  harder  to  cook  than 
some  kinds.  You  can  tell  by  practice  just  how 
stiff  they  should  be — that’s  the  only  trouble. 
There  is  a  difference  in  flour,  you  know. 

For  Clam  Fritters, — I  chop  the  clams  and 
put  in  a  little  of  the  liquor,  and  just  the  least 
mite  of  salt  pork  chopped  with  them,  is  good. 
You  must  put  in  a  little  extra  flour  to  absorb 
the  liquor,  so  that  they  will  not  make  the  bat¬ 
ter  watery.  For  soft-shell  clams  I  chop  the 
string  part,  and  leave  the  soft  round  part  whole. 
Celery-salt  seasons  them  nicely,  if  you  like  it 
Sometimes  I  put  in  a  little  parsley  broken  up 
fine. 

Huckleberry  Pudding. — A  pint  of  molases, 
ginger,  cloves,  and  cinnamon,  a  teaspoonful 
each,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  half  pint  of  warm 
water  in  which  dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
one  quart  of  huckleberries,  and  flour  to  make  it 
of  the  consistence  of  soft  gingerbread.  Boil  or 
bake  three  hours.  For  sauce,  one  cupful  of  su¬ 
gar,  half  a  cupful  of  butter,  one  egg.  B^t 
these  together  to  a  froth.  Just  before  bringing 
on  the  table,  add  half  a  pint  of  boiling  milk, 
nutmeg  to  tasti^  and  a  little  brandy  or  Jamaica 
rum,  if  desired.  This  makes  a  large  pudding, 
and  if  your  family  is  not  too  large,  it  will  be 
better  the  second  day. 

To  Prevent  Jars  from  Cracking. — Little 
things  often  make  life  a  burden :  To  put  up 
preserves  /«?<  without  breaking  the  glass  jars, 
put  the  jaos  in  a  row,  and  drop  a  heavy  silver 
or  white  metal  spoon  or  fork  into  each  jar,  and 
pour  the  boiling  preserves  in.  In  about  three 
minutes  you  can  take  the  spoons  or  forks  out 
Fill  the  jars  up  fntl  and  screw  on  the  tops,  and 
tighten  when  pretty  cool.  This  is  very  easy, 
and  saves  a  deal  of  trouble  in  heating  jars,  and 
saves  all  breakage  from  heat. 

Sriftitigt  awg 

France  has  31,000  kilometres  (18,000  miles)  of 
railways,  conveying  180,000,000  passengers  a 
year,  and  the  gross  receipts  are  1,150,000,000  fs. 
($230,000,000).  Two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
thousand  persons  are  employed  on  these  rail¬ 
ways,  and  the  State  derives  a  revenue  of  83,000,- 
OOO  francs  ($18,000,000)  from  them. 

Litchfield  Observatory. — Prof.  Charles  A. 
Borst,  writing  to  the  Utica  Observer,  says :  At 
a  little  after  11  o’clock,  July  6th,  while  standing 
with  Dr.  Peters  on  the  balcony  of  the  dome,  it 
seemed  as  if  there  was  a  flash  of  lightning, 
which  made  the  horizon  visible  to  us  both  in 
■every  direction.  It  lit  up  the  earth  as  by  a  full 
moon.  In  an  instant  there  was  passing  before 
us  a  beautiful  meteor,  having  a  bright  green 
light.  In  size  it  resembled  Jupiter  when  under 
a  power  of  three  hundred  diameters.  It  moved 
a  little  above  Epsilon  Virginia  (Vindeniatrut;), 
and  apparently  toward  the  north,  being  visible 
•about  five  seconds,  when  it  seemed  to  explode 
with  a  most  brilliant  display,  resembling  a  sky¬ 
rocket.  Looking  by  chance  at  the  point  in  the 
heavens  where  it  first  struck  osir  atmosphere, 
so  intense  was  the  light  that  it  partially  blind¬ 
ed  the  eye  and  caused  the  lids  to  close.  The 
mind  hesitated  to  believe  that  the  green  globe 
of  fire  was  a  meteor.  The  sensation  was  most 
peculiar,  and  can  never  be  forgotten.  It  was 
as  if  the  moon  were  seen  dropping  into  the  lap 
of  Earth.  But  quickly  are  these  fiery  monsters 
checked  in  their  course,  jis  the  atmosphere 
catches  them  and  reduces  thffln  to  ashes,  with 
as  much  ease  us  the  spider  traps  and  subdues 
the  unsuspecting  fly.  The  astronomer  enjoys 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  his  monotony  is 
relieved  while  humanity  sleeps  on,  having  in 
the  nature  of  things  little  to  fear  from  dangers 
from  which  all  are  so  well  protected.” 

The  Enlistments  in  the  Union  Army  during 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  numbered  ‘2,‘JK12,000,  a 
tremendous  host.  Of  these  67,000  were  killed 
■in  battle,  43,600  died  of  wounds  received  in  bat¬ 
tle,  and  224,000  perished  in  the  hospitals  of 
disease  incident  to  the  sendee.  In  the  twenty 
years  that  have  elapsed,  death  has  steadily 
decimated  the  ranks  of  the  survivors.  Of  the 
most  conspicuous  officers  many  have  fallen. 
Grant  was  preceded  by  Thomas,  Hooker,  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  Burnside,  and  Meade.  Sheridan  is 
^jtill  young  and  vigorous.  Sherman  is  older, 
but  is  still  active.  Logan  shows  few  signs  of 
age.  Hancock  is  in  active  service.  But  in  the 
next  decade  it  is  not  improbable  that  Nature  in 
its  remorsehiss  course  will  summon  to  their 
final  rest  very  many  of  the  reterans  of  the 
memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  Dates  are  not  available  for  a  computation 
of  the  average  age  of  the  soldiers  at  time  of  en¬ 
listment,  but  it  is  rather  under  than  over  thirty. 
The  response  of  youth  was  more  ardent.  The 
instances  were  rare  in  which  middle-aged  men 
gave  up  the  comforts  of  home,  the  care  of  a 
young  family,  and  the  chance  of  a  fortune,  to 
be  enrolled  as  a  private.  If  the  average  of  age 
at  the  time  of  enlistment  may  be  taken  to  be 
thirty,  and  the  average  of  the  year  of  enlist¬ 
ment  at  1863,  the  present  average  age  of  vet¬ 
erans  would  be  fifty-two.  In  another  decade, 
therefore,  the  great  host  will  be  decimated,  and 
gradually  thereafter  disappear,  until  only  a  few 
persons  gifted  with  unusual  longevity  shall  tell 
to  new  generations  the  undying  story. 

What  a  Higher  Education  Means. — When  a 
“  higher  education  ”  is  demanded,  for  any  class 
of  persons — as  women — it  means  that  it  has 
become  desirable  to  train  their  faculties  for 
more  difficult  work  than  that  traditionally  as¬ 
signed  to  them,  and  also  that  it  is  desirable  to 
enable  them  to  get  more  enjoyment  out  of  any 
work  that  they  do.  The  necessary  correlative 
of  the  possession  of  powers  is  the  opportunity 
for  their  exercise.  The  existence  of  a  larger 
class  of  effectively  educated  women  must  in¬ 
crease  their  demand  for  a  larger  share  in  that 
part  of  the  world’s  work  which  requires  trained 
intelligence.  Of  this,  literature  and  other  art 
is  one,  and  only  one  portion.  The  work  of  the 
professions,  of  the  upper  regions  of  industry, 
commerce,  and  finance,  the  work  of  scientific 
and  of  political  life,  is  the  work  appropriate  to 
the  intelligences  which  have  proved  themselves 
equal  to  a  course  of  training  at  once  complex 
and  severe.  A  person  destined  to  n’ceive  a 
superior  education  is  expected  to  develop  more 
vigorous  mental  force,  to  have  a  larger  mental 
horizon,  to  handle  more  complex  masses  of 
ideas,  than  another.  From  the  beginning,  there¬ 
fore,  he  must  not  merely  receive  useful  in¬ 
formation,  but  be  habituated  to  perform  diffi¬ 
cult  mental  operations,  for  only  in  this  way  can 
the  sum  of  mental  power  be  increased.  The 
order,  arrangement,  and  sequence  of  the  ideas 
he  acquires,  must  be  as  carefully  planned  as  is 
the  selection  of  the  ideas  themselves,  because 
upon  this  order  and  internal  proportion  his 
mental  horizon  depends.  He  must  be  trained 
in  feats  of  sustained  attention,  and  in  the  collo¬ 
cation  and  association  of  elementary  ideas  into 
complex  combinations.  Since  ideas  are  ab¬ 
stractions  from  sense-perceptions,  he  must  be 
exercised  in  the  acquisition  of  accurate,  rapid, 
far-reaching,  and  delicate  sense*  perceptions,  in 
their  memorization,  and  in  the  representative  im¬ 
agination  which  may  recall  them  at  will,  and  be 
able  to  abstract  from  them,  more  or  less  remote¬ 
ly,  ideas.  Habits  of  association  of  ideas  must 
be  formed,  and  of  pleasure  in  their  contempla¬ 


tion.  And  very  early  must  be  offered  to  the  People  who  have  money  to  invest  will  be  interested 
child  problems  to  be  solved,  either  by  purely 

meiital  exertion,  or  by  that  combined  with  man-  p^j.  tiiird  week  of  every  month,  according  to  which 
ual  labor. — Dr.  Mary  Putnam -Jacobi,  in  Pop-  it  is  claimed  that  they  have  loaned  within  ten  years 


ular  Science  Monthly.  $5,580,360,  at  interest  from  seven  to  twelve  per  cent  and 

_ _ not  lost  a  dollar.  New  York  office,  243  Broadway. 

ErrarcioDucoiioMicAf 

medical  officers  of  the  School  associations  of  'Pjutl  jlIlIx. 

London  have  made  a  careful  investigation  of  XrOrvOiDA©# 

the  matter,  and  have  published  the  following 
replies  to  the  question  “  When  may  a  pupil  who 
has  had  an  infectious  disease  rejoin  the  school, 
it  being  of  course  understood  that  the  patient, 
as  well  as  all  of  his  clothing,  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  renovated  ?  A  pupil  may  go  home  or 
rejoin  the  school  after  scarlet  fever  in  not  less 

than  six  weeks  from  date  of  the  rash  if  ..^mediate  and  permanent  relief  In  casee  of  Con-  I 

desquamation  have  atlpatlon,  Blllousnese,  Headache,  Heartburn,  Flatulency, 

toere  be  no  app^rance  of  sore  throat  ;  meas-  gtomach  complaint.  Ueeful  m  Fevers,  Rheumatism. 
1^,  in  not  less  than  three  weeks  from  the  date  ^ 

of  the  rash  if  all  desquamation  and  cough  ^s  by  the  strongest  man. 
have  ceased  ;  German  measles  (Rotheld,  or  sold  by  druggists  everywhere. 

epidemic  roseola),  in  two  or  three  weeks,  the  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

exact  time  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  ’ 

attack  ;  small-pox  and  chicken-pox,  when  every  - 

scab  has  fallen  off ;  mumps,  in  four  weeks  from  AbHHHHHI 
the  commencement,  if  all  swelling  has  subsid- 
ed  ;  vrhooping-cough,  after  six  weeks  from  the 
commencement  of  the  whooping,  provided  the 

characteristic  spasmodic  cough  and  the  whoop-  *' 

ing  have  ceased,  or  earlier  if  all  cough  has  -|-y  q  IVToil  YnsalTi-nst 

completely  passed  away  ;  diphtheria,  in  not  ^ 

less  than  three  weeks  when  convalescence  is  from  New  York  regularly  for 

completed,  there  being  no  longer  any  form  of  GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 
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own  homes.  Work  sent  Y 
with  stamp  CrowR  Ml 

cmncy; 


commencement  of  the  whooping,  provided  the  ■  ■■  ff  ^iSV— ■  i.nr  Alhfllhlll  Bec‘pe  ««><i  »<>*«« 

characteristic  spasmodic  cough  and  the  whoop-  n|||JI|ll|  LM|"Y 

ing  have  ceased,  or  earlier  if  all  cough  has  -|-y  q  IVToil  UUIII  ULkllU  I  I  obesity  without  semu 

completely  passed  awav  ;  diphtheria,  in  not  L*  •  starvation  dietary, etc.  European  Mail, Octaiffi, says:  “its 

less  than  three  weeks  when  convalescence  is  Sall  from  New  York  regularly  for 

completed,  there  being  no  longer  any  form  of  GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY.  the  disease.  Mr.  e.  makes  no  charge  whatever;  any  pe^ 
sore  throat,  or  any  kind  of  discharge  from  the  ciRCA88iA...Aug.  is. 9  a.  m.  |  EPHiopiA.Angustaa.a  p.  M.  ^“’tS^SJver^SS?^ 

throat,  nose,  eyes,  ears,  etc.,  and  no  albumma-  FURNESSIA.  . .  August  29,  7  a.  M.  House,  store  St.,  Bedford  Sq.,  London,  Bnnlnnd.** 
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r  ^  I A  MS  I  seml>annn»l 
'  and  polo  at  your  home.  28thyeaf  of 
residence,  and  10th  of  business.  No  in¬ 
vestor  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  costs  of  fore- 
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<lth  Avenue  cars  pass  the  door. 


throat,  nose,  eyes,  ears,  etc.,  and  no  albumina-  “furnessia...- August 29. 7  a.  m. 

ria.— Giood  Health.  cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Class,  $30. 

Dotted  Veils.— A  prominent  optician  says  LIVERPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 

that  the  dotted  veils  worn  by  ladies  do  a  great  dXY  of  bome  sails  Wednesday,  August  26,  sept.  23, 

deal  of  damage  to  the  eyes.  “  You  would  be  and  every  fourth  Wednesday  thereafter, 

surprised,”  said  he,  “  if  I  should  tell  you  that  a  cabin  Passage,  $6o  to  $100  ^nd  cims,  $35. 

large  part  of  my  practice  is  owing  to  the  use  of  ®  «nr>iv 

these  veils.  A  lady  with  perfectly  healthy  eyes  - 

and  strong  optical  nerves  can  stand  the  strain  SSkTSSXlSOlT  BBOTHSBpS,  AgOlltS, 

of  them  for  a  long  period  ;  in  fact,  for  years.  Bowling  oreen,  Wew  York. 

She  could  endure  them  for  a  lifetime  probably  ^ 

if  the  styles  did  not  change.  To-day,  however,  Q/ M 

we  have  the  closely  dotted  veils.  To-morrow  a  I  interest 

veil  will  be  displayed  in  the  store  windows  with  V ^ 

the  dots  sparsely  studded  over  the  fabric,  and  ^Vrcsidenco,  and  loth  of  business,  ko  in 

so  the  fashion  varies.  Seven  ladies  out  of  every  tako*iinA 

ten  are  troubled  in  some  way  with  the  eyes.  ^■^^^^^^a'5l”»eytoioS?“Aifi^ 

Some  have  weak  nerves  of  the  eyelids,  others  s  B,  JOHNSTON  A  SON, 

have  weak  optical  nerves,  and  all  the  diseases  iim  "i*.  ^fTfxfeTiliNN 

to  which  the  eye  is  heir,  is  shown  in  a  greater  or  _  - 

less  decree  in  these  seven  ladies.  The  cause  of  ^  n  -p  y*  a  •« 

this  trouble  is  in  the  beams  and  shadows  that  gj  ,  qQ  XV«  I  »  A  11 

are  continually  flashed  into  the  eye  and  the 

countenance,  and  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  RQ  Qg|’|D|||0  StYSSt  NBI 

eyeball  when  the  person  desires  to  see  some  ,  ,  — — 

object  which  is  hidden  by  the  dot  in  the  veil.  ^M^venu^ar^w^^ 

The  zigzag  cord  in  mourning  veils  are  even 

more  injurious  than  the  dotted  veil ;  but  when  ArtlStIC  011111611  Bl88S~8e 

a  lady  is  in  mourning  she  usually  wears  one  njnn-ii/rf^-DT  a  t  TTmvTTvrxxi 
veil,  and  thereby  becomes  accustomed  to  its 
use,  while  a  lady  that  wears  a  dotted  veil  for  a 

beautifler,  usually  has  a  great  variety,  and  she  4.^ XL  U  Xi^Xl.  J  UxiiNXXU 

FllLHrS.(H>«MllinO»TMlES,te.,d..,si 

agent  in  the  combination  to  maintain  for  the  BANNERS  for  Sunday  SchO( 
man  of  advancing  age  his  career  of  flesh-eater  — — 

is  the  dentist.  Nothing  is  more  common  at  furniture. 

this  period  of  life  than  to  hear  complaints  of  hand-book  of  b 

indigestion,  experienced  (so  it  is  affirmed)  be-  »  ...  — .  —  ■  .  = 

cause  mastication  is  imperfectly  performed  for  ,  wub  xoirk 

want  of  teeth.  The  dentist  deftly  repairs  the 
defective  implements,  and  the  important  func- 

tion  of  chewing  the  food  can  be  henceforth  A  n  ^ 

performed  with  comfort  But,  without  any  Ml  ■■  I 

intention  to  justify  a  doctrine  of  final  causes,  I  ”  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

would  point  out  the  significant  fact  that  the 

disappearance  of  the  masticating  powers  is  SHB  k  m  I  Ib  U  I 

mostly  coincident  with  the  period  of  life  when  ■■  w  I  kill 

that  species  of  food  which  most  requires  their  MV  RAILWAY, 

action — viz :  solid  animal  fiber — is  little,  if  at  all 

required  by  the  individual.  It  is  during  the  THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

latter  third  of  his  career  that  the  softer  and  C3  tt  -r~»  m  t  t  -ik-r 
lighter  foods,  such  as  well-cooked  cereals,  some  EL  O  Iv  T  E  X  iTS 

light  mixed  aniioal  and  vegetable  soups,  and  between 

also  fish,  for  which  teeth  are  barely  necessary,  1  _  _  , 

are  particularly  valuable  and  appropriate.  And 
the  man  with  imperfect  teeth  who  conforms  to  UlllvG&Ul 
Nature’s  demand  for  a  mild,  non-stimulating  O  / 

dietary  in  advanced  years,  will  iiiustly  be  bless-  OAllflAll  Dlllffjl 

ed  with  a  lietter  digestion  and  sounder  health  l,n||||pil  KllllfC 

than  the  man  who,  thanks  to  his  artificial  UUIIIIUII  UIUII« 

machinepr,  can>eat  and  does  eat  as  much  flesh  ^ 

in  quantity  and  variety  as  he  did  in  the  days  of  |1|||| 

his  youth.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  IJI||j 

the  truly  artistic  achievements  of  a  clever  and 

experienced  dental  surgeon,  or  the  comfort  The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  M 


ot0.  to  cover  p>06tage  to  F*  C*  RUSSKlslsq  wowm 

Hotue,  Store  St.,  Bedford  Sq.,  Londoit,  Bngload.” 

THE  LINK  KKLKOTKD  BY  THK  U.  B.  GOV’T 
TO  OARRY  THK  FAST  MAIL. 


Artistic  Stained  Glass-Nw dwign*. 
MEMORIAL  WINDOWS. 
CHURCH  FURNITURE. 

PULPITS,  COMMillHOM  TABLES,  &c.,  always  in  stock. 
BANNERS  for  Sunday  Schools. 


hand-book  of  banners. 


the  CHICAGO  A"" 

MORTH- 

western 

W  RAILWAY. 


that  species  01  looa  wmen  most  requires  ineir  rI  m  RAILWAY, 

action — viz :  solid  animal  fiber — is  little,  if  at  all 

required  by  the  individual.  It  is  during  the  THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

latter  third  of  his  career  that  the  softer  and  C3  tt  -r~»  m  t  t  -ik-r 

lighter  foods,  such  a»  well-cooked  cereals,  some  EL  O  Iv  T  E  X  iTS 

light  mixed  aniioal  and  vegetable  soups,  and  between 

also  fish,  for  which  teeth  are  barely  necessary,  1  _  _  , 

are  particularly  valuable  and  appropriate.  And  |■ll|AA|VA 

the  man  with  imperfect  teeth  who  conforms  to  UlllvG&Ul 

Nature’s  demand  for  a  mild,  non-stimulating  O  / 

dietary  in  advanced  years,  will  iiiustly  be  bless-  OAllflAll  DlllffA 

ed  with  a  lietter  digestion  and  sounder  health  l,n||||pil  KllllfC 

than  the  man  who,  thanks  to  his  artificial  UUIIIIUII  UlUIIUp 

machinepr,  can  >eat  and  does  eat  as  much  flesh  ^  _ 

in  quantity  and  variety  as  he  did  in  the  days  of  |1||||  AA  A 

his  youth.  Far  belt  from  me  to  undervalue  IJI||A|IA- 

the  truly  artistic  achievements  of  a  clever  and  ** 

experienced  dental  surgeon,  or  the  comfort  The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee 
which  he  affords.  By  all  means  let  us  have  re-  to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Ce<lar  Baplds,  Marshalltown, 
course  to  his  aid  when  our  natural  teeth  fail,  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  vocal  articulation,  to  say  <  points  West.  It  is  also  the 


It  1$  the  only  Hn$  with  Ks  own  track  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  of  Omaha,  Pacific  June.,  St.  Jotaph, 
Alchiaon  or  Kanaat  CKy. 

It  connects  In  Union  DepoU  with  throiMh  trains  from 
NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON 
and  all  Eaatarn  points.  It  la  the  principal  line  la 

SAN  FRANRIteO,  PORTLARD  4  RITY  OF  MEXIIff 
H  travartos  all  of  the  six  jraat  Slates  of  ILLINO^ 
IOWA,  BISSOURI,  NEBRASKA,  KANSAS,  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  their  Important  cltiea  and 

'“prom  CHICAGO,  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS.  H  rune 
ovary  day  In  the  year  from  one  to  three  alaoantly 
oquippad  through  trains  over  Ha  own  tracks  balawan 
Chioago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha,  ^ 

Chioago  and  Council  Blufre, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chioago  and  •Atohfaon, 
Chioago  and  Kansas  City, 

Chioago  and  Topeka, 

Chioago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chioago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  BlufTB, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

8t.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  8t.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Donveis 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  In  Northwest,  West  and  Southwest. 
Its  equipment  is  complete  and  first  class  In  every 

§  articular,  and  at  all  Important  points  Interlocking' 
witches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  Insuring  com- 
tort  and  safety. 

For  Tickets.  Rates,  OsnersI  Intormstlon,  etc., 
regarding  the  Burlington  Route,  call  on  any  Ticket 
Agent  In  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  addrots 
T.  J.  POTTER  1*T  V.P.  *  Oen.  Mor.,  Chicaoo. 

HBNRY  B.  STONE,  A*8T.  Qen.  Mor.,  Cmicaoo. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Qen.  Pass.  Aot.,  Chicaso. 


nothing  of  their  relation  to  personal  appearance ;  SHORT  LINE 

on  such  grounds  the  artificial  substitutes  rank  between  cbicaoo  and 

among  the  necessaries  of  life  in  a  civilized  com-  am  a  ttt  r\x>  httxtxt-d’  a  to 
munity.  Only  let  it  be  understoed  that  the  ^T.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOLIS,  , 

chief  end  of  teeth,  so  far  as  mastication  is  cofi-  th®  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 

cemed,  lias  in  advancing  age  been  to  a  great  Duluth.  Wnona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  all 
extent  accomplished,  and  tliat  they  are  now  PUjute  in  the  Northwest. 
mainly  useful  for  the  purposes  just  named.  ® 

But  I  cannot  help  adding  that  tliere  are  some  regions  of ’Lake  Superior.  ^  mining 

grounds  for  the  belief  that  those  who  have  Itia  the  LAKE  SIWRE  and  PARLOR  CAR  ROUTE 
throughout  life  from  their  earliest  years  eon-  between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 


.no  flesh,  but  have  lived  on  a  palaCE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
diet  chiefly  or  wholly  vegetarian,  will  be  found  hat  AtriAT  nvwTxm  fu  ^  . 

to  have  preserved  their  teeth  longer  than  those  PALATIAL  DINING  CARS  on  through  trains. 

who  have  always  made  flesh  a  prominent  part  Chicago  Aim 
of  th«r  daily  food.— Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in  Chicago  and  st.  paci.’ 

Popular  Science  Tklonthly  for  August.  Chicago  and  coun* 


CHICAGO  AND  COUNCII.  BLUFFS, 

AND  CHICAGO  AND  WINONA. 


Hopaiega  and  Heipiesa.  If  you  are  going  to  I^nver,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 

In  one  of  the  prettiest  houses  in  the  pleasant  town  of  w  "  “"y  P®*"* 

Jamaica,  Long  Island,  dwells  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Doughty,  a  ,  tt  ^he  ticket  agent  for  tickets 

representative  lady  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  ^he  iTOBTS^  wSST&RlT  ” 

place.  Mrs.  Doughty’s  case  presen's  some  remarkable  i*  you  wish  the  best  accommodations.  All  ticket 


In  one 
Jamaica, 


place.  Mrs.  Doughty's  case  presen’s  some  remarkable 
features  in  her  history  of  complete  Invalidism  and  en¬ 
tire  recovery.  A  well  known  literary  gentleman  from 
Brooklyn  recently  visited  Mrs.  Doughty  at  her  Jamaica 
home.  To  him  she  communicated  the  story  of  her 
illness  and  her  restoration.  The  following  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  her  narration : 

“  Some  twenty  y'ears  ago  I  was  taken  with  a  severe 
cough  and  agonizing,  racking  pains.  The  physicians 
were  unable  to  explain  exactly  what  it  was,  or  to  give 
mo  relief.  My  pain  continued  to  increase  at  intervals 
— sometimes  partially 'leaving  me,  and  again  returning 
with  new  violence.  I  was  not  entirely  prostrated  until 
about  five  years  ago,  when  I  became  a  victim  of  the 
most  intense  nervousDOse  and  sleeplessness.  I  wasted 
away  and  was  hopeless  and  helpless ;  I  could  not  even 
tum  myself  in  bed. 

“  Home  two  years  ago  I  read  about  the  Compound 
Oxygen,  and  the  first  iiesult  was  that  I  sent  to  Drs. 
Starkey  A  Palen  for  a  little  book  on  the  subject.  The 
next  result  was  that  after  reading  the  book  I  sent  for  a 
Home  Treatment. 

“  I  was  prepared  for  slow  recovery,  for  I  was  in  such 
a  prostrate  condition.  I  was  unable  to  raise  my  hand 
to  my  head.  For  months  I  had  been  in  bed,  powerless 


agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

M.  HUOHITT,  R.  S.  HAIR, 

General  Manager,  General  Passenger  AgenL 

CHICAGO. 


IfftReliible  Remedy  lor  Liver  CumplaiuUandillscKUMd 
by  a  deranged  or  torpid  condition  of  the  Liver,  aa  I^a- 
peptia,  ConatipatioD,  Bilionanaaa,  JaniMlicaf  Headacna, 
Malaria,  Rheumatiam,  etc.  It  reirnlates  the  bowaUp  ptiri- 
flenthe  blood,  8trenrth«n8  the  tVRtanL  aMt^ta  dla^ion. 

▲K  INVALUABLB  FAXILT  MBBlCniTS. 
Thousands  of  testimonials  prove  its  msrItB 

amt  DBUQG18T  WILL  TXIX  TOU  ITS  RKFOTATIOM. 

CURE'^SeDEA^ 

Feck's  Fatent  Improred  Artificial  Ear  Dnuns 

PKRFECTI.Y  KKSTORK  THK  HEARING, 
and  perform  the  work  of  the  Nstarsl  Drum.  Alway» 
in  position,  but  inviRible  to  others.  All  Conversa¬ 
tion  and  even  whispers  heard  distinctly.  We  refer  to 
those  using  them.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  with  tes¬ 
timonials,  free.  Address,  P'.  HISCOX,  858  Brosd- 
wsIjN.  I.,  successor  to  Dr,  Peck.  Mention  this  paper. 

mfiJaUN ‘NPELIBLE  ink. 

ICJin  AMBI^S^No  preparation  and  only  a 
I  Baa BKIRI  a  HiJ common  pen  needed.  Estab- 
HKBBihjMlABaB  lished  50  Years.  Superior 
and  popular  for  decorative  work  on  linen.  Recelvoa 
Centennial  HeSssl  dfc  Diploma.  Sold  everywherob 

No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  CeoL 

RAPID  ACCURlJIiATION! 

Oan  Handle  Sums  Large  or  SmalL 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.S.  BONDS 

For  Circular  address  the 

Central  Illinois  Financial  AKency,  Jacksonrille.  Illiniu. 


now  began  to  find  what  It  was  to  have  a  good  night’s 
rest;  and  oh  how  1  did  enjoy  my  sleep!  With  sleep 
came  Increase  of  strength,  very  slight  at  first,  but  grao- 
uallv  increasing.  Then  I  began  to  be  able  to  digest  my 
food  with  some  degree  of  comfort” 

“And  now,  Mrs.  Doughty,  pieaso  tell  me  what  is  the 
present  state  of  your  health  ?  ” 

“  With  pleasure,  sir.  You  see  me  to-day  just  as  I  am. 
I  am  in  good  spirits  and  free  from  pain,  except  when 
an  occasional  stitch  in  my  side  or  something  of  that 
kind  takes  me  unexpectedly.  I  cat  moderately,  with 
fair  appetite,  and  am  not  restricted  in  my  diet.  My 
dyspepsia  is  gone.  The  strength  of  my  lower  limbs  is 
not  yet  such  as  to  enable  me  to  walk  out  of  doors. 

“  But  I  go  out  freely  and  frequently,  sitting  in  my 
invalid-chair,  on  which  I  greatly  enjoy  being  wheeled 
from  place  to  place.” 

“  You  attribute  your  recovery,  then,  very  largely  to 
your  use  of  Ck>mpound  Oxygen,  do  you,  Madame 


conamon  i  was,  or  more  prooaoiy,  tn  my  grave ;  for  1 
was  going  down,  down,  down— gaining  nothing,  but  los¬ 
ing  everything,  and  was  nearly  gone.  ‘  Very  largely.’ 
Well,  you  may  say  entirely,  under  the  blessing  of  God. 
Yes,  you  may  say  to  all  who  ask  you  of  the  merits  of 
Compound  Oxygen,  that  it  raised  me  from  the  edge  of 
the  grave  and  opened  to  me  a  new  life.” 

If  you  wish  to  know  all  about  this  Treatment,  write 
to  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen,  1529  Arch  street,  Philadelphia, 
tor  their  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen.  Sent  free. 


FOR  SHAVING. 

Tke  Iknniiie  Tinkee  Soap, 

Has  never  been 
equaled  in  tbe  rich- 
neoa  and  perma¬ 
nence  of  ita  lather. 

Kspeciolly  adapt¬ 
ed  for  heavy  beards 
and  a  delicate  skin. 
Staadard  forqnolity 
in  tbe  U.  B.  Navy. 
Eos  been  counter¬ 
feited  more  than 
any  other  soap  in 
the  world.  Notice 
the  engraving  and 
avoid  imitations. 


■'I, Peopl*  tltlng  tooth  bnnh 
I"  mouth.  The 
Poll  Mai  I  Eleetrie  Assoelatlaa  of  I.oaSa 

now  take  pleasure  in  iutroducing  to  the  Amer 
Can  public  a  Tooth  Brash  which  they  guar¬ 
antee  free  from  this  troublesome  defect 
eoaasiaoa  to  oil  other  Tooth  Brash-  > 
M  The  bristles  are  inserted  in  the  handle 
br  a  patent  process,  which  renders  U  X 
simply  laiBOMiblo  For  Ifaen  to 
*»■*'"  ■•••  «■  aSdltloa 

to  thia  tbe  handle  of  the  Krusb  is 
made  of  a  newly  Invented  material 
permanently  charged  with  on  elec- 
trp-magnetfe  current,  which  acta 
without  any  shock  immediately 
upon  the  nerves  and  tissues  of 
the  mouth  and  gums.  Tlie  act 
of  brushing  causes  thi.s  cur- 
rent  to  flow  into  tbe  nerve 
and  roots  of  the 
teeth,  end  like  water 

poured  upon  a  plant,  it 
Invigoraies  and  vital-  .p* 

every  part,  ar- 
resting  decay,  build 

>  and  restor-  koine 

much 

ileness  of  the  ■''tsugtmeo 

enamel,  and 


SIX  DRL'GClSTg  KEEP  IT.  Tral  g.inpl<  for  I  2  Cents. 
THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  G)ait!,Bb«iv,  cS.a. 
Forawrl}  Wiuiaat  4  Boos.,  MaBilitit<r,  IMO. 


off  and  ruin  tbe  hair  like  the  or¬ 
dinary  crimping  process,  and 
In  wet  or  hot  weather  it  worki 
as  quickly  ss  in  cold.  Fbr 
curling  the  Mastache  or 
Beard  In  s  moment  It  ho# 
no  equal,  while  it  is  so 
tlmple  in  ita  operatioa 
that  any  one  can  use 
It  properly  the  ftril 
time.  Threctionq 
accomBSD]|  es^ 
osew 
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Copying  letters  in  the  Treasury  at  Washington  CITY  akd  VICIWITY'. 

- -  is  now  done  by  caligraph  on  separate  sheets  of  The  detailed  accounts  of  the  magnificent  proces- 

PERSOKAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS.  paper  for  binding  in  volumes.  The  new  process  sionthatescortedthebodyofGen.Grantto Riverside 

The  Soulh  Church  in  Peabody,  Mass.,  has  not  saves  time  and  money.  Park,  and  of  the  memorial  services  in  all  parts  of  the 

been  closed  for  a  vacation  since  1713.  largest  fleet  of  steamships  that  ever  entered  country,  to  do  honor  to  his  memory,  given  in  the 

A  Sexton  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  lately  deceased,  York  harbor  in  a  single  day  arrived  on  the  Daily  Press,  need  no  addition  to  their  picturesque- 

dug  no  fewer  than  3250  graves.  numbered  thirteen,  of  which  six  wore  ness.  The  Star  says:  “Grant’s  splendid  funeral 

A  silver  dollar  weighs  very  nearly  an  ounce.  British,  three  German,  one  Spanish,  and  one  Dan-  procession,  unsurpassed  as  a  pageant  by  those  of 
Hence  any  letter  not  heavier  than  a  dollar  can  go  ,  Napoleon  and  of  Wellington,  shows  that  this  Repub- 

for  a  single  two-cent  stsmp.  A  silver  flve-cent  lie  at  least  is  not  ungrateful.”  And  adds:  “The 

piece  added  will  give  the  ounce.  storm  of  the  3d  and  4th,  that  lights  in  the  city  of  career  of  Grant  was  tj’pically  American.  He  rose 

There  are  in  this  country  sixteen  species  of  trees  ^^land  have  been  visible  at  the  summit  of  Mount  from  the  humblest  beginnings  to  become  the  great- 
whose  dry  wood  will  sink  in  water.  The  heaviest  ^“'|i®8ton,  seventy  miles  away.  Sailboats  have  est  soldier  of  his  epoch.  Born  in  a  common  cabin, 
of  these,  the  iron  wood  of  Florida,  is  thirty  per  ®®®®  on  Sebago^ke  fifty  miles  away.  he  lived  to  reside  in  the  White  House  and  was  re- 

cent,  heavier  than  water.  hark  Napoleon  of  Edgartown  is  reported  as  ceived  as  an  honored  guest  in  palaces.  No  ro- 

An  artesian  well  in  Kern  county.  Cal.,  has  been  ‘®®  the  Aretic  Ocean  and  its  crew  of  mance  can  excel  the  story  of  his  life.  When  he 

completed  which  gives  a  flow  of  1,575,000  gallons  in  persons  lost.  The  whaling  bark  Ga-  resigned  from  the  Army  after  the  Mexican  war,  his 

twenty-four  hours,  and  the  water  rises  Hi  inches  Francisco  was  also  crushed  in  the  ice,  usefulness  seemed  at  an  end.  He  tried  all  sorts  of 

above  the  pipe.  The  cost  was  only  S700.  means  to  gain  a  livelihood— he  was  a  farmer,  a 

The  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  ^  Louis  Kossuth  is  at  present  sojourning  in  the  tanner,  a  wood-seller,  a  real  estate  broker— and 

Boston  Is  placed  by  the  assessors  this  year  at  $685,-  J^aBey,  at  the  foot  of  the  Savoy  Al^.  In  failed  in  everything.  But  his  opportunity  came, 

404,600.  This  is  a  gain  of  $2,748,000  over  the  val-  Autumn  he  will  take  up  his  residence  in  Na-  as  it  comes  to  everybody  who  has  the  patience  to 
uation  of  1884.  pies,  so  as  to  be  near  his  son  Louis,  who  holds  an  ^ait.  Once  restored  to  his  appropriate  sphere  by 

Prof.  W.  C.  Kerr,  State  Geologist  of  North  Caro-  appointment  on  the  Italian  State  Railway.  His  ^ig  connection  with  military  affairs,  he  rose  with  a 
lina  for  eighteen  y^rs,  and  recently  connected  with  Francis  is  manager  of  the  sulphur  mines  of  rapidity  that  is  hardly  credible.  He  had  sunk 
the  United  States  Geological  Sui^-ey,  died  at  Ashe-  ^^aly.  ,  „  .  ,  ,  beneath  the  horizon  like  the  sun,  and  now  that  he 

ville,  N.  C.,  on  the  9th,  of  consumption.  young  ladies  named  Rankin,  aged  seven-  j^^d  emerged  from  obscurity,  he  shone  forth  with 

The  signal  service  publishes  reports  of  186  torna-  nineteen  years,  living  in  Ellis  county,  the  suddenness  and  brilliancy  of  the  orb  of  day  in 

does  in  the  United  States  in  1884.  More  than  1000  went  to  draw  some  spirits  from  a  barrel,  the  tropics,  that  leaps  at  once  from  darkness  to  a 

buildings  were  destroyed  by  these  storms.  The  lighted  candle.  An  explosion  followed.  i,iazo  of  light.  Napoleon  told  his  soldiers  that 

States  in  which  tornadoes  were  most  frequent  were  ®  ‘^®'’  ®^®**  *^“®  B^®“  carried  a  Field  Marshal’s  baton 

Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama.  consunied  with  the  burning  house.  The  other  j,jg  knapsack,  and  so  everj’  American  hoy  car- 

The  Baltimore  Sun  says  of  Lieut.  Greely  of  Arc-  ®*“®®  ,  .  .  ries  the  Presidency  in  his  pocket.  Grant  demon- 

tic  fame,  that  he  is  in  declining  health,  and  that  it  .^^*'®®  wagons  full  of  people  returning  from  a  gtrated  that,  once  put  upon  the  right  track,  faith. 
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been  closed  for  a  vacation  since  1713. 

A  Sexton  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  lately  deceased, 
dug  no  fewer  than  3250  graves. 

A  silver  dollar  weighs  very  nearly  an  ounce. 
Hence  any  letter  not  heavier  than  a  dollar  can  go 


ville,  N.  C.,  on  the  9th,  of  consumption. 

The  signal  service  publishes  reports  of  186  torna¬ 
does  in  the  United  States  in  1884.  More  than  1000 


The  Baltimore  Sun  says  of  Lieut.  Greely  of  Arc-  *“®®  ,  .  .  ries  the  Presidency  in  his  pocket.  Grant  demon- 

tic  fame,  that  he  is  in  declining  health,  and  that  it  .^^*'®®  wagons  full  of  people  returning  from  a  gtrated  that,  once  put  upon  the  right  track,  faith, 
is  asserted  that  the  failure  of  Congress  to  reward  ®““®  “breast  near  the  suburban  town  of  persistency,  and  knowledge  are  certain  to  win  fame, 

him  in  a  substantial  manner,  has  had  a  depressing  "®®r  Chicago  late  at  night.  A  race  en-  To  a  considerable  extent  he  was  a  man  of  circum- 

effect  upon  him  both  in  mind  and  body.  sued,  and  the  horses  were  lashed  into  a  run.  Sud-  stances  —  his  successes  have  been  described  as 

The  oldest  twins  in  this  State  are  reported  to  be  ®  drunken  man  in  one  of  the  wagons  arose  almost  entirely  accidental— but  he  was  prepared  to 

Henry  and  Douw  M.  Fonda,  who  passed  their  sev-  snatched  the  lines  from  the  driver.  The  wag-  take  advantage  of  the  circumstances  and  to  make 
enty-sixth  milestone  on  July  21st,  in  the  town  of  was  overturned,  and  the  occupants  thrown  out.  the  utmost  of  the  accidents.  Be  ye  then  always 
Fonda,  where  they  have  passed  their  lives  since  ^*'®  instantly  killed,  falling  under  one  ready,  is  one  of  the  lessons  of  Grant’s  career.” 

their  birth.  of  the  horses,  while  a  baby  was  knocked  out  of  its  The  gmj  gays:  “Many  will  be  moved  to  ask 


Fonda,  where  they  have  passed  their  lives  since  ^*'®  instantly  killed,  falling  under  one  ready,  is  one  of  the  lessons  of  Grant’s  career.” 

their  birth.  of  the  horses,  while  a  baby  was  knocked  out  of  its  The  Sun  says:  “Many  will  be  moved  to  ask 

W.  R.  Farr,  a  white  man  charge^  with  marrying  "*®*^ber’s  arms  and  mangled  to  death.  Several  themselves  what  rank  the  future  will  bestow  on 

a  colored  woman,  was  convicted  at  Raymond,  other  people  were  badly  injured.  this  defender  of  the  American  Union  in  the  short 

Miss.,  and  sentenced  to  the  penltenUary  for  nine  ordered  by  the  hut  splendid  list  of  history’s  great  captains, 

years.  The  woman  was  sentenced  to  the  peniten-  Italian  Government,  and  intended  for  coast  de-  “  There  is  a  professional  and  there  is  a  popular 

tiary  for  three  years.  fense,  has  just  been  constructed  at  Krupp’s  factory  standard  of  military  greatness,  each  framed  on 


The  first  of  four  immense  guns  ordered  by  the  hut  splendid  list  of  history’s  great  captains. 

Italian  Government,  and  intended  for  coast  de-  “There  is  a  professional  and  there  is  a  popular 
fense,  has  just  been  constructed  at  Krupp  s  factory  standard  of  military  greatness,  each  framed  on 
in  Essen.  The  monster  itself,  weighing  120  tons,  principles  and  motives  of  its  own,  and  the  one  not 


George  Elson  and  Joseph  Patterson,  members  of  Essen.  The  monster  itself,  weighing  120  tons,  principles  and  motives  of  its  own,  and  the  one  not 
the  Salvation  Army  in  Bellaire,  O.,  wanted  to  sing  tested  at  Meppen,  where  it  was  transported  on  igss  exacting  and  enduring  than  the  other.  The 

with  Miss  Cochran,  also  a  member.  She  showed  a  ®®P®®i»By  constructed  trucks,  each  weighing  military  critic,  whose  vocation  is  to  expound  the 

preference  for  Elson,  and  the  result  was  a  pitched  thirty-nine  tons,  connected^  by  a  smaller  one,  ^rt  of  war,  dwells  mainly  upon  methods  and  con- 

battle  in  which  Patterson  got  two  black  eyes  and  a  ^®^8Wng  nineteen  tons.  29o  kilos  of  powder  are  ditions.  Mankind  at  large  looks  at  results.  It  is 

badly  swollen  face.  required  to  propel  a  shell  of  1050 kilos,  the guaran-  natural  that  the  achievements  of  an  eminent  com- 

Wendell  Phillips  gave  for  many  years  a  most  in-  *®®^  distance  of  a  little  upward  of  nine  miles.  mander  should  be  studied  by  professional  soldiers 

teresting  lecture  before  the  Lyceums  of  the  coun-  German  newpapers  speak  with  just  pride  of  for  technical  instruction  they  convoy.  It  is  no 

try  upon  “The  Lost  Arts.”  The  hardening  and  ^-h®  which  has  been  made  by  their  coun-  less  right  and  fitting  that  they  should  be  esteemed 

tempering  of  copper  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  building.  Before  the  year  1866  not  only  f  jje  people  and  by  the  general  historian  who 

lost  arts,  but  a  Boston  inventor  has  shaved  himself  *‘'®  *“^‘‘8®*'  ®^‘P®  *^*'®  fleet,  but  registers  the  people’s  verdict  for  the  good  they  bo- 

for  years  with  a  copper  razor.  ®'®"  ™®®t  of  the  steamers  of  the  German  merean-  queath.  Grant  need  not  shrink  from  either  test. 

A  man  known  as  E.  C.  Carpenter,  a  pattern  tile  marine  had  to  be  built  in  England  and  France,  But  it  is  especially  the  latter  which  is  in  our  minds 

maker  at  the  Queen  and  Crescent  shops  in  Chatta-  ''^"®  and  Japan  orier  their  war  ships  to-day. 

n/wYiva  Anrv  AfK  An  xxYovnSntnrw  Kia  xxf.  German  shlpbuildeFS.  Three  iron  clad  cor-  “Thevwho  nonder  the  record  of  camnAiinifl  to 


nooga,  Tenn.,  died  Aug. 4th,  On  examining  his  ef-  ^^rma»  snipouuaers.  inree  iron  ciaa  cor-  They  who  ponder  the  record  of  campaigns  to 
fects  It  was  found  that  he  had  $6,000  cash  in  bank,  '’®'^*®®>  ordered  by  the  Chinese  Government,  have  extract  suggestions  for  the  conduct  of  military 

$11,000  in  bonds,  besides  notes  and  other  securities  *fl®  Mediterranean,  the  operations,  must  of  course  shut  their  eyes  to  the 

amounting  in  a’ll  to  $25,000.  Carpenter  lived  as  a  ®“®*  Canal,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  were  ultimate  political  and  social  outcome  of  a  corn- 

miser,  and  lacked  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  *fl®  Spring  of  last  year,  and  their  depart-  mander’s  efforts  and  fix  their  minds  upon  the 

English  capital  is  about  to  build  two  of  the  larg-  Postponed  owing  to  the  Franco-Chinese  elements  of  the  problem  dealt  with,  including  on 

est  iron  furnaces  in  the  United  SUtes  at  Dayton,  feared  that  they  might  be  captured  the  one  hand  the  obstructions,  natural,  artificial 


market.” 

Judge  James  Garland  dietl  in  LynchbuiY;!!,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  on  the  8th,  aged  95  years.  He  served  as  a 


and  moral,  he  encountered,  and  on  the  other,  the 


Tenn.,  each  with  a  capacity  of  175  tons  per  day.  French  fleet  while  on  their  way  tfi  China.  .  and  moral,  he  encountered,  and  on  the  other,  the 

With  ore  costing  them  but  75  cents  per  ton,  and  popular  ideas  on  the  relative  healthfulness  resources  which  he  had  at  his  command.  They 

cheap  labor,  the  Pittsburg  Commercial  Gazette  different  States  are  strangely  at  fault  when  com-  imiuire  how  the  soldiers  of  which  a  given  General 

says  “  it  is  thought  that  they  will  be  able  to  fur-  P®'*’®^  '^Bh  statistics.  Local  troubles  often  give  a  could  dispose  compared  in  number,  equipment, 

nish  iron  at  less  than  $10  per  ton  in  the  Pittsbung  unhealthfulness  to  a  whole  State,  discipline,  and  spirit  with  those  arrayed  against 

market.”  while  an  occasional  health-giving  resort  redeems,  him ;  on  which  side  lay  important  advantages  of 

Judge  James  Garland  diet!  in  Lynchburgh,  Vir-  ^^®  P®P®'®^  mind,  a  State  whose  actual  figures  po.sition ;  and  above  all,  what  measure  of  skill  in 
ginia,  on  the  8th,  aged  95  years.  He  served  as  a  compare  very  unfavorably  with  others.  The  strategy  and  tactics  was  evinced  by  the  opposing 
volunteer  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  twice  elected  B®®**!®*"®  Spates  we  associate  with  miasma  and  combatant.  It  is  because  their  function  bids  them 
to  Congress.  During  Jackson’s  Administration  he  ^®'^®^>  y®^  ^A®  Mississippi,  Mis-  gjngle  out  such  considerations,  that  professional 

was  a  warm  friend  of  the  President,  and  made  a  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  are  lower  than  critics  have  assigned  an  eminence  to  certain  mas- 

notable  speech  in  defence  of  the  latter  in  the  House.  Massachusetts.  In  fact  Arkansas  is  the  only  ters  of  the  military  art  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
He  was  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Lynchburgh  for  Southern  State  that  approaches  Massachusetts  by  weight  and  duration  of  their  influence  on  the  evolu- 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  Judge  of  the  Corixiration  *'^®  mortality  records.  The  death  rate  in  tion  of  events.  Familiar  illustrations  of  the  con- 

Oourt  for  fifteen  years,  and  was  the  bar'a'nd  on  Massachusetts  is  18.59,  while  iii  Misaigslppi  it  is  trast  sometimes  exhibited  between  the  genius 

JJic  bonchajiverft  y^three  y^rs  12.89,  and  in  Georgia  13.97.  Louisiana,  some-  exerted  and  the  net  result  attained,  are  offered  us 

Speakingoftheso-calledEnglish**  royal”  family,  ^‘“®® Hannibal  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  whose 
the  Chicago  Times  puts  it  thus:  “  It  is  a  queer  in-  ™te  of  but  15.44  while  \  Irginia  is  16.32  and  New  dazzling  master  strokes  of  soldiership  brought 

sUtution,  this  royal  English  family,  and  equally  ®*®®‘n®Bon  shows  that  nothing  but  exhaustion  and  dismemberment  to  the 

queer  is  its  position  as  the  head  of  the  English  JJ®  Gulf  Stotes-Georgia  Florida,  Alabama,  States  they  strove  to  servo. 

people.  In  order  to  have  a  figurehead  and  pre-  Mississippi  Louisiana,  and  Texas-constitute  a  ..  Even  from  the  narrow  point  of  view  of  teclinlc- 
seive  the  fiction  of  a  monarchy,  England  supports  healthful  region  thmi  New  England  or  the  al  proficiency  and  exemplary  skill.  Grant’s  cam- 

one  woman,  nine  children,  a  large  number  of  grand-  ^Bantic  Stat^.  Considering  each  group  paigns  are  certain  to  compel  the  anxious  and 

children,  several  sons-in-law  and  daughters-in-law,  as  a  whole,  we  find  the  mortality  rate  for  the  six  respetdful  scrutiny  of  experts  in  the  science  to 
at  a  cost  of  more  dollars  per  annum  than  are  New  England  States  to  be  16.03,  that  for  Hie  four  which  modern  warfare  seems  likely  to  be  brought, 
required  to  run  the  Government  of  the  United  Middle  States  15J>3,  while  that  for  the  six  Gulf  But  it  is  Grant’s  specific  glory-and  this  it  is  that 
States  ”  States  is  only  13. 9C.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  prompts  us  to  exalt  his  memory  to-day — that  his 

In  Villa  Rica,  Ga.,  on  the  morning  of  Aug.,  9th,  *o®ooo'^te  and  incomplete  health  statistics  in  the  soldiership  cannot  be  classed  with  the  examples  of 
a  farmer,  W.  F.  Stone,  hearing  screams  and  a  *j''®  ‘‘  apparent  advantage.  illustrious  frustration  and  majestic  failure,  but 

struggle  in  the  room  where  his  two  daughters  slept,  ®  apeiv  sora  o  •-an^  rancisco  ave  een  that  his  fame,  like  that  of  Cliarlemagne,  of  Gusta- 

rushed  in  and  saw  a  young  negro  jump  through  a  ®  careful  investigation  of  the  Chinese  quar-  ^„g  Adolphus,  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Washing- 

window  and  run  for  the  woods.  He  had  been  recog-  ^  ®®®  ton  and  Wellington,  is  built  upon  the  rock  of  im- 

nlzed  by  the  young  girls  when  standing  by  the  000  people  from  the  Celestial  Empire  are  there  mutable  accomplMment." 

.  ,  o  1  packed  as  close  as  sardines,  yet  they  make  this  re-  «  -j  xt  t  ^  4.  ^ 

bedside.  This  young  desperado  of  16  years  was  ^  ■  Said  the  News:  “It  is  satisfactory  to  note  not 

..  .  ,  Lj  L  markable  statement :  “  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  ,  4  u  4.  .4,1,  .  4. 

soon  arrested,  and  was  about  to  be  lynched,  when  .  *  wok  *1  only  that  accidents  were  neither  frequent  nor 


vus  Adolphus,  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Wellington,  is  built  upon  the  rock  of  im- 


ITr  Ti  *  ™ng  u,  Uie  ^ed  as  close  as  sardines,  yet  they  make  this  re- 

bedside.  This  young  desperado  of  16  years  was  4..,t  o  •4.«- 

.  44X1  Kj  K  markable  statement :  “  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view 

soon  arrested,  and  was  about  to  be  lynched,  when  .  •  1  i  wok  *1 


his  father,  an  honest  old  negro,  pleaded  for  his  son 
and  asked  that  he  be  lashed  instead.  The  boy  was 


markable  statement :  “  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view 

Chinatown  presents  a  singular  anomaly.  With  the  gg^gre,  but  also  that  good  order  was  maintained 
habits,  manners,  customs,  and  whole  economy  of  throughout  the  vast  assemblage,  which  was  evl- 
life  violating  every  accepted  rule  of  hygiene;  with  governed  by  a  most  commendable  sense  of 


stripped  to  his  waist,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  two  men  ■;  ,  4,*^  .  .  ^  ’  dently  governed  by  a  most  commendable  sense  of 

laid  300  lashes  on  his  back,  and  then  turned  him  open  cesspoo  s,  ex  la  a  ons  rom  sin  s  an  sewers  propriety.  The  police  supervision  of  the  whole 
over  to  his  father  nearly  dead.  Similar  treatment  ^  e  a  mosp  lere  wi  noxious  vapors  an  affair  was  excellent  in  all  its  details,  and  the  whole 

would  do  far  more  to  limit  similar  crimes  than  >ng  o  ors,  w  peop  e  er  e  an  pac  n  history  of  the  memorable  demonstration  illustrates 
.  ,  .  ,  .  damp  cellars,  living  literally  the  life  of  vermin,  4,  .4,,.  am  k  4  . 

lynching  or  imprisonment.  x  j  .41  4X  1  .  .4  4  .k  1  n  ,  Gie  intelligence  and  self-governing  character  of 

-  ..  4  x.f  X  4  .  4x  XT  11  XT  41  badly  fed  and  clothed,  addicted  to  the  daily  use  of  4x  1  »4x,  ,  ■<  .. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  new  Norfolk  Nation-  ^  4  .  4k  .  k  »  k  1  ^A®  people  of  this  metropolis. 


al  Bank,  The  Virginian  congratulates  its  fellow-  opium  to  the  extent  that  flours  of  each  day  John  P.  Newman  said  “I  sent  a  telegram  to 

citizens,  and  compliments  the  banks  upon  the  fact  ”‘8  ®*^®  P®^®  °  ®  ®  ®!®  j®  ^  ®^®  ,®  Mount  McGregor  on  Saturday  i»utting  the  estimate 

4K.4  4.  /4K.f  TTf  fKn  x'.-  ita  influence,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  as  a  whole,  _ ^  „4  „ 


that  “  after  a  stupendous  failure”  (that  of  the  Ex  .  .  .  .  -  v-  . . . . . ^ . . .  . 

change  National  Bank,  April  9th),  “  which  involv-  ‘h®  8®®®*-®!  Bh  of  this  locality  compares  more 

ed  over  four  million  of  dollars,  during  a  period  of  *  ®®  uvora  y  wi  1  o  er  sec  ions  o  e  ci  j  extreme  east  and  west  portions  of  the  city 

four  months  not  a  failure  of  a  single  business  house  I®  are  ^rroun  e  y  ar  more  avora  t  con  to  their  regular  business  as  if  no  funeral 

is  reported.  This  is  a  proud  record  for  our  city-,  B'ons.  e  on  J  ®*P  *on  w  c  ey  can  progre-ss,  and  no  legal  holiday  had  been 

.  ,  XI  4  1!  41  1  discover  for  this  is  that  the  open  wood  fires  and  ,  ,  .  -V  4  ■  4  x  4X  41 

and  places  her  in  a  most  commanding  financial  po-  ..  ,,  ,  ..4,  .  .  .  declared.  It  was  singular  to  observe  the  thou- 

.44  ..  W44X  4x  XI  14  r  j  4  constant  smoking  which  prevail  there,  fumigate  ,  ,  ,  •  4X  1  4 

sition.  With  the  new  bank  capital  and  new  cot-  .  sands  of  people  pursuing  their  customary  avoca- 

4 _ 1 — 444  41 4  44  K4  K..ti4  K..  4K4  ■XT — .411.  the  section.  .. —  — X4i4  — 1..  4 — 4  4*  4K444  KI441.4  4<r  44..4  4# 


of  men  and  women  who  were  present  at  a  million 
persons.” 

The  extreme  east  and  west  portions  of  the  city 


is  reported.  This  is  a  proud  record  for  our  city-,  .  .,,^4.:4X  .4,^  .  were  in  progre-ss,  and  no  legal  holiday  had  been 

.  ,  XI  4  44  41  1  discover  for  this  is  that  the  open  wood  fires  and  ,  ,  .  -V  4  1  4  x  4X  41 

and  places  her  in  a  most  commanding  financial  po-  ..  ,,  ,  ..4,  .  .  .  declared.  It  was  singular  to  observe  the  thou- 

.44  ..  xiri4x  4x  XI  14  r  j  4  constant  smoking  which  prevail  there,  fumigate  ,  ,  ,  •  4X  1  4 

sition.  With  the  new  bank  capital  and  new  cot-  .  sands  of  people  pursuing  their  customary  avoca- 

ton  warehouses  about  to  be  built  by  the  Norfolk  ‘  .  x..  j  ,  .  .  .  j  ..  .  tions,  while  onlv  two  or  three  blocks  off  tens  of 

and  Western  Railroad.  The  Virginian  looks  for  The  Daily  News  of  Philadelphia  received  this  thousands  were  honoring  Grant, 
substantial  improvement  of  the  Norfolk  cotton  consi  erate  et  r  o  one  w  o  remem  era  le  ^  solemn  effect  was  produced  when  the  cata- 

^  .  Scripture  promise  “  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  .  ,  nu  u  mu  v  i 

trade.  .f  ,  .  •  ,  x.  .u  ...ik,  fahiue  came  opposite  Grace  Church.  The  band 

.  4  -  ,  X.  i  1  a  •  the  poor.  It  is  a  new  form  of  care  for  the  “  little  .  ,  ,  >  au  uj  ^  a  ..  xt 

A  sergeant  of  cavalry  on  active  service  in  An-  ceased  playing  and  the  chimes  rang  out  “  Nearer 

sona  against  the  Indians,  tries  to  answer  the  in-  «  ,  <  ,  .  my  God,  to  Thee.”  From  ten  A.  M.  till  half-pasi 

qulry  “Why  don  t  the  United  States  troops  catch  distribution  of  ice  among  the  ‘^'o  P.  M.  were  played  a  variety  of  tunes.  Amonf 

the  raiding  Apaches  ? ”  He  says  that  the  Indians  poor.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  The  News  take  hold  the  selections  were  the  “Dead  March  in  Saul,’ 

have  from  five  to  seven  good  saddle  horses  each,  of  this  question  and  appeal  for  funds  to  carry  it  “  Peace,  troubled  Soul,”  “I  know  that  myReileem 

The  soldiers  are  compelled  to  follow  with  one  on.  I  know  from  exj^rlence  at  home  how  valua-  ’’  (“Messiah”),  the  “Miserere”  fron 

X  X  1  J  J  J  -ix  XI  1  4  4  flle  and  grateful  ice  is  to  small  children  and  in-  ^  ,  x  j  . 

horse  each,  loaded  down  with  blanket,  overcoat,  f^nta  and  with  pleasure  assist  you  in  getting  it  Trovatore,  and  a  funeral  march  composed  foi 


the  poor.”  It  is  a  new  form  of  care  for  the  “  little  .  ,  .  i  4X  X4  4  xt 

^  ceased  playing  and  the  chimes  rang  out  “  Nearer, 

®°®®  ■  X.  ■  X  411  41  .1  X  1  «  4  o*y  God,  to  Thee.”  From  ten  A.  M.  till  half-past 

Sir:  Enclosed  you  will  find  check  for  $25  to  ,  ,  _ :44„  „#  . _  » _ 

your  order,  for  the  distribution  of  ice  among  the  *^"0  F-  M.  were  played  a  variety  of  tunes.  Among 
poor.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  The  News  take  hold  the  selections  w’ore  the  “  Dead  March  in  Saul,” 


The  soldiers  are  compelled  to  follow  with  one  on.  i  Know  irom  exj^rience  at  nome  now  vaiua  gj.  pyg^},  ”  (“Messiah  ),  the  “Miserere  from 
X  X  1  J  J  J  -ix  XI  1  4  4  flle  and  grateful  ice  is  to  small  children  and  in-  ^  ,  x  j  . 

horse  each,  loaded  down  with  blanket,  overcoat,  f^nta  and  with  pleasure  assist  you  in  getting  it  Trovatore,  and  a  funeral  march  composed  for 

two  canteens,  lariat,  picket  pin,  side  lines,  nosebag,  for  those  who  are  unable  to  purchase  it.  If  pa-  the  occasion  by  Prof.  Widdows  of  Washington  D.  C. 
currycomb  and  brush,  sometimes  four  to  six  days  rents  who  have  means  would  only  consider  those  xhe  clergy  invited  to  represent  the  different 
rations,  a  pannikin  tin  cup,  and  numerous  other  ''^^o  A®'^®  ®ot,  and  by  gifts  to  the  fund  enable  the  gjjurches  were 

,144,4  4K„4  4  ’  .  44  K..4  4, _ _  4„  4K4  poor  to  have  ice  for  their  suffering  children,  many  4k„  «_,4  44_..44..4  -tk,.  t,....  tx-  vr„„. . 


little  traps  that  are  of  no  use,  but  always  in  the  infant  lives  would  be  saved.  This  is  a  new  field  In  the  first  carriage— The  Rev.  Dr.  Newman  and 
way.  Then  comes  the  gun  and  field  belt,  with  fifty  for  charity,  and  a  valuable  one.  Much  good  can  Bishop  Harris  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
rounds  of  cartridges,  with  100  more  in  the  saddle  A®  done,  and  all  it  needs  is  to  have  those  who  can  Second  carriage — Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Henry  C.  Pot- 
pockets.  then  the  pistol  and  belt,  with  twenty-four  'jSciousl^^  ‘‘'®  Episcopal  Church,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Henrj- 

pistol  cartridges.  “Weigh  a  man  with  all  this,”  and  save  the  lives  of  the  little  ones.  M.  Field  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 

says  the  sergeant,  “  and  then  turn  him  loose  after  Oat-door  Public  Relief.  Third  carriage — Rev.  Dr.  Talbot  W.  Chambers  of 

an  Indian  pony,  with  a  shell  of  a  saddle,  a  gunand  The  recent  message  of  the  Mayor  of  Philadel-  the  Reforinetl  Church,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  West 
ammunition,  and  an  almost  nude  buck,  and  see  phia  has  a  more  than  local  interest :  The  Constitu-  (Editor  cf  The  .4<ivance,  Chicago,)  of  the  Congre- 
which  wins  in  the  race  of  300  miles,  to  say  nothing  tion  of  the  Philadelphia  Charity  Organization  pro-  gational  Church. 

of  the  buck’s  remounts  and  perfect  knowledge  of  vides  that  the  Mayor  shall  be  its  President.  Un-  Fourth  carriage— Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Collver  of  the 


the  country. 


vides  that  the  Mayor  shall  be  its  President.  Un-  Fourth  carriage— Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Collyer  of  the 
der  its  influence  the  City  Councils  abolisheti  tiie  en-  Unitarian  Church,  and  Father  McGlynn  of  the  Ro- 


Maxwell  M.  Crosble  of  Asbury  Park,  recently  tire  system  of  out-door  relief  in  1879,  by  which  the  man  Catholic  Church, 
filed  a  Chancery  bill  setting  forth  that  the  mem-  city  saves  a  large  sum  of  money.  Six  years  ago  Rabbi  Browne  would  not  ride,  as  it  was  the  Jew- 
bers  of  the  Salvation  Army  had  erected  a  large  promoters  of  the  Charity  Organization  movement  ish  Sabbath,  but  walked ;  and  to  keep  him  compa- 
meetlng-house  near  his  dwelling,  and  were  in  the  urged  that  if  out-door  relief  were  cut  off,  the  vari-  ny.  Dr.  West,  Dr.  Field,  and  Dr.  Collyer,  at  differ- 
hablt  of  marching  up  and  down  the  aisles  shout-  ous  charitable  agencies  of  the  city  by  cooperation  ent  times  alighted  from  their  carriages  and  walked 
ing,  singing,  playing  on  tambourines,  lieatlng  snare  would  efficiently  care  for  the  poor,  and  a  prolific  with  him. 

and  brass  drums,  plajing  on  brass  instruments,  source  of  pauperism  would  be  abolished.  City  Hamilton  Fish  of  New  York  being  prevented  by 

and  shouting  until  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  thereby  Councils  yielded  to  the  argument,  and  from  1879  ill  health  from  serving  as  a  pall-bearer  at  Gen. 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  neighborhood  and  cans-  there  has  been  no  appropriation  for  out-door  re-  Grant’s  funeral,  the  President  appointed  Anthony 
ing  property  to  depreciate.  Vice  Chancellor  Bird  Uef.  The  only  expenditures  under  this  head  dur-  J.  Drexel  of  Philadelphia  to  serve  in  his  stead, 
enjoined  the  army  from  continuing  the  noise,  ing  the  last  five  years  have  been  for  medical  at-  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  the  noted  Confederate 
Later  the  complainant  filed  an  affidavit  stating  tendance  and  drugs.  How  much  has  been  saved  officer  (who  was  in  Portland,  Oregon),  on  learning 
that  the  order  of  the  Court  had  been  violated,  and  to  the  public  purse  may  be  seen  by  the  following  that  he  was  appointeil  a  pall-bearer  at  Gen.  Grant’s 
that  a  member  of  the  army  named  Adam  Wallace,  figures :  The  total  appropriation  for  out-door  poor  funeral,  immediately  started  for  the  East  and  ar- 
had  declared  that  no  law  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  for  the  five  years  1875-79  $376,100.86.  During  rive<l  on  Friday  evening.  His  presence,  with  that 
could  stop  the  meetings,  and  had  exhorted  his  fel-  five  years  from  1880  to  1884  the  total  appropriation  of  Gen.  Buckner,  was  a  marked  testimony  to  the 
low  soldiers  to  continue  in  the  good  work.  Upon  for  out-door  poor  was  $29,940.  The  whole  amount  ■  union  of  the  blue  and  the  gray  in  heartfelt  national 
the  strength  of  the  affidavit  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  the  five  years  1875-79  of  appropriations  to  the  sympathy. 

granted  an  order  directing  the  persons  alleged  to  Guarilians  of  the  Poor  was  $2,642,799.89.  In  the  j  Speaking  of  the  mortality  among  the  prominent 

be  in  contempt  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  next  five  years,  beginning  with  1880,  when  the  out- .  men  of  the  war  period.  Gov.  Curtin  remarked  that 

they  should  not  be  attacheil  for  contempt.  A  re-  door  relief  was  cut  off,  the  appropriations  to  the  of  the  nineteen  Governors  of  Northern  States  when 
straining  order  was  also  allowed.  Guardians  were  $1,981,186.95.  the  war  began,  only  three  are  now  living— Kirk¬ 


wood  of  Iowa,  Sprague  of  Rhode  Island,  and  him¬ 
self. 

Said  Vice-President  Thomas  A.  Hendricks:  “I 
heard  of  Gen.  Grant’s  death  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
sorrow.  I  always  had  a  high  regard  for  Gen. 
Grant  as  a  man,  and  great  admiration  for  his  abil¬ 
ity  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman.  He  was  the 
greatest  man  of  his  time — always  composed,  firm, 
and  self-reliant  in  battle,  in  high  places  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  even  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death. 
He  never  made  a  speech,  even  if  but  one  of  two 
lines  in  length,  that  was  not  full  of  wisdom,  and 
whatever  he  said  was  effective,  and  held  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public."’ 

Corporation  Counsel  Lacombe  says  the  city  holds 
the  park  lands  in  trust  for  public  uses,  and  not  in 
absolute  fee,  and  cannot  cede  any  part  of  them  for 
private  purposes.  It  does  lie,  however,  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Park  Commissioners  to  permit 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Gen.  Grant  in  Riv¬ 
erside  Park.  “  If  they  should  further  determine 
that  the  mortal  remains  of  any  of  those  whose 
memory  a  grateful  people  seek  to  perpetuate  in 
bronze  or  stone  may  rest  at  the  base  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  so  created,  that  determination  is  an  exercise  of 
the  discretion  confided  to  them  by  the  statutes, 
and  in  my  opinion  no  court  would  hold  such  exer¬ 
cise  unreasonable,  or  its  result  so  foreign  to  the 
uses  of  a  public  park  as  to  warrant  judicial  inter¬ 
ference.  To  what  extent  the  privilege  of  sepulture 
in  public  parks  may  be  extended  to  individuals 
connected  by  family  ties  with  the  illustrious  dead, 
is  to  be  determined  solely  by  the  Commissionera 
in  the  exercise  of  their  sound  and  reasonable  dis¬ 
cretion,  which  must  be  controlled  by  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  each  particular  case.  Of  course  the  assent 
of  the  Board  of  Health  is  a  necessary  prerequisite 
to  any  burial  within  the  city  limits.” 

The  University  of  the  South  has  conferred  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  upon  Dr.  Morgan  Dix. 

A  large  circle  of  sympathizing  friends  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  triple  funeral  service  on  Friday,  the  7th, 
in  the  home  of  Edward  J.  Brown,  No.  76  West 
Forty-Second  street.  The  wife,  Mrs.  Edward  J. 
Brown,  her  sister-in-law.  Miss  Louise  Brown,  and 
Howard  Strong  Brown,  four  months  old,  were  the 
victims  of  the  sad  railroad  accident  at  Summit,  N. 
J.,  when  in  attempting  to  cross  the  track  the  car¬ 
riage  was  run  into  by  the  flying  train.  Mrs.  Irving 
H.  Brown  and  her  little  daughter  are  still  in  a 
critical  condition  from  the  same  accident. 

According  to  the  Times,  a  special  committee 
visited  the  proprietors  of  the  principal  hotels  of 
New  York  to  ask  them  to  pay  their  painters  union 
wages.  The  proprietor  of  the  Fifth  Avenwe  Hotel 
is  reported  to  have  told  his  visitors  that  he  was 
going  to  run  the  house  as  he  pleased,  and  to  have 
remarked  “  that  trades  unionists  were  loafers.” 
The  Hoffman  House  also  “refused  to  change  the 
method  of  hiring  painters,  and  ordered  the  com¬ 
mittee  out  of  the  house.’’  Upon  being  informed  of 
these  facts,  tlie  Central  Labor  Union  resolved  to 
request  the  National,  State,  and  County  Commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  not 
to  engage  rooms  for  headquarters  in  either  of 
these  hotels,  “  on  pain  of  being  boycotted  by  the 
Central  Labor  Union.” 

Four  sharks  wore  caught  on  Saturday  afternoon 
off  Pier  28  East  River.  The  largest  measured  13 
feet  and  the  shortest  8  feet. 

The  Brooklyn  policeman  who  was  alleged  to 
have  been  suddenly  cured  of  rheumatism  by  the 
Faith  Cure  process  and  ordered  to  return  to  duty 
quite  recently,  died  from  pneumonia  on  Thursday. 

The  American  Colony  In  Brazil. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  war  a  number  of  Southern 
families  left  this  country  to  settle  in  Brazil. 
Mr.  Bedford  Mackey  says:  “Mr.  Robert  Burton, 
civil  engineer,  a  leading  member  of  the  colony, 
called  upon  me  at  my  consulate  in  Rio  Gramle  do 
Sul,  ill  April  of  the  present  year.  He  says  the  col¬ 
ony  consists  of  about  six  hundred  souls,  the  males 
preponderating.  It  is  located  in  the  province  of 
Sao  Paulo,  or  St.  Paul,  about  four  hundred  miles 
southwest  of  Rio  Janeiro.  With  the  exception  of 
Bio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Parana,  this  is  the  most 
southerly  province  of  Brazil.  Its  members,  who 
have  lived  there  now  nearly  nineteen  j’ears,  are 
nearly  all  engaged  in  farming  and  manufacturing 
— the  cultivation  of  cotton,  coffee,  corn,  tobacco, 
etc.,  and  the  manufacture  of  wagons,  ploughs,  and 
other  agricultural  implements.  It  is  a  fine  farm¬ 
ing  region,  well  watered  by  many  navigable  streams, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  great  coffee  section.  It 
abounds  also  in  good  iron  ores,  and  there  are  ex¬ 
tensive  iron  works  at  St.  Paul,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  about  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Santos, 
its  principal  port  of  entry.  The  members  of  the 
colony  are  reputed  to  bo  highly  moral,  thrifty,  and 
prosperous,  and  loyal  and  law-abiding  subjects  of 
the  Empire  in  which  they  have  made  their  homos. 
They  live  in  a  healthy  country,  and  among  n  brave 
and  hospitable  people.  The  United  States  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  several  mis¬ 
sionary  stations  in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  com¬ 
prising  ten  or  twelve  clergymen  and  four  or  five 
churches.  There  is  no  religious  Intolerance  in  Bra¬ 
zil.’’ 

A  Perilous  Position. 

The  decision  of  an  instant,  saves  three  lives,  as 
reported  from  Baltimore  to  The  Tribune.  Near 
Marlboro,  Md.,  is  a  chasm  which  is  spanned  by  an 
open  trestle  bridge.  To  the  bottom  of  the  cha.sm 
at  the  deepest  point  is  perhaps  sixty  feet.  The 
railroad  approaches  this  bridge  around  a  sharp 
curve,  and  the  engineer  of  a  train  cannot  see 
the  bridge  until  near  it.  On  the  4th  Inst.,  as  the 
south-bound  passenger  train  sped  round  the  curve 
nearing  the  bridge,  the  engineer  was  horrified  to 
see  a  woman  crossing  the  bridge  on  the  railroad 
track,  carrying  in  her  arms  an  infant  and  loading 
by  the  hand  a  child  of  three  years  of  age.  The  en¬ 
gineer  at  once  applied  the  air  brakes  and  blew  the 
danger  signal,  but  he  saw  it  would  bo  impossible 
to  stop  the  train  before  it  reached  the  point  where 
the  woman  was.  She  heanl  the  train  approaching, 
turneil  and  looked  at  it,  saw  the  horrors  of  her  sit¬ 
uation  in  one  quick,  intense  glance.  Below,  the 
heavy  rains  had  filleil  the  chasm  until  it  had  be¬ 
come  a  torrent.  To  jump  from  the  bridge  would 
be  to  find  death  in  the  water :  to  remain  where  she 
was  a  few  seconds  longer  would  be  to  meet  instant 
death.  The  engineer  rushed  forward  toward  the 
front  of  the  locomotive  with  the  intention  of  e.ssay- 
ing  the  daring  feat  of  seizing  the  woman  and 
dragging  her  to  the  cow-catcher.  The  woman 
caught  both  children  in  one  arm,  with  the  other 
she  firmly  seized  one  of  the  ties  on  which  the  track 
is  laid,  and  swung  herself  between  the  ties  and  be¬ 
low  the  bridge,  and  the  train  passed  over  her.  It 
was  so  quickly  don*>  that  the  spectators  supposed 
she  had  jumped  from  the  bridge.  As  soon  as  the 
train  could  be  stopped  the  conductor  rushed  back 
to  the  spot  where  the  woman  was  seen  to  disappear, 
and  found  her  clinging  to  the  tie  with  one  arm,  and 
holding  her  two  little  ones  with  the  other.  From 
this  perilous  position  they  were  soon  rescued,  the 
woman  much  exhausted,  but  all  of  them  without  a 
bruise  or  a  scratch. 

The  strike  at  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Rolling  Mill  ended 
Aug.  4th,  the  tilast  furnace  men  going  to  work  at 
the  old  price. 

The  same  day  the  twenty-two  Chicago  brick¬ 
yards  which  had  suspended  manufacturing  because 
of  a  difference  between  the  men  and  the  employ¬ 
ers,  all  started  up.  The  men  consented  to  go  back 
at  the  old  wages.  Said  a  manufacturer :  “  During 
the  shut  down  the  dealers  got  rid  of  about  thirty 
million  bricks,  and  the  market  is  now  a  good  deal 
j  relieved.” 

i  The  rolling  mills  of  Niedinghaus  Brothers  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  which  have  been  closed  since  May  1st, 
opened  with  a  full  force  of  men  Aug.  5th. 

Twenty-eight  States  of  the  Union  have  adopted 
I  laws  restricting  the  practice  of  medicine  to  educated 
persons  only. 


FROM  ABROAD. 

The  people  of  London  are  said  to  have  taken 
hold  of  the  notorious  vices  which  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  exposed,  and  the  movement  in  favor  of 
purity,  it  is  thought,  will  take  the  shape  of  a  pop¬ 
ular  reform.  Even  Sir  Richard  A.  Cross,  who  was 
the  first  to  move  for  the  punishment  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  joined  it,  and  is  now  trying  to  introduce 
a  clause  in  the  criminal-law  amendment  bill,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  search  of  any  house  where  girls 
under  sixteen  may  be  supposed  to  be  detained.  It 
begins  to  look  as  if  the  Gazette  builded  better  than 
it  knew. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  the  return  to 
her  mother  of  a  girl  named  Eliza  Armstrong,  who 
is  illegally  held  by  the  Salvation  Army,  Mrs. 
Armstrong  accuses  Gen.  Booth,  the  leader  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  of  sending  an  agent  to  decoy  her 
daughter  from  home  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
girl  a  spectacle  as  a  minor  saved  from  a  life  of 
wickeilness  by  the  Salvationists.  The  girl  is  13 
years  old.  She  has  been  traced  to  a  home  for 
fallen  women  started  by  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
thence  to  the  town  of  Loriol  in  Drome,  France, 
where  she  again  disappeared.  Gen.  Booth  refuses 
to  surrender  the  girl,  and  her  mother  has  applied 
to  the  courts  for  aid  in  recovering  her  child. 

Earl  Spencer  is  one  of  the  Upper  Houie  who 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  Commons.  Born 
fifty  years  ago,  ho  was  returned  in  his  twentj'-sec- 
oud  ye.ar  to  represent  the  county  of  Northampton. 
His  half-brother,  Hon.  Robert  Spencer,  affection¬ 
ately  called  “  Bobby,”  now  occupies  the  seat  for 
that  division.  By  the  death  of  his  father  in  1857, 
ho  became  a  peer.  Under  the  late  Prince  Consort 
ho  was  groom  of  the  Stole  (an  officer  who  has 
charge  of  the  King’s  wardrobe),  and  retained  this 
office  till  1867.  In  1868  ho  was  selected  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  This 
post  was  wisely  filled  till  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1874.  In  1882  Earl  Spencer  succeed- 
ed  Earl  Cowper,  sacrificing  personal  Interests  and 
inclinations  to  take  again  the  care  of  disturbed 
Ireland.  His  arrival  in  Dublin  was  marked  by  the 
memorable  tragedy  of  the  assassination  of  Lord 
Frederic  Cavendish,  the  now  Chief-Secrotary.  The 
nerves  of  the  bravest  of  men  must  have  boon  shak¬ 
en  by  this  episode.  But  Lord  Spencer  has  never 
flinched  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  though  no 
English  statesman  has  been  more  subjected  to  the 
tongue  of  slander  and  venomous  misrepresentation 
of  seditious  prints,  he  has  never  opened  his  lips 
in  reproach,  or  lifted  his  hand  in  reprisal.  In  re¬ 
signing,  he  knows  he  has  done  his  best  for  Ireland, 
carrying  his  life  in  his  hand  every  day.  His  con¬ 
duct  has  been  firm  without  obstinacy,  gentle  with¬ 
out  weakness,  uninspired  by  passion  amid  circum¬ 
stances  that  would  have  provoked  Job,  and  he  has 
the  admiration  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Some 
day  history  will  do  him  justice. — Correspondent 
London  Graphic. 

The  Marijuis  of  Salisbury  in  the  House  of  Lords 
said  the  present  Government  had  done  nothing  to 
disturb  the  agreement  made  with  Russia  by  Earl 
Granville,  in  respect  to  Zulflkar  Pass.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  the  Zulflkar  Pass  had  been  promised 
to  Afghanistan ;  that  Earl  Dufferin,  Viceroy  of  In¬ 
dia,  had  promised  the  Ameer  that  he  should  have 
the  pass,  and  the  present  Government  held  Itself 
bound  by  that  promise.  The  Premier  added : 
“Russia  does  not  appear  to  share  our  views  con- 
cendng  this  matter.  In  the  meantime  Maruchak 
remains  in  possession  of  the  Afghans,  and  Penjdeh 
continues  in  possession  of  Russia,  and  we  are  pur¬ 
suing  as  rapidly  and  vigorously  as  possible  a  poli¬ 
cy  to  strengthen  the  Indian  frontier.  No  alteration 
in  the  diplomatic  situation  can  induce  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  slightest  degree  to  relax  or  alter  this 
policy,  which  will  not  depend  upon  transitory  rela¬ 
tions  with  this  or  that  other  Power,  but  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  security  of  India.  The 
Government  has  no  present  intention  to  occupy 
strategic  positions  in  the  Ameer’s  dominions.  The 
delay  in  the  adjustment  of  the  Penjdeh  affair  is  due 
to  Russia’s  desire  to  obtain  the  best  possible  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  matters  in  dispute.”  Con¬ 
cerning  the  proposed  British  encampment  in  the 
Pishni  Valley,  the  Premier  said  that  territory  be¬ 
longed  to  England,  and  there  had  been  no  modifi¬ 
cation  made  in  that  claim. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  keep  their  hats  on,  and  it  is  even  irregular  to 
address  the  Speaker  uncovered.  This  rule  gave 
rise  to  an  amusing  scene  the  other  night.  Mr. 
Courtney  attempted  to  address  the  Chair  on  a 
point  of  order.  To  do  so  in  accordance  with  the 
rules,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  speak  seated 
and  covered,  but  at  the  critical  moment  he  was 
unable  to  find  his  hat,  and  on  addressing  the 
Speaker  uncovered,  was  met  with  laughter  and 
loud  cries  of  “Order!”  Mr.  Courtney  then  bor¬ 
rowed  a  hat  from  a  member  sitting  near,  and  stat¬ 
ed  his  point. 

Dr.  Brown-Soquard  has  just  received  the  bienni¬ 
al  prize  of  20,000  francs  from  the  French  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences.  He  received  seventy-four  votes 
against  seven  in  favor  of  the  explorer,  De  Brazza. 

The  Salvation  Army  was  mobbed  on  Wednesday 
night  at  Belleville,  Ontario.  They  were  driven 
to  their  barracks,  and  all  the  windows  in  the  build¬ 
ing  were  broken  by  the  excited  crowd. 

The  Bishop  of  Murcia,  according  to  Spanish  pa¬ 
pers,  has  sold  his  Malaga  estate  and  devoted  the 
proceeds,  amounting  to  $80,000,  to  the  relief  of  suf¬ 
ferers  from  cholera  in  his  diocese. 

Angelo,  the  murderer  of  Gen.  Prim,  is  now  in 
Spain,  and  it  is  feared  that  he  is  plotting  an  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  life  of  King  Alfonso. 

The  Salvation  Army  was  attacked  while  parading 
on  one  of  the  boulevards  of  Paris  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ing.  The  attack  was  violent,  and  the  Salvationists 
were  with  difficulty  rescued  by  the  police.  They 
were  locked  up  in  a  police  station  for  protection. 

The  hot  springs  near  Rugatz,  Switzerland,  which 
ceased  to  flow  at  the  time  of  the  recent  eruption 
of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  are  now  running  again. 

The  Swiss  Consul  at  Hamburg  says  that  “in  Ger¬ 
many,  England  has  her  most  redoubtable  rival  ” ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  “  there  is  good  reason 
for  surprise  in  the  fact  that  twenty  to  twont3’-flve 
years  has  been  sufficient  to  convert  an  agricultural 
Importing  country  into  a  land  of  manufactures  and 
exports,  whose  merchandise  is  to  be  met  with  now 
in  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  Ho  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  exhibition  of  samples  formed  to  show 
exactly  the  articles  suitable  for  export  to  different 
countries,  and  points  out  that  these  institutions 
exist  already  in  several  German  towns,  and  that  it 
is  an  example  which  is  worth  closely  looking  into 
by  those  who  would  contend  with  German  com¬ 
merce.” 

The  death  a  few  weeks  ago  of  his  last  descendant 
has  removed  the  difficulties  which  had  been  placed 
for  so  long  in  the  way  of  strangers  seeing  the 
house  where  Goethe  passed  such  a  large  portlon'of 
his  life  and  did  so  much  of  his  work. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  established  an  of¬ 
fice  for  the  practical  testing  of  all  patent  medi¬ 
cines. 

Moscow  pajiers  report  that  sixty  criminals  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  exile  in  Siberia  recently, 
while  en  route  rose  against  their  guards,  and  al¬ 
though  unarmed,  began  a  desperate  fight  for  liber¬ 
ty.  The  battle  lasted  a  long  time,  and  the  soldiers 
were  absolutely  unable  to  conquer  their  manacled 
assailants.  Twenty  of  the  convicts  were  shot  dead, 
and  of  the  other  forty,  thirty  succeeded  in  making 
good  their  escape.  Two  of  the  soldiers  were 
wounded  during  the  fight. 

The  Russians  are  planning  a  new  town  at  Mer\’, 
including  a  citadel,  barracks,  gardens,  and  bazars. 

The  naval  pinnaces  belonging  to  the  Soudan  ex¬ 
pedition  left  Assouan  on  Aug.  2d  for  Cairo,  convey¬ 
ing  the  remnant  of  the  Soudan  force  left  by  Gen. 
Braokenbury.  There  is  not  now  a  representative 
or  member  of  the  British  army  left  in  Upper  Egypt 
or  the  Soudan. 


Zulflkar  Pass  is  a  narrow  defile  two  or  three 
miles  long  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Heri  Bud, 
close  to  the  river.  Formerly  it  was  the  most  con¬ 
venient  ford  over  the  river  for  the  Turkoman  raid¬ 
ers,  and  the  Persians  built  a  tower  there  to  check 
the  marauders  into  Herat  territory.  The  Pass  is 
named  after  Mahomet’s  sword,  “Zu-al-fakar,” 
which  fell  to  Ali,  the  great  Shiah  saint,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  sure  giver  of  victory.  At  the  Af¬ 
ghan  end  the  Pass  is  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
with  precipitous  sides  rising  to  400  or  500  feet,  but 
it  soon  narrows,  and  at  one  point  is  only  thirty 
j’ards  across.  On  the  northern  side  two  roads 
branch  out  of  the  Pass,  the  left  path  turning  to¬ 
wards  the  Garmab  Pass,  near  Pul-l-Khatun,  while 
the  right  route  loads  towards  the  Kangruall  basin 
and  the  salt  lakes,  which  the  Russians  are  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  secure  for  the  Turkomans.  The  Garmab 
Pass  is  the  only  other  important  route  which 
pierces  the  rocky  plateau,  and  already  belongs  to 
the  Russians. 

Port  Hamilton  is  a  coaling  station  for  British 
ships  on  the  stormy  coast  of  Quelpart.  The 
island  lies  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  southern 
coast  of  Corea,  and  commands  the  straits  between 
that  peninsula  and  Kiushiu,  the  southern  island  of 
Japan,  and  is  about  forty  miles  long  by  seventeen 
wide.  It  is  well  populated,  and  is  under  close  and 
caieful  cultivation.  The  scenery  provided  by  its 
dense  woods  and  lofty  peaks  is  exceedingly  beauti¬ 
ful.  Mount  Auckland,  the  highest  summit,  6500 
feet  high,  has  the  appearance  of  being  snow-clad, 
owing  to  the  white  rocks.  The  forests  consist  of 
pine  and  a  tree  like  mahogany.  There  are  large 
herds  of  cattle,  and  numerous  horses  of  a  small 
breed.  The  inhabitants  also  raise  oereals,  catch 
fish,  and  make  straw  hats.  They  had  an  evil  rep¬ 
utation,  but  it  seems  that  their  fierceness  and  dis¬ 
like  of  foreigners  have  been  much  exaggerated. 

China  is  hastening  the  preparations  to  revictual 
and  coal  the  three  ironclads  which  were  built  in 
Stettin  in  Prussia  for  that  Government.  The  crews 
of  the  vessels  will  be  strengthened.  The  reasons 
for  this  sudden  activity  are  unknown,  but  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  connection  with  affairs  in  Corea. 

A  worthy  mission  is  carried  on  among  the  travel¬ 
ling  fleets  of  the  North  Sea,  in  which  some  12,000 
men  and  lads  are  employed.  Four  smacks  are 
provided  with  medicines,  surgical  Instruments, 
libraries,  etc.,  which  accompany  the  fleets,  and  in 
order  to  help  meet  the  expenses,  travel  at  night 
with  the  other  boats. 

The  indictment  of  Louis  Riel,  the  Canadian  reb¬ 
el,  for  treason,  is  a  good  specimen  of  legal  verbos¬ 
ity.  This  is  only  a  small  fragment:  “Louis  Riel, 
being  a  subject  of  our  Lady  Queen,  not  regarding 
the  subject  of  his  allegiance,  nor  having  the  fear 
of  God  in  his  heart,  but  being  moved  and  seduced 
by  the  instigation  of  the  devil  as  a  false  traitor 
against  the  said  Lady  Queen,  and  wholly  with¬ 
drawing  the  allegiance,  fidelity,  and  obedience 
which  every  true  and  faithful  subject  of  our  said 
Lady  Queen  ought  to  bear  towards  our  said  Lady 
Queen,  the  26th  day  of  March  in  the  year  aforesaid, 
together  with  divers  other  false  traitors  to  the  said 
Stewart  unknown,  armed  and  arrayed  In  warlike 
manner — that  is  to  say,  with  guns,  pistols,  bayo¬ 
nets,  and  other  weapons— being  then  unlawfully, 
maliciously,  and  traitorously  assembled  and  gath¬ 
ered  together  against  our  said  Lady  Queen,  most 
wickedly,  maliciously,  and  traitorously  did  levy 
and  make  war  against  the  said  Lady  Queen  at  a 
locality  known  as  Duck  Lake”— and  so  on  for 
many  pages. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Be^ware  of  Imitations. 

Imitations  and  counterfeits  have  again  appeared. 
Bo  sure  that  the  word  “Horsfobd’s”  is  on  the 
wrapper.  None  genuine  without  it. 

Fob  Dxspepsia,  Indiobstion,  Depression  of  Bpirltt 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  '*  Fbbbo-Phosphobatkd  Euxib  of 
Caubaxa  Babk,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Oo.,  New 
York,  aad  sold  by  all  druggists.  Is  the  best  tonio;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  siokneaa,  it 
has  no  equal. 

jnsiuji  awh  BnalweBS. 

Now  York,  Monday,  August  10, 1886. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  $3,085,625  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$61,638,475  against  $31,146,600  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  and  $9,333,675  at  the  corresponding  date  in 
1883.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $6,643,300 ; 
the  specie  is  down  $407,400 ;  the  legal  tenders  are 
decreased  $1,721,600;  the  deposits  other  than  Unit¬ 
ed  States  are  up  $3,826,500,  and  the  circulation  is 
decreased  $46,000.  • 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
Is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

HlghMt.  LowMt.  lasA 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  ‘17  33  33 

American  Cable .  64  63  551 

American  Exprees  .  96  96  — 

Atchison,  fopelta  and  Santa  Wi .  66|  661  _ 

Canada  Southern  .  86  86  331 

Canadian  Pacific .  431  43  46* 

Central  Pacific .  832  33|  4U 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  if  .  fl  g* 

Oheeapeake  and  Ohio  1st  preL .  11  loj  ig 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  101  97j|  1011 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret....  1341  183t  133* 

Chicago,  Burlington  Jk  Quincy .  139]  138  xi9 

Chicago,  miwaukee  «  St.  Paul .  T9|  77]  S4I 

Chicago.  Mil.,  and  St.  Paul  pret....  113  111]  1091 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  k  Pacific .  119)  117]  114 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  4i  Pittsburg .  lOj  10  lOl 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  k  Pittsburg  prel  36  33  34 

C.,C.  andl.  . .  ~  —  11 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg .  —  —  138 

Cleveland,  C.,  C.  k  Indianapolis....  38  87j  4I1 


Col.  and  Oreenvllle  orel . 

Consolidated  Oas . 

Delaware  k  Hudson  canal .  . 

Delaware,  Lack,  k  Western . 

Denver  k  Bio  Orande  . 

B.  Tenn.,  Va..  k  Georgia . 

E.  Tenn.  Va.,  k  Oeorgla pret . 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute . 


Homes  lake . 

Houston  k  Texas . 


Lake  Erie  k  Western . 


Louisville  k  Nashville.... 
Louisville,  New  Albany  k 

Manhattan  con . 

Uauhatlau  Ueac.h . . 

Memphis  ana  Charleston. 

Meiropulltan...  . 

Uichigau  Central . 


Minneapolis  k  St.  Louis  Pret. 

Missouri  Pacific .  . . . . 

Missouri,  Kansas  k  TexaS.... 

Mobile  k  Ohio . 

Morris  and  Essex . 


New  York  Central . 

New  York  k  New  England  . 

New  York  and  New  Haven . 

New  York,  dblc.  k  St.  . . 

N.  Y.,  Chic,  k  St.  LouU  pret . 

New  York,  L.  E.  k  Western . .  • 

New  York.  L.  E.  and  Western  preL. 


Norlolk  and  Western  prel. 
Northern  Pacific . 


Ohio  Soutnern . . 

Ohio  k  Mississippi  . . . . 

Ontario  k  Western . 

Oregon  Improvement. 
Oregon  Railway  k  Nav 
Oregon  Short  Line . 


Pacific  Mall . . . . 

Peoria.  Decatur  k  Evansville . 

Philadelphia  k 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chie., 


Richmond  k  Danville  . . 

Richmond  k  West  Point............ 

Rochester k  Flttsbnrg.^. . 

SLLouIs  k  San  Francisco...... . 

St.  Louis  k  San  Francisco  preL..... 
St.  Louis  k  San  Francisco  1st  pref. . 

St.  Paul  fc  Duluth  . . 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  prel . 


St'.  Paul, Minn,  k  Manitoba. 


United  States  Express. 


Wabash.  St.  Louis  k  Pacific. . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  k  Pacific  preL. 
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